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•'  Andyroiiddl  also.  That  it  shall  be  the  du»y  of  the  City  Councils  to  oTSfaJn,  bj  dedication  or  purchase, 
within  tlic  limits  of  the  said  city,  an  adequate  number  o!  squares  or  otbe'ri'areas  of  zrounj.  convenient  of 
access  to  all  its  inhabitants,  and  lay  out  and  maintain  such  .squares  and  arca«"or  ground  as  open  and  public 
squares  lor  the  health  and  enjoyment  of  the  people  forever." — Consolidation  Act,  sect.  11. 


Philadelphia,  January,  18'5SS>- 
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LEMON  HILL. 


The  proposition  now  before  Councils  of  laving  out  Lemon 
Hill  and  the  adjoining  grounds  as  a  public  park,  is  no  new- 
question.  Several  years  ago  the  late  City  Corporation  had 
before  it  a  plan  of  the  grounds,  made  at  the  request  of  the 
late  John  Price  Wetherill,  Esquire,  and  the  subject  of  the  im- 
provement of  the  property  was  referred  to  certain  Committees. 
We  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  why  the  matter  was  suflfered 
to  sleep  in  the  hands  of  the  Committees,  but  presume,  as  the 
grounds  were  then  beyond  the  City  limits,  there  was  not  the 
same  interest  taken  in  improving  an  estate  lying  in  the  Dis- 
tricts of  Spring  Garden  and  Penn,  as  would  have  been  shown 
had  the  land  been  situated  within  the  chartered  bounds  of  the 
City. 

The  Consolidation  Act,  by  extendingtiie  boundaries  of  the 
City  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole  of  the  tifritory  of  the  County  ; 
of  Philadelphia,  has  materially  altered  our  situation ;  the 
local  jealousies  which  formerly  existed  are%apidly  disappear- 
ing ;  and  when  the  new  machinery  of  the  City  government 
gets  fairly  in  working  order,  we  have  all  confidence  that  the 
greatest  benefits  will  be  experienced  fi3Gffl|£he  change  that 
has  taken  place.  ■■'■%>' 

The  Lemon  Hill  Estate  has  been  llp§|||or  the  period  of 
ten  years  from  the  1st  of  October,  184^a#the  annual  rent 
of  six  hundred  dollars,  the  lease  containing  a  covenant  on  the 
part  of  the  lessee,  that  he  will  surrender  possession  of  the 
premises  if  the  City  should  dedicate  the  same  to  public  use, 
upon  receipt  of  six  months'  notice. 

In  the  spring  of  1853,  the  City  authorities  were  required 
to  grade  Landing  street,  and  the  unskilful  manner  in  which 
this  work  was  performed,  caused  the  destruction  of  an  Ice- 
house used  by  the  lessee  of  Lemon  Hill.  The  Committee 
on  City  Property  having  examined  the  claim  for  damages, 
concluded  to  pay  the  amount  awarded  by  the  referees,  not 
deeming  it  prudent  or  just  to  incur  the  expense  or  hazard  of 


litigation  on  the  subject,  and  an  ordinance  was  accordingly 
passed  on  the  28th  day  of  November,  1853,  appropriating  the 
sum  of  six  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty  dollars  to  the 
tenant. 

It  will  therefore  be  perceived  that  no  advantage  has  been 
derived  from  the  lease,  as  the  City  has  already  paid  more  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Ice-house,  than  it  "will  receive  for  the 
whole  term  of  ten  years. 

The  Journal  of  Councils  for  October,  1851,  contains  the 
folloAving  entries : 

Mr.  Wetherill 

Presented  a  sketch  of  the  Lemon  Hill  estate,  and  part 
of  Fairmount,  accompanied  -with  a  letter  from  Frederic  Graff, 
Superintendent  of  Fairmount  Water  Works,  both  being  in 
connection  with  the  subject  of  a  "Public  Park,"  and  offered 
the  following,  to  wit :  Resolved,  That  the  subject  of  the 
improvement  of  the  Lemon  Hill  Estate  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  City  Property  and  the  Watering  Committee, 
jointly. 

Which  was  read. 

On  motion,        jfl| 


Council  proceeded  to  the  second  reading  and  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution. 

When  the  same  was  agreed  to. 
Common  Council  concurred. 


The  following "is'aV'copv  of  the  letter  referred  to,  from  Mr. 
Graff.  :■$' '"/ 

J.  P.  Wetherill,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, — Herewith  please  find  a  sketch  of  the  Lemon 
Hill  Estate  and  part  of  Fairmount,  laid  down  with  the  object 
of  making  it  available  as  a  Public  Park,  which  I  hope  will 
meet  the  views  you  entertain  upon  the  subject.  The  plan 
proposed,  is  to  lay  out  the  large  lot  of  ground  upon  the  north 
side  of  the  reservoirs  at  Fairmount  (now  unimproved)  with 
roadways  forty  feet  wide,  with  the  view  of  making  it  serve  as 
an  entrance  to  the  grand  park  at  Lemon  Hill.  On  this 
hitter  place  it  is  proposed  to  construct  roads  forty  feet  in 
width,  winding  around  the  elevations  of  the  ground,  and  the 
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buildings  upon  the  place,  by  which  means  a  drive  of  three  or 
four  miles  in  length  could  be  obtained  on  Lemon  Hill  alone  ; 
but  if  this  should  not  be  considered  sufficient,  the  adjoining 
place,  now  called  "  Sedgley  Park,"  could  be  added  and  laid 
out  in  a  similar  manner,  by  which  means  a  direct  communica- 
tion would  be  formed  between  Fairmount  Water  Works  and 
those  of  the  District  of  Spring  Garden  and  the  Northern 
Liberties  ;  and  when  the  bridge,  which  it  is  intended  to  erect 
at  an  early  date,  across  the  river  at  Girard  Avenue,  is  finished, 
a  complete  circuit  could  be  made,  by  passing  over  this  bridge 
to  the  west  side  of  the  river,  over  the  Wire  bridge,  and  again 
through  Fairmount  and  Lemon  Hill.  Some  of  the  advan- 
tages of  this  plan  would  be,  that  the  whole  of  the  ground, 
with  the  exception  of  Sedgley  Park  is  already  the  property 
of  the  City  Corporation,  and  could  be  improved  to  answer 
the  purposes  of  a  public  Park  at  a  comparatively  small  cost. 
It  would  bring  into  use  property  which  is  now  going  to  ruin 
for  want  of  a  purpose  to  which  to  apply  it.  The  estate  can- 
not be  shut  in  by  buildings,  and  there  can  be  no  desire  or 
necessity  to  run  the  public  streets  through  it,  as  undoubtedly 
would  be  the  case  with  some  of  the  other  properties  which 
have  been  proposed  for  parks ;  it  has  the  benefit  of  water 
scenery,  and  for  beauty  of  situation  andfnatural  advantages 
cannot  be  excelled.  The  lot  on  the  north  side  of  the  reser- 
voirs contains  about  ten  acres,  Lemon  Hill  about  forty-four, 
and  Sedgley  Park  about  forty  acres ;  making  together,"  if  the 
whole  were  thrown  open,  from  ninety-four  to  one  hundred 
acres,  upon  which  roads  of  eight  or  ten  miles  in  length  could 
be  constructed.  Hoping  the  plan  proposed  may  meet  your 
approbation,  •   f^ 

I  remain,  very  respectfully,  yours  truly, 

FRED.  GRAFF, 

Superintendent  Fairmount  Water  Works 

October  20,  1851. 

Note.— The  grounds  embraced  in  Mr.  Graff's  plan,  we  think  will  be  found 
to  contain  about  110  acres,  as  follows  : 

Acres. 
The  grounds  at  Fairmount, .>4 

Lemon  Hill,  (purchased  in  1843.)    -----__        45 

The  Sedgley  Estate,  ---------     33 

The  grounds  of  the  S.  G.  Water  Works,  (purchased  in  1843, )   -         -  8.1 

1102 


[From  the  Journal  of  Councils  of  the  Consolidated  City.] 
THURSDAY,  September  14th,  1854. 

Mr.  r.  A.  Keyser  offered  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  City  Property  be  re- 
quested to  inquire  and  report  to  Councils,  the  price  at  which 
the  Sedglcy  Estate,  north  of  and  adjoining  the  Lemon  Hill 
Estate,  can  be  purchased,  and  other  property  adjoining  the 
Lemon  Hill  Estate.* 

Which  was  agreed  to. 


TUESDAY,  September  27th,  1854. 
Mr.  O'Neil  submitted  the  following : 

Whereas,  Thepwzens  of  Philadelphia  have,  by  petitions, 
requested  Councils  to  provide  the  public  with  Parks  and 
Squares  ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  property  owned  by  the  city,  known  as 
the  Lemon  Hill  Estate,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  dedicated 
to  public  use  as  a  Park. 


Mr.  Abbey 

Moved  to  amend,  that  the  Committee  on  City  Property 
be  instructed  to  report  an  Ordinance  at  the  next  meeting, 
declaring  the  Lemon  Hill  Estate  a  Public  Park. 

Which  was  agreed  to. 

*  The  other  property  referred  to  in  the  resolution,   is  the   small  strip 
between  Fairmount  and  Lemon  Hill. 


SELECT  COUNCIL. 

THURSDAY,  October  20th,  1854. 

Mr.  Hi n man 

Presented  a  petition  relative  to  the  extension  and  dedi- 
cation of  the  Lemon  Hill  Estate  for  a  Public  Park. 

Which  "was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  City  Property. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  petition  : — 

"  To  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 

"  The  undersigned  have  noticed  with  great  pleasure,  in  the 
published  proceedings  of  Councils,  that  initiatory  steps  have 
been  taken  to  dedicate  Lemon  Hill  to  public  use  as  a  Park. 
In  connexion  with  this  measure,  there  is  a  matter  of  much 
importance  to  the  citizens,  to  which  we  now  most  respect- 
fully ask  the  attention  of  Councils.  It,,  will  be  recollected 
that  the  Lemon  Hill  Estate  was  purchased  in  1843  by  the 
Councils  of  the  late  City  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion, among  others  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Physicians, 
with  the  paramount  object  of  securing  the  Reservoirs  at  Fair- 
mount,  as  far  as  possible,  from  contamination.  To  protect 
the  Forebay  from  those  impurities  likely  to  find  their  way  in- 
to the  river,  from  Factories  and  other  buildings  to  which  this 
land  might  in  time  be  appropriated,  if  not  secured  by  the  city, 
was  a  subject  which  earnestly  engaged  the  attention  of  those 
having  the  health,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  the  citizens 
at  heart.  The  result  of  that  consideration  is,  that  our  citi- 
zens have  rested  satisfied  that  the  water  used  for  drinkina 
purposes,  has  remained  free  from  taint,  and  that  a  noble  tract 
of  beautiful  land  is  about  to  be  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the 
people  of  the  present  and  future  generations. 

"  Since  the  date  of  that  purchase,  the  districts  bordering 
on  Lemon  Hill  have  increased  with  rapid  strides,  and  build- 
ings have  already  reached  the  borders  of  the  river.  Addi- 
tional works  have  also  been  erected  a  short  distance  above 
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Lemon  Hill,  to  supply  the  late  Districts  of  Spring  Garden 
and  Perm  with  the  Schuylkill  water,  and  the  city  has  caused 
new  reservoirs  to  be  constructed. 

"  In  view  of  the  increasing  population  of  our  city,  and  the 
imperious  necessity  of  supplying  all  portions  of  our  citizens 
with  water  as  pure  as  our  utmost  care  and  foresight  may  be 
able  to  furnish,  we  are  convinced  that  the  river  front  from 
the  Forebay  at  Fairmount,  to  a  point  above  the  Spring  Gar- 
den Water  Works,  should  by  all  means  be  most  carefully 
guarded  and  forever  kept  free  from  all  buildings  calculated  to 
injure  the  water.  To  accomplish  this  important  object 
would  be  attended  with  a  comparatively  trifling  outlay  of 
money,  and  the  undersigned  therefore  earnestly  hope  that 
Councils  will  give  their  attention  to  the  subject  before  it 
shall  be  too  late.  Between  the  Forebay  and  Lemon  Hill, 
lies  a  small  strip  of  ground  now  appropriated  to  uses  which 
we  consider  prejudicial,  and  between  the  Lemon  Hill  tract 
and  the  grounds  of  the  Spring  Garden  Water  Works,  lies  a 
piece  of  land  with  an  extensive  riverfront,  and  through  which 
Girard  avenue  will  soon  be  opened  ;  these  two  parcels  of  land 
are  of  incalculable  value  to  the  city,  in  connexion  with  the 
Water  "Works  above  and  below  them.  The  purchase  of  these 
two  pieces  would  bfe  the  means  of  uniting  the  grounds  now 
owned  by  the  city,  in  an  unbroken  stretch  of  land,  giving  a 
clear  and  unobstructed  river  front,  extending  from  Fair- 
mount  to  the  Spring  Garden  Water  Works,  and  thus  afford- 
ing protection  to  the  water  for  some  distance  above  the  curve 
in  the  river. 

"  At  the  same  time  the  city  will  be  provided  with  a  most 
valuable  and  elegant  tract  of  undulating  land,  more  suitable 
than  any  that  can  be  named  for  the  purpose  of  a  public 
Park — a  project  much  desired  by  large  numbers  of  our  citi- 
zens. 

"  The  undersigned  are  fully  aware  that  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  city  finances,  the  utmost  caution  should  be  used 
in  the  public  expenditure,  but  the  vast  importance  of  the  pro- 
posed measure,  to  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the  city,  com- 
pel us  to  ask  the  serious  attention  of  Councils  to  the  subject, 
while  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  city  to  secure  the  property  un- 
incumbered with  buildings  of  any  value. 

"  The  really  small  outlay  necessary  for  consummating  this 
measure,  will,  we  are  convinced,  be  cheerfully  borne  by  our 
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citizens,  who  have  ever  shown  themselves  willing  to  meet 
whatever  expenditures  may  be  considered  necessary  for  mea- 
sures of  a  sanitary  character.  The  recent  calamity  at  Co- 
lumbia  should  admonish  us  to  he  ever  alive  to  the  importance 
of  giving  our  watchful  attention  to  those  fountains  from  which 
we  draw  health  and  happiness,  or  disease  and  death. 

"  But  when  we  reflect,  that  the  measure  we  propose  will 
not  only  be  the  means  of  protecting  our  drinking  water  from 
impurities,  but  furnish  the  citizens  with  a  large,  elegant  and 
central  public  Park,  abounding  in  natural  beauties,  with  ex- 
tended lawns,  groves,  and  water  scenery,  easy  of  access  from 
all  parts  of  our  extended  city,  we  are  led  to  believe  the  pur- 
chase now  recommended,  and  the  dedication  of  the  whole 
connected  tract  from  Fairmount  to  the  northern  limits  of  the 
grounds  of  the  Spring  Garden  Water  Works,  to  the  public 
use  forever,  will  be  hailed  with  heartfelt  pleasure  by  all  classes 
of  our  citizens. 


Signed  by 


Philadelphia,   October.  1854. 


Gouverneur  Emerson,  M.  D. 

John  Wiltbank,  M.  D. 

J.  E.  Mitchell 

H.  X.  Burroughs 

Henry  J.  Williams 

Thomas  A.  Budd 

Peter  McCall 

Garrick  Mallory 

Joel  Jones 

Hon.  George  M.  Stroud 

Hon.  Clark  Hare 

Hon.  John  K.  Kane 

Hon.  Wm.  D.  Kelley 

Hon.  Oswald  Thompson 

Hon.  Joseph  Allison 

Edward  E.  Law 

William  Duane 

George  W.  Biddle 

Chapman  Biddle 

J.  Williams  Biddle 

Theodore  Cuvler 


John  Clayton 

Francis  G.  Smith,  M.  1). 

William  Darrah,  M.  D. 

William  Gibson,  M.  D. 

Edmund  A.  Souder  »S:  Co. 

S.  Morris  Wain 

Stephen  H.  Brooke 

John  B.  Myers 

Evans  Rogers 

Caleb  Cope 

H.  k  A.  Cope  &  Co. 

Parry  &  Randolph 

Mahlon  Williamson 

K.  B.  Browne 

George  M.  Wharton 

Samuel  C.  Perkins 

Thomas  Dunlap 

John  M.  Read 

N.  Derrickson 

Robert  Bethell 

Joseph  S.  Brewster 
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Wardale  G.  Mc  Allister 

John  Samuel 
William  B.  Hieskill 
John  II.  Markland 
George  R.  Fisher 
Joseph  R.  Paxton 
R.  W.  Cushman 
Joseph  Bannister 
D.  W.  O'Brien 
Clement  M.  Husbands 
William  L.  Dennis 
C.  W.  Anable 
Joseph  Maitland 
John  T.  Montgomery 
J.  D.  Bennett 
Henrv  Flanders 
William  G.  Smith 
Edwin  J.  De  Haven 
Charles  Carter 
Charles  J.  Stille 
Israel  W.  Morris,  Jr. 
J.  P.  Downing 
Charles  M.  Tyson 
Samuel  N.  Lewis 
Charles  Ellis  &  Co. 
Joseph  Perot 
John  H.  Towne 
Charles  L.  Desauque 
Benj.  Gerhard 
W.  Heyward  Drayton 
Wm.  J.  Horstmann 
Redwood  F.  Warner 
Isaac  P.  Morris 
Henry  Cramond 
Lewis  A.  Scott 
J.  L.  Ludlow,  M.  D. 
M.  D.  Livensetter 
Daniel  M.  Fox 
Samuel  L.  Clement 
Jeremiah  Bonsall 
James  Ma<ruire 


Joshua  Spering 
Isaac  A.  Keemle 
J.  Warner  Erwin 
Joseph  B.  Townsend 
Andrew  Manship 
Charles  M.  Griffiths 
Rev.  Kingston  Goddard 
Paul  G.  Oliver 
Abraham  R.  Hortter 
A.  W.  Griffiths 
F.  T.  Olmsted 

E.  B.  Garrigues 
George  S.  Kemble,  M.  D. 
0.  Wilson  Davis 
William  Biddle 

James  J.  Levick,  M.  D. 

Rev.  George  A.  Durborrow 

Robert  Coulton  Davis 

David  Smith 

Charles  Shivers 

William  H.  Thompson 

Charles  D.  Colladay 

R.  N.  Warner 

Matthias  Mvers 

C.  W.  Beresford 

James  B.  Smith 

Davis  E.  Hoffman 

Andrew  Miller 

J.  Weeks 

David  Webster 

George  Erety 

George  F.  Jordon 

Jacob  Waterman,  Jr. 

L.  A.  Finlayson 

James  W.  Bacon,  M.  D. 

John  A.  McAllister 

G.  W.  Morgan 

Henry  C.  Lea 

James  Hansell 

Wm.  II.  Lord 

F.  G.  Prizer 
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V.  F.  Harrison 

A.  E.  Lent 

M.  F.  Harrison 

J.  S.  O'Neill 

John  Thompson 

Joseph  Firth 

P.  Levy 

C.  D.  Cassaday 

Samuel  Field 

William  J.  Davis 

John  H.  Swaby 

Samuel  B.  Thomas 

Abraham  H.  See 

George  Toland 

Edward  Pennington,  Jr, 

C.  A.  Walborn 

Charles  Vanhorn 

Thomas  Potter 

Jno.  Sellers,  Jr. 

W.  A.  Solomon 

Chas.  W.  Calvert 

Aaron  R.  Day 

John  Baxter 

John  Hibler 

Philip  H.  Ellis 

John  McDowell,  Jr. 

Richard  Coe 

Jacob  Ellis 

Daniel  Yohe 

Hiram  Miller 

James  P.  Tatman 

Wm.  J.  Blanchard 

Isaac  T.  Jones 

William  D.  Jones 

N.  J.  Hoffman, 

John  E.  Ashmead 

John  C.  Milligan 

M.  Buzby 

Robert  Robinson 

G.  Wagner 

Joseph  Wm.  Bates 


George  Mair 
J.  F.  Divvers 
James  C.  Wray 
Alexander  Wray  &  Co. 
Joseph  Short 
Odenheimer,  Short  k  Co. 
Alfred  Galliner 
Wm.  R.  Lownes 
James  Milne 
Constant  Guillou 
Townsend  Ward 

B.  Howard  Rand,  M.  D. 

C.  L.  Munns,  M.  D. 
William  Wallace 
Samuel  W.  Paul 
Wm.  W.  Juvenal 
Geo.  W.  Wollaston 

A.  Y.  Parsons 
Aaron  Thompson 
James  C.  Yan  Dyke 
William  L.  Hirst 
Charles  D.  Freeman 
James  M.  Robb 
Edward  R.  Jones 
Lloyd  P.  Smith 

H.  D.  Caldwell 
Abraham  Myers 
John  Hampton 
Isaac  Sulger 
Wm.  D.  McKibbin 

B.  Harper 
A.  G.  Stout 
Geo.  H.  Moore 
H.  Thompson 

C.  B.  Dungan 
Alfred  M.  Herkness 
John  J.  Davis 
Jacob  Nuttel 

Wm.  F.  Belsterling 
A.  Y.  Zane 
William  K.  Bray 
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Samuel  II.  Austin 
John  C.  Mitchell 
R.  D.  Wilkinson 
Jacob  Broom 
Joseph  L.  Chester 
Paul  B.  Goddard,  M.  D. 
John  Souder 
Jacob  Esher 
Enoch  Taylor 
James  Traquair 
M.  Russell  Thayer 
William  A.  Porter 
Samuel  H.  Perkins 
James  W.  Paul 
P.  Pembcrton  Morri? 
Job  R.  Tyson 
James  H.  Castle 
Edward  Armstrong 
II.  G.  Jones,  Jr. 
P.  C.  McMurtrie 
A.  S.  Letclnvorth 
Charles  S.  Kcyser 
Henry  Carey  Baird 
John  Bonsall 
Isaac  Elliott 
Alexander  B.  Carver 
Samuel  W.  Thackara 
Charles  S.  Pancoast 
Edward  H.  Bonsali 
Charles  Harlan 
John  H.  Wheeler 
G.  D.  Rosengarten 
Robert  P.  Levick 
Bridges  &  West 
Presburv  k  Billings 
A.  F.  Glass 
William  W.  Keen 
Frederick  Brown 
Charles  Robb 
Edward  Ingersoll 
George  Hamilton:  M.  D. 


Edward  II.  Ward,  M,  D. 
William  Thaw- 
David  Watt 
Samuel  Beatty 
Alexander  McLean 
Isaac  Collins,  Jr. 
B.  F.  Crispin 
J.  0.  Pease 
G.  W.  Wright 
J.  L.  Erringer 
Horatio  C.  Wood 
Richard  Cadbury 
S.  Griffitts  Wells 
George  Landon 
William  Cavan 
John  Colton 
William  M.  Watt 
Robert  Little 
John  IE- Watt 
Robert  Beatty 
Robert  Winchester 
John  E.  Murray 
R.  W.  Beatty 
Joseph  W.  Cowan 
W.  M.  Martin 
John  M.  Watt 
William  Steele 
Thomas  Kerr 
William  Fulton 
John  Hewston 
S.  C.  West 
II.  R.  Coggshall 
A.  B.  Taylor 
Samuel  C.  Sheppard 
H.  A.  Chadwick 

A.  M.  Stoddard 

B.  H.  Rand 
Charles  S.  Rand 
John  C  Bullitt 
William  Y.  McAllister 
Jarne^  Bryan,  M.  D. 
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H.  N.  Potts 
Edwin  T.  Chase 
Charles  Hallowell 
R.  Patterson 
Robert  H.  Henniss 
F.  A.  Williman 
Thomas  McDougall 
James  T.  Griffin 
Richard  S.  Clark 
James  C.  Scott 
William  F.  Dean 
Henry  C.  Townsend 
Archibald  Clymer 
Robert  Rae 
John  B.  Springer 
John  0.  Brien 
Edward  Spain 
Thomas  F.  B.  Tapper 
Edward  Schreiner 

A.  A.  Clarkson 

B.  F.  Howey 
Daniel  F.  Moore 
Joseph  Weisman 
Albert  Potts 
Isaac  R.  Sheetz 
John  Woodside 
James  E.  Trexler 
Jacob  Emerick 
H.  Hopkins 
John  J.  Kersey 
William  Curry 
John  Robinson 
Thomas  Carrick 
James  Bayes  &  Co. 
Samuel  Yardley 
Isaac  Bedford 
Wm.  M.  Hurlbut 
Joseph  C.  Kern 
John  Weaver 

James  Y.  Emlen,  M.  D. 
L.  W.  Lathrop 


Geo.  II.  Taber 
Charles  T.  Kern 
Isaac  H.  Conrad 
Merrick  Barnes 
Manning  F.  Bowes 
Henry  F.  Day 
Charles  1ST.  Dickson 
W.  G.  Rowand 
George  R.  Bowers 
George  J.  Lincoln 
John  Davy 
J.  L.  Hames 
Adam  Mintzer 
Edward  R.  Parry 
John  Wilson 
Allen  R.  Pharo 
William  Campbell 
George  Craig 
S.  S.  Pancoast 
Wm.  L.  Banning 
A.  J.  Montgomery 
Samuel  Hutchinson 
Charles  E.  Lex 
Abraham  Ritter 
Chas.  Hartshorne 
Samuel  F.  Troth 
J.  H.  Bonsall 
J.  P.  Kelch 
D.  H.  Shedaker 
Spencer  Bonsall 
Charles  S.  Smith 
Samuel  D.  Keyser 
Geo.  J.  Boyd 
Robt.  Hutchinson 
Wm.  Bedell 
Thomas  Hutchinson 
J.  S.  Serrill 
William  B.  Vessels 
William  G.  Sa^rer 
Thomas  Marsh 
William  Kockersperger 
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Charles  Oakford 

Frederick  F.  Holt 

F.  B.  Vansant 

W.  D.  Ruckman 

J.  C.  Stirling 

S.  F.  Franks 

K.  J.  Price 

Edward  Headman 

"William  Ford 

Thomas  Cain 

C.  F.  Norton 

F.  Godshall 

J.  Reakirt 

T.  H.  Bush 

Daniel  Dalbery 

Abraham  "Wilt 

M.  W.  Deshong 

James  Beckman 

A.  H.  Levis 

John  M.  Lee 

J.  B.  Thompson 

Thomas  F.  Boyd 

Joel  Sellers 

Henry  Bonsall 

Samuel  Carver 

Jacob  Carver 

John  B.  Squires 

Benjamin  F.  Hoeckley 


Edward  Bedlock 
S.  E.  Harlan 
Edward  Carpenter 
John  S.  Yardley 
Philip  F.  Snyder 
Isaiah  P.  Fitler 
Joseph  B.  Barry 

D.  T.  Moore  k  Co. 
A.  R.  Peale 

John  McCanles 
Crissy  and  Markley 
Arthur  G.  Coffin 
Charles  Lukens,  M.  D. 
Alexander  Wilson 

E.  Otis  Kendall 
Robert  B.  Knight 
Charles  Toppan 
Septimus  N orris 
James  A.  Norris 
Thomas  A.  Taylor 
Thomas  J.  Megear 
Samuel  Allen 
Joseph  T.  Thomas 
E.  Tenant  Smith 
David  Lapsley 
George  Plitt 
Bailey  &  Co. 

L.  J.  Levy  k  Co. 
And  others. 
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Proceedings  of  Select  Council. 

THURSDAY,  November  2d,  1854. 

Mr.  Hinman, 

From  the  Committee  on  City  Property,  submitted  a  report 
upon  the  subject  of  the  purchase  of  the  property  on  each 
side  of  Lemon  Hill.  In  regard  to  the  strip  south  of  Lemon 
Hill,  the  terms  had  not  been  agreed  upon.  But  the  property 
north  of  the  Hill,  thirty-three  acres,  known  as  the  Sedgley 
Estate,  could  be  purchased  upon  reasonable  terms ;  and  the 
Committee,  therefore,  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  Commissioner  on  City  Property  be 
authorized  and  directed,  for  and  in  the  name  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  to  lease  from  the  owners 
thereof,  the  property  situated  on  the  river  Schuylkill,  next 
north  of  Lemon  Hill,  known  as  the  Sedgley  Estate,  for  the 
term  of  five  years,  at  the  annual  rent  of  one  hundred  dollars, 
and  the  amount  of  taxes  assessed  thereon ;  and  also,  on  the 
same  behalf,  to  enter  into  a  covenant  with  the  said  owners  to 
purchase  the  said  estate,  at  the  termination  of  the  lease,  for 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars ;  the  said 
covenant  to  be  mutually  binding,  and  to  contain  a  stipulation 
upon  the  part  of  the  said  owners,  that  a  good  and  sufficient 
title  shall  be  made  to  the  said  premises. 

Which  was  twice  read,  and  adopted. 


g^""  The  Common  Council  has  yet  to  take  final  action  on 
the  resolution. 


FA1RM0UNT,  LEMON  HILL, 
THE  SPRING  GARDEN  WATER  WORKS. 


AND  INTERVENING  GROUNDS, 


fttbhiXO  :e*jSUR.^s.« 


Public  attention  has  recently  been  aroused  to  the  great 
importance  of  parks.  Indeed,  their  necessity  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  public  health  and  their  inestimable  value  in 
affording  the  means  of  exercise  and  healthful  recreation,  is  so 
generally  acknowledged  throughout  the  world,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  account  for  the  long  apathy  which  has  existed  among  our  for- 
mer Councilmen  and  District  Commissioners  upon  the  subject. 
It  is  an  established  fact  that  London  contains  500  acres  of  park- 
ground  to  every  100,000  of  its  inhabitants.  The  large  parks  of 
Paris  constitute  the  chief  ornaments  of  that  elegant  city.  The 
Phoenix  Park  in  Dublin  contains  1700  acres,  and  is  described  by 
Sir  Francis  Head  as  the  finest  national  play-ground  in  the  world. 
In  some  other  cities  of  our  own  country  the  people  have  been 
mindful  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  source,  and 
have  provided  for  them.  In  the  chief  city  of  New  England 
there  is  "Boston  Common,"  to  which  are  attached  so  many 
interesting  associations  of  the  Ptevolution.  New  York,  be- 
sides many  public  squares,  has  just  secured  a  large  park,  and 
we  are  glad  to  perceive  that  Philadelphia  is  at  last  waking  up 
to  the  necessities  of  her  citizens  in  this  respect.  We  say 
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necessities,  for  public  grounds  of  this  character  are  absolutely 
indispensable  to  the  health  of  a  great  and  thickly  populated 
community.  Without  them,  the  air,  loaded  with  the  noxious 
exhalations  arising  from  narrow  and  filthy  streets  and  alleys, 
and  from  the  great  accumulation  of  putrescent  and  decom- 
posed matter,  becomes  impure  and  unwholesome,  and  -when 
disease  makes  its  appearance  it  finds  thousands  of  victims 
rendered  ripe  for  its  destructive  power  by  reason  of  the 
debility,  enervation,  and  lack  of  constitutional  vigor  produced 
by  living  in  an  impure  atmosphere.  These  are  medical  facts 
attested  by  all  medical  men,  and  by  the  experience  of  all 
great  cities ;  facts  which  are  well  understood  in  the  old  world, 
and  which  have  long  been  acted  upon.  Besides  the  necessity 
of  parks  apparent  from  this  point  of  view,  there  is  another 
which  renders  it  equally  obvious.  They  furnish  healthful 
resorts  for  exercise  and  recreation.  What  place  is  there  now 
to  which  our  people  can  send  their  children  to  breathe  the 
pure  air,  and  to  take  that  exercise  which  is  so  indispensable 
for  the  young  ?  "What  place  is  there  to  which  our  citizens, 
after  the  hot  day  of  summer  has  burnt  itself  out,  or  after  the 
toils  of  a  week  are  at  an  end,  can  repair  to  inhale  a  fresh 
atmosphere,  and  invigorate  their  exhausted  frames  with  plea- 
sant recreation  beneath  the  blue  sky  of  heaven  ?  !None 
whatever.  The  children  must  languish  in  close  and  confined 
apartments  at  home,  and  grow  up  with  weak  and  sickly  con- 
stitutions, or  they  must  find  their  only  play-ground  upon  the 
pavement,  by  the  side  of  gutters,  and  at  the  momentary  risk 
of  life  and  limb ;  while  the  parents,  if  they  seek  for  pure  air 
and  healthful  walks  must  look  for  them  in  the  dust  of  crowded 
thoroughfares. 

This  state  of  things  should  not  exist;  health,  and  cheerful 
spirits,  and  the  welfare  of  our  children,  are  of  more  importance 
than  money,  and  it  is  time  that  we  should  wake  up  to  the  vast 
importance  of  the  fact  that  half  a  million  of  people  crowded 
within  a  narrow  area,  cannot  live  without  air  and  the  means 
of  healthful  exercise.  Our  Founder,  when  he  planted  his 
Colony,  and  laid  out  his  infant  city,  had  his  thoughts  turned 
to  the  welfare  of  posterity.  When  the  whole  country  pre- 
sented nothing  but  a  wilderness,  he  set  apart  the  four  squares, 
now  known  as  Washington,  Franklin,  Logan  and  Rittenhouse, 
which  are  the  pride  of  the  city ;  and  dedicated  to  public  uses 
the  centre  square  which  bears  the  name  of  Penn.  It  is  well 
known  too,  that  if  his  plan  had  been  faithfully  carried  out  by 
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the  people,  no  buildings  would  have  been  erected  east  of  Front 
street  ;  the  whole  river  front  would  have  for  ever  remained 
open  to  us  as  a  common.  But  while  we  have  for  these  nearly 
two  hundred  years  continued  to  increase  and  prosper  beyond 
all  the  visions  of  Perm,  no  great  enlightened  policy  as  to 
open  spaces  or  Parks  has  engaged  the  attention  of  those  in 
power.  We  all  feel  the,  mistake  that  has  been  made,  and 
regret  that  acres  of  grassy  undulating  fields  were  not  reserved 
in  every  district.  The  City  Councils  of  1843  have  laid  us 
under  many  obligations.  "With  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
wants  of  this  large  city  they  secured  for  us,  and  those  who 
are  to  come  after  us,  that  beautiful  piece  of  land  known  as 
Lemon  Hill.  No  act  of  city  legislation,  from'the  time  of  Penn 
till  .this  day,  will  afford  more  heartfelt  pleasure  to  those  who 
are  to  follow  us,  than  this  purchase  of  Lemon  Hill  for  the 
public  use. 

The  time  has  now  arrived  when  attention  should  be  given 
to  Lemon  Hill,  and  the  adjoining  grounds.     We  fortunately 
still  have  it  in  our  power  to  establish  at  least  one  large  Park, 
at   a  comparatively  small  outlay  of  money.     This  can  be  ac- 
complished by  at  once  securing  the  piece  of  land  known  as 
"Sedgley  Park."      It  lies  on  the   Schuylkill,  immediately 
north  of  and  adjoining  the  Lemon  Hill  estate,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  grounds  of  the  city,  known  as  the  Sprint 
Garden  and  Northern  Liberties  Water  Works.     Girard  Ave° 
nue,  now  about  to   be  opened,  runs  directly  through  it,  and 
a  bridge   is  now  being  erected  from   the  terminus  of' that 
avenue  on  the  river,  to  the  opposite  shore.     To  make  Lemon 
Hill  a  compact  tract  of  land,  with  convenient  and  regular 
boundaries,  suitable   for  a  Park,  it  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance to  extend  its  northern  boundary  up  to  Girard  Avenue. 
Without  this  addition,  Lemon  Hill   can   never  have  fit  and 
suitable  openings  for  access.     At  present,  the  only  means  of 
entrance  is  by  the  read  at  the  lower  end.     With  the  addition 
proposed,  access  can  be  had  from  the  north  as  well  as  from  the 
southern  line.     This  extension  of  the  grounds  will  not  only 
furnish  ample  means  of  access  and  exit,  but  enable  pedestrians 
and  carriages  to  reach  the  Park  from  all  the  streets  connect- 
ing with  Girard  Avenue.     The  importance  of  this  measure  has 
been  made  manifest  to  all  who  have  visited  the  grounds  or 
examined   the   plans   of  the   property,  and  it  should  be  con- 
sidered a  fortunate   circumstance,   now  that   Councils  have 
determined  to  dedicate  Lemon  Hill  to  the  public  use,  that  we 
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have  it  in  our  power  to  secure  the  adjoining  ground  before  it 
has  been  disposed   of  piece-meal  for  other  purposes.     The 
opening  of  Girard  Avenue  will  furnish  a  front  for  the  Park 
on  the  northern  line  of  some  fifteen  hundred  feet,  which  may 
in  the  course  of  time  be  handsomely  embellished,  and  afford 
ample  space  for  the  numerous  places  of  entrance  and  exit  for 
promenades  and  carriage-ways,  whicfi  will  be  required.     Fair- 
mount,  the  southern  gate-way  of  the  proposed  Park,  has  long 
been  almost  the  only  resort  of  our  families,  and  the  strangers 
who  visit  Philadelphia.       Omnibuses  centre  there  from  all 
quarters  of  the  city,  furnishing  an  easy  and  cheap  conveyance 
to  Lemon  Hill.     The  railroad,  which  passes  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  the  grounds,  will  also  afford  the  convenience  of  a  ride 
to  large  numbers  of  our  citizens.     All  residing  in  the  districts 
west  of  the  Schuylkill,  can  have  ready  access  to  the  grounds 
by  the  Wire-bridge  at  Fairmount,  as  well  as  by  the  bridge  at 
the  foot  of  Girard  Avenue.     And  the  numerous  population 
bordering  on  the  Schuylkill,   at  Belmont,  the  Falls,  Piox- 
borough,  Germantown  and  Manayunk,  can  reach  it  by  the 
boats  that  ply  on  the  river. 

We  cannot  conceive  of  a  more  admirable  location  for  a 
Park,  and  we  have  not  in  our  rambles  been  able  to  find  any 
spot  equalling  it  in  beauty  and  natural  adaptations  for  the 
purpose. 

It  is  understood  that  the  late  districts  of  Spring  Garden 
and  Northern  Liberties  contemplated  purchasing  a  portion  of 
Sedgley  lying  south  of  the  Spring  Garden  Water  Works,  so 
as  to  afford  greater  space  along  the  lower  line  of  their  grounds, 
which  were  found  to  be  inconveniently  cramped.  The  posses- 
sion by  the  city,  therefore,  of  that  portion  of  Sedgley  lying 
between  these  Works  and  the  north  line  of  Girard  Avenue, 
would  not  only  afford  this  much  needed  room,  but  also  be  the 
means  of  forming  an  unbroken  tract  of  land  connecting  Fair- 
mount  with  the  Spring  Garden  Water  Works,  and  furnishing 
a  greatly  increased  river  front.  As  these  two  important 
public  works  are  now  vested  in  one  corporation  and  under  the 
supervision  of  the  same  officers,  the  importance  of  having  a 
direct  communication  over  these  grounds,  is  evident. 

There  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  secur- 
ing that  portion  of  Sedgley  lying  south  of  the  Avenue,  so  as 
to  afford  convenient  and  suitable  boundaries  for  that  estate 
as  a  park,  and  when  it  is  considered  that  the  Spring  Garden 
Works   would  be   really  benefitted  by  the  addition  of    the 
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ground  between  the  "Works  and  the  north  line  of  Girard 
Avenue  ;  that  this  addition  would  also  be  the  means  of  con- 
necting these  Works  with  the  Works  at  Fairmount ;  it  is 
apparent  that  it  would  be  good  policy  for  the  city  to  secure 
the  whole  of  the  Sedgley  tract. 

But  there  is  another  matter  in  connection  with  this  pur- 
chase, which  should  after  all  have  more  weight  than  the  ques- 
tion of  what  should  be  the  proper  boundaries  of  Lemon  Hill, 
or  the  propriety  and  convenience  of  uniting  the  two  public 
Water  Works,  and  that  is  the  duty  we  owe  to  ourselves  and 
our  families,  of  guarding  with  our  utmost  vigilance  the  water 
we  daily  use,  from  all  impurities  of  our  own  creating.  We 
think  it  highly  essential  to  the  purity  of  the  water,  that  the 
thirty-three  acres  intervening  between  the  Lemon  Hill  estate 
and  the  Spring  Garden  Water  Works  should  not  be  permitted 
to  be  covered  with  factories,  breweries,  slaughter  houses, 
stables,  dwellings,  and  other  buildings,  pouring  their  impurities 
into  the  very  fountains  from  which,  as  has  been  truly  said,  we 
draw  health  and  life,  or  disease  and  death.  This  is  a  subject 
which  has  already  attracted  the  attention  of  those  to  whom 
we  look  for  advice  in  all  matters  touching  the  health  of  the 
city,  and  we  have  had  an  earnest  appeal  made  to  us  to  guard 
the  river  front  as  much  as  possible  from  all  contamination. 

The  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  who  remain  in  the 
city  at  their  daily  occupations  the  whole  year  round,  with  but 
occasional  hours  of  leisure  for  pleasure  or  recreation,  will 
rejoice  that  at  last  one  place  will  be  open  to  them,  where 
they  can  feel  they  are  not  trespassers  on  private  property, 
and  where  they  may  with  their  wives  and  children  sit  under 
the  shade  of  the  fine  old  tulip  trees  yet  spared  to  us  on  Lemon 
Hill,  and  enjoy  the  beautiful  views  on  the  winding  stream 
which  runs  at  their  feet. 

In  view  of  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  community — the  real 
working  and  business  men,  who  have  built  up  this  great  and 
growing  city,  Councils  will,  we  feel  assured,  not  hesitate  to 
recognize  the  public  grounds  on  the  Schuylkill  as  the  most 
appropriate,  best,  and  central,  that  have  been  presented  for  the 
purpose.  In  consideration  of  the  many  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  enlargement  of  the  boundaries  of  Lemon 
Hill  as  now  proposed,  we  think  there  can  be  but  one  opinion 
among  all  intelligent,  reflecting  men,  having  only  the  present 
and  future  interest  of  the  citv  at  heart.     We  are  satisfied  a 
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more  popular  measure  than  that  now  proposed  never  was 
before  a  legislative  body.  If  a  vote  of  the  people  were  taken 
to-day,  we  believe  that  not  five  hundred  in  this  community 
would  he  found  so  narrow-minded  as  to  oppose  a  measure  so 
much  to  the  interest  and  happiness  of  the  present  as  well  as 
future  generations.  The  dedication  of  Lemon  Hill  to  the 
public  use  with  the  extended  boundaries,  will  be  acceptable  to 
the  citizens  of  all  sections  of  our  consolidated  city.  They  are 
all  familiar  with  the  grounds.  Thousands  have,  from  time  to 
time,  spent  a  quiet  hour  under  the  shade  of  the  trees  which 
fortunately  have  been  suffered  to  remain,  amidst  the  ruins  of 
this  once  splendid  garden.  They  ask  for  nothing  better,  if  it 
could  be  found  within  the  precincts  of  the  consolidated  city. 
They  are  able  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  river  scenery, 
and  know  that  whether  shone  upon  by  the  summer's  sun,  or 
swept  by  the  rude  blasts  of  winter,  it  will  always  prove 
inviting  by  its  manifold  beauties — attractive  and  pleasant  in 
the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  and  invigorating  and  health- 
giving  in  the  winter  months. 

The  dedication  of  this  estate  to  the  public  use  as  a  park, 
was  contemplated  by  the  late  City  Corporation,  and  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee,  in  the  Journal  of  Councils  for  184-3, 
this  contemplated  appropriation  of  the  grounds,  is  specially 
referred  to.  The  paramount  object  in  the  purchase  of  Lemon 
Hill,  was  the  preservation  of  the  reservoirs  at  Fairmount,  from 
all  impurities.  The  able  and  judicious  gentlemen  who  occu- 
pied seats  in  Councils  felt  the  importance  of  protecting  the 
forebay  from  the  thousand  nameless  nuisances  which  might 
find  their  way  into  the  river  from  houses,  factories,  and  sew- 
ers, should  the  river  front  be  given  up  to  building  or  business 
purposes.  The  Committee  to  whom  the  subject  of  the  pur- 
chase was  then  referred,  consisting  of  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Cope, 
and  Messrs.  Chandler,  Scull,  Boswell,  Snowdcn,  and  Deve- 
reau,  looking  forward  to  the  dedication  of  this  estate  as  a 
Park,  thus  express  themselves  : 

"  The  paramount  object  of  securing  Lemon  Hill  for  the  use 
of  Philadelphia,  is  to  preserve  as  far  as  possible  our  reservoirs 
on  Fairmount  from  contamination.  But  the  Committee  may 
be  indulged  in  pointing  out  a  particular  appropriation  of  the 
grounds,  as  agreeable  as  it  would  be  useful.  *  *  *  *  *  It 
may  be  made  a  means  of  healthful  resort,  and  contribute  to  the 
recreation  and  enjoyment  of  the  citizens  as  a  public  prome- 
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prosperity  so  abundantly  within  and  around  her,  and  with  all 
the  certain  prospect  of  increasing  populousness,  should  multi- 
ply these  sources  of  benefit  and  gratification.  We  believe 
that  no  subject  of  public  economy  is  more  important  than  a 
copious  supply  of  uncorrupted  water.  Without  it  no  commu- 
nity can  be  healthy,  and  no  town  can  be  prosperous.  But 
next  to,  or  perhaps  beside  it  in  importance,  is  purity  of  air, 
which  is  equally  indispensable  to  the  public  health. — We  have 
in  the  City  proper  at  this  time,  six  small  though  beautiful 
public  squares,  which  operate  as  a  kind  of  lungs  to  Philadel- 
phia. When  the  City  shall  have  become  crowded  with  a  more 
dense  population,  such  a  retreat  from  the  noise,  the  dust,  the 
heat  and  bustle  of  the  town,  as  Lemon  Hill  may  become,  and 
indeed  now  is,  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated  for  the  agree- 
able exercise,  the  refreshing  shade,  and  the  invigorating 
atmosphere  which  it  will  ensure  to  the  valetudinarian,  the 
enfeebled  infant,  and  the  relaxed  citizen. 

"  London,  with  an  overflowing  population,  abounds  in  Parks. 
They  have  Hyde  Park,  St.  James  Park,  Regent  Park,  Green 
Park,  Victoria  Park,  <fcc,  and  Kensington  Gardens.  One  of 
these  contains  400  acres  of  ground,  another  between  3  and  400, 
and  another  about  100  acres.  All  are  of  considerable  extent, 
and  beautifully  decorated  with  foliage,  water  scenery,  lawns, 
and  convenient  avenues  for  pedestrians,  horsemen,  and  car- 
riages. Besides  these  superb  Parks,  there  are  scattered 
throughout  London  upwards  of  one  hundred  minor  open  spaces, 
similar  to  our  public  squares,  some  of  them  quite  small,  but  all 
tastefully  laid  out  in  grass  plots,  shrubbery  and  promenades. 
These  afford  salubrious  air  and  healthful  exercise  for  the 
swarming  population  of  that  immense  capital.  Indeed,  so 
sensible  are  the  people  of  London  of  the  value  of  such  places 
for  air  and  recreation,  that  government  is  at  this  very  time 
adopting  measures  for  their  increase.  Now  in  Philadelphia 
proper,  we  have  but  six  small  public  squares,  already  referred 
to,  containing  in  the  whole  less  than  50  acres,  and  the  period 
is  by  no  means  distant,  when,  whatever  may  be  the  wishes  of 
our  people,  it  will  be  impracticable  to  add  to  the  number, 
except  by  a  profuseness  of  expenditure,  and  a  prodigality  of 
outlay,  which  would  frighten  them  by  its  amount." 

But  little  more  than  ten  years   have  elapsed  since  this  re- 
port was  made,  and  yet  our  increase  in  population  has  been 
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so  orreat  as  to  place  Lemon  Hill  almost  at  the  very  doors  of 
our  most  thriving  districts.  But  there  is  another  matter 
treated  of  in  the  report,  which  is  at  this  time  entitled  to  the 
most  earnest  consideration  of  Councils.  We  allude  to  the 
duty  entrusted  to  us  to  see  that  the  water  used  for  drinking, 
and  culinary  purposes,  be  kept  pure  and  free  from  taint.  We 
are  firmly  of  the  opinion,  that  the  river  front  from  the  fore- 
bay  extending  up  to  the  limits  of  the  ground  of  the  Spring 
Garden  Water  Works,  should  at  all  times  hereafter  be  kept 
free  from  factories,  dwellings,  and  other  buildings  calculated 
to  injure  the  water,  and  that  no  sewers  should  be  opened  int/j 
the  river  between  these  points.  Ko  mere  pecuniary  conside 
rations,  should  permit  us  to  lose  sight  of  a  subject  so  deeplj 
connected  with  our  health,  happiness,  and  prosperity.  In 
1843,  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Physicians,  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  to  this  important  matter,  and  the  Com- 
mittee before  referred  to,  gave  due  consideration  to  their 
suggestions ;  we  quote  again  from  their  report ; 

"  The  advantageous  position  of  Lemon  Hill,  bounding  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  cove  immediately  above  the  Water 
Works,  renders  the  possession  of  it  by  the  public  a  prize 
beyond  mere  dollars  and  cents.  It  has  indeed  been  suggested 
that  by  extending  a  pier  south  of  Coates  street,  far  into  the 
river  Schuylkill,  we  might  be  sheltered  from  nuisances  cast 
into  the  water  north  of  that  pier.  The  Committee  believe 
that  gross  substances,  floating  on  the  surface,  could  be  divert- 
ed from  the  forebay  by  that  and  other  means,  but  to  exclude 
water  deeply  impregnated  with  deleterious  drugs,  such  as  are 
used  in  manufacturing  dyes,  as  indigo,  vitriol,  copperas,  &c, 
from  entering,  would  be  as  impracticable  as  to  prevent  the 
admission  of  muddy  or  turbid  water.  We  can  get  rid  of 
muddy  particles  by  filtration,  but  not  of  poisonous  drugs,  per- 
haps, "without  distillation,  at  least  this  is  the  opinion  of  some 
of  our  most  intelligent  chemists.  An  idea,  however  unfounded, 
that  our  drinking  water  may  be  thus  polluted,  and  rendered 
dangerous  to  health,  would  prove  decidedly  and  permanently 
mischievous.  It  could  not  fail  to  injure  the  reputation  of 
Philadelphia  for  healthfulness  and  tend  to  discourage  strangers 
from  coming  or  residing  amongst  us. 

Of  what  consequence  is  the  insignificant  payment  of  the 
interest  of  the  purchase-money  of  this  property,  compared 
with  the  satisfaction  arising  from  the  assurance  that  the  water 
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for  drinking  and  culinary  purposes  is  pure  and  wholesome  ? 
To  lose  the  present  opportunity  of  buying  this  estate  was,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  to  lose  it  forever ;  a  loss  which 
would  but  too  soon  be  felt  in  the  blighted  prosperity  of  the 
city,  and  the  impaired  health  and  happiness  of  its  inhabitants. 
In  arriving  a,t  the  conclusion  to  buy  Lemon  Hill,  the  Com- 
mittee were  influenced  not  merely  by  their  own  sense  of  duty 
towards  their  constituents,  but  also  by  a  wish  to  meet  the 
convictions  of  the  three  thousand  citizens  whose  petitions 
urging  the  purchase  have  recently  been  presented  to  Councils. 
In  the  list  of  subscribers  to  these  petitions  there  will  be  found 
the  names  of  many  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of 
Philadelphia,  physicians  of  the  first  eminence,  lawyers,  clergy- 
men,  professors  and  other  men  of  science,  proprietors  of  large 
estates,  and  tax-payers  of  every  description.  Nor  could  the 
Committee  fail  to  regard  with  peculiar  respect  the  opinions 
of  that  scientific  and  estimable  body,  the  Philadelphia  College 
of  Physicians,  whose  special  province  it  is  to  watch  over  and 
guard  the  health  of  the  citizens.  That  learned  association, 
by  a  series  of  resolutions,  has  expressed  an  ardent  desire  that 
the  city  should  become  the  possessor  of  that  valuable  estate. 
Their  communication  on  this  subject  having  been  referred  to 
this  Committee,  is  now  returned,  with  the  request  that  Coun- 
cils win  be  pleased  to  order  it  to  be  appended  to  this  report 
on  the  journals." 

Tt  will  be  remembered  that  the  purchase  was  made  for  the 
protection  of  those  citizens  residing  within  the  limits  of  the 
late  city  corporation.  Since  that  period  our  increase  in  riches 
and  population  has  been  very  great.  To  supply  the  upper 
districts,  the  Spring  Garden  Water  Works  were  erected,  and 
the  city  has  added  to  her  reservoirs.  No  arbitrary  line  now 
divides  our  people  ;  we  all  have  the  same  interests  in  these 
great  works  for  the  supply  of  water,  and  the  same  obligation 
resting  upon  us  to  guard  the  water  from  pollution.  The'argu- 
ments  of  1843  hold  good  at  the  present  time,  and  we  need 
add  nothing  to  them.  The  whole  tract  of  land  extending 
along  the  river  from  the  forebay  at  Fairmount  to  the  point 
above  the  Spring  Garden  Water  Works,  should  at  once  be 
secured  and  dedicated  to  the  public  use,  and  forever  kept  free 
from  all  buildings  calculated  to  damage  the  water. 

Happily,  this  can  be  accomplished  for  so  trifling  a  sum, 
that  our  citizens  will  hardly  feel  the  expense  of  the  rurchase. 
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The  Committee  on  City  Property  have  effected  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  owners  of  Sedgely,  by  which  possession  of  the 
land  can  be  had  for  five  years  at  the  nominal  rent  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars. 

It  is  certainly  a  fortunate  circumstance,  that  while  pro- 
viding so  elegant  a  Park  for  the  consolidated  city,  other 
advantages  so  highly  important  to  our  health  and  welfare  are 
secured  to  us  forever.  Xo  one  can  doubt  that  the  public  sen- 
timent is  strongly  in  favor  of  this  measure.  The  subject  of 
having  a  large  open  Park  has  for  several  years  engaged  the 
attention  of  our  citizens,  and  the  only  difference  of  opinion 
has  been  as  to  the  location  proposed,  and  the  price  fixed  upon 
some  of  the  properties  offered  to  the  city;  and  thus  year  after 
year  has  been  suffered  to  pass  by,  the  city  has  gone  on  stretch- 
ing out  her  arms,  covering  all  the  choice  spots,  and  no  active 
and  determined  means  have  been  taken  to  secure  for  us  and 
our  posterity -suitable  places  where,  when  occasionally  freed 
from  labor,  the  toiling  thousands  of  the  city  might  inhale  fresh 
and  pure  air,  and  renovate  their  exhausted  bodies. 

The  matter  is  now  urged  upon  the  attention  of  Councils 
for  the  reasons  already  set  forth,  viz  :  As  the  city  owns  the 
greater  portion  of  the  land  proposed  to  be  laid  out  as  a  plea- 
sure ground,  it  is  immeasurably  the  most  available  and 
cheapest  plan  that  has  been  suggested  of  forming  a  large 
public  park. 

This  is  the  most  appropriate,  beautiful,  and  central  place 
that  can  be  named  for  a  public  park.  It  will  give  us  an  ex- 
tensive and  elegant  tract,  containing  about  one  hundred  and 
ten  acres  of  fine  undulating  ground,  having  upwards  of  a  mile 
of  river  front,  and  upon  which,  according  to  the  plan  of  Mr. 
Graff,  roads  of  eight  or  ten  miles  in  length  can  be  constructed, 
and  at  the  same  time  embracing  within  its  limits  two  of  our 
most  interesting  public  works. 

It  will  require  very  little  expense  to  lay  out  the  grounds 
for  immediate  use,  and  no  apprehensions  need  be  entertained 
of  streets  being  eventually  run  through  the  property,  as  would 
inevitably  be  the  case  with  some  of  the  other  properties  named 
for  a  park. 

"We  trust  that  immediate  steps  may  be  taken  to  give  the 
people  the  Schuylkill  Park.  Nature  has  done  much  for  these 
grounds,  leaving  but  little  for  art  to  supply.  Once  dedicated 
to  the  public  use,  wc  feci  assured  that  the  taste  and  liberality 
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of  our  citizens  will  in  due  time  contribute  to  render  the  Park 
the  chief  ornament  of  our  city,  a  place  of  joyous  resort  for 
all  classes  of  our  citizens,  and  the  strangers  who  ma}-  visit  us. 
The  writer  of  this  has  felt  a  deep  interest  in  this  subject  for 
many  years,  and  at  one  time  ventured  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  late  District  of  Spring  Garden  to  the  importance  of 
uniting  the  Spring  Garden  Water  Works  with  Fairmount. 
He  did  so  without  asking  the  sanction  of  the  owners  of  the 
property,  and  now  that  the  question  is  fairly  before  the 
Councils  of  the  consolidated  city,  through  the  action  of  their 
own  Committees,  he  again  ventures  to  call  the  special  atten- 
tion of  members  to  the  measure  before  it  shall  become  too 
late.  He  cannot  shut  his  eyes  to  the  vast  importance  of  this 
subject,  or  to  the  fact  that  opportunities  like  this,  when  lost, 
are  lost  forever ;  leaving  nothing  behind  but  unavailing 
regrets  and  self-reproaches.  He  trusts  that  Councils,  in  de- 
ciding this  matter,  may  so  record  their  names  as  to  enable 
them  ten  years  hence  to  look  back  with  pride  and  pleasure  at 
the  proceedings  in  their  Journal,  to  find  their  names  indisso- 
lubly  connected  with  a  place  which  they  and  their  descend- 
ants will  regard  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  attractions  of 
the  city. 
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From    the  "  Transactions  of  the  College  of  Pliysicians  of 
Philadelphia"  vol.  I,  page  178. 

Stated  Meeting,  November  7,  1848. 

The  following  Preamble  and  Resolutions  were,  upon  motion 
of  Dr.  Fox,  unanimously  adopted : 

Whereas,  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia  deem 
it  a  duty  incumbent  on  them  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
constituted  authorities  to  those  causes  which  may  prove  in- 
jurious to  the  health  of  the  community,  so  as,  by  their  aid,  to 
obtain  the  removal  or  avoidance  of  them :  And  whereas, 
this  College  esteem  the  abundant  supply  of  pure  water  essen- 
tial to  health,  and  believe  that  the  source  from  whence  our 
city  derives  its  supply  is  exposed  to  great  danger  of  being 
contaminated :     Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia 
do  most  earnestly  recommend  to  the  City  Councils  the  adop- 
tion of  such  measures  as  will  perpetuate  the  purity  of  the 
water  derived  from  the  basin  of  the  Fairmount  dam. 

Resolved,  That  the  said  College  esteem  it  desirable  that 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  should  possess  so  much  of  the  shores 
of  the  said  basin  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  purity  of 
the  water. 

Resolved,  That  as  the  "  Lemon  Hill  Estate  "  will  be  ex- 
posed at  peremptory  sale  on  the  21st  instant,  the  Councils  of 
the  City  be  respectfully  urged  to  purchase  for  the  citizens 
the  said  estate,  so  as  effectually  to  guard  the  Schuylkill  water 
from  any  danger  of  contamination  from  causes  which  might 
arise  on  that  property. 

Resolved,  That  the  College  also  urge  upon  the  Councils  the 
necessity  of  taking  such  measures,  in  their  corporate  capacit}', 
as  will  procure  legislative  enactments  by  which  the  culverts 
of  the  northern  and  western  portions  of  Spring  Garden  shall 
be  emptied  into  the  river  Schuylkill  below  the  bridge  at  Fair- 
mount,  instead  of,  as  is  now  the  case,  into  the  basin  of  the 
Fairmount  dam. 
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On  motion  of  Dr.  Wood,  it  was  resolved,  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  College  be  instructed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  the 
above  preamble  and  resolutions,  signed  by  all  the  officers  of 
the  College,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Councils  to 
which  has  been  referred  the  subject  of  the  purchase  of  the 
Lemon  Hill  estate,  with  a  request  that  he  would  present  the' 
same  to  the  Councils,  at  such  time  as  he  may  deem  best 
adapted  to  accomplish  the  objects  embraced  therein. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Fairmount  Park,  held  Friday,  October  iith,  1867, 
the  following   Report  was  presented  and  approved. 

MORTON    McMICHAEL, 

President. 

Joseph   F.  Marcer, 

Secretary. 
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To  the 

COMMISSIONERS  OF  FAIRMOCXT  PARK. 

Gentlemen:  Your  Committee  to  whom  was  referred 
the  investigation  of  the  means  of  preserving  the  purity  of 
the  water  supply,  having  carefully  considered  the  subject, 
begs  leave  to  present  the  following  report: 

In  obtaining  a  supply  of  water  for  the  domestic  uses  of 
a  city,  the  following  conditions  must  be  sought  for  and  ex- 
amined. 

First.  The  quality  of  the  water  and  the  means  of  main- 
taining it  pure. 

Second.  The  quantity  available  and  the  probability  of 
insuring  a  daily  increasing  demand, 

Third.  Facility  of  getting  the  supply  into  reservoirs  of 
suitable  altitude  to  properly  supply  the  highest  levels  of 
the  city. 

Fourth.    The  cost  of  raisins:  and  distributing  the  water. 

The  object  of  this  report  is  principally  the  consideration 
of  the  first  two  points — namely :  quality  and  quantity. 

The  superior  quality  of  the  water  of  the  Schuylkill,  at 
Philadelphia,  chemically  considered,  when  free  from  im- 
purities introduced  by  human  agency,  cannot  be  doubted ; 
all  analyses  yet  made  place  it  in  the  first  rank  as  a  water 
proper  and  desirable  for  the  ordinary  domestic  uses ;  per- 
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fectly  soft,  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  remarkably  free  from 
organic  matter,  it  compares  favorably  with  the  water  sup- 
plied to  other  places.  That  this  may  be  seen  at  a  glance, 
the  following  table  is  introduced  of  the  solid  matter  con- 
tained in  a  gallon  of  a  number  of  waters  supplied  to  other 
cities: 

Cochituate,  supplied  to  Boston 3.37  grains  per  gal. 

Delaware  river,  supplied  to  Philadelphia 3.64 

Gunpowder  river,  proposed  for  Baltimore 4.41 

Schuylkill  river,  analyzed  by  Boye,  in  1842 4.42 

Patroon's  creek,  supplied  to  Albany 4.72 

Schuylkill,  by  Silliman,  in  1850 5.50 

Supplied  to  New  Haven 5. GO 

"        "    Cincinnati 5.79 

"        "    Detroit 5.72 

"         "    Baltimore,  Jones' Falls 5.85 

Schuylkill,  by  Booth  and  Garrett,  iu  1854 CIO 

Supplied  to  Troy C.29 

Schuylkill,  by  Booth  and  Garrett,  in  18G2 7.04 

Hudson,  at  Albany 7.24 

Supplied  to  Jersey  City 7.44 

Mohawk,  at  Troy 7.88 

St.  Charles  river,  supplied  to  Quebec 8.10 

Supplied  to  Rochester 10. 

Crotou  river,  supplied  to  New  York 10.93 

Average  of  all  the  above  except  the  Schuylkill.  .7.46 
"         "  four  analyses  of  the  Schuylkill 5.76 

We  add  a  few  of  the  waters  supplied  to  European  cities. 

Glasgow,  from  Loch  Katrine 2.82  grains  per  gal. 

Manchester,  from  Lakes 3.33 

Part  of  Glasgow,  from  Corbal's  works 5.19 

Cumberland  Lakes 4.16 

River  Severn,  proposed  for  London 9.80 

Artesian  well,  Crenelle,  supply  part  of  Paris. .  .9.86 
Geneva,  from  the  lake 10. C4 


Taris,  from  the  Seine 12.74  grains  per  gal. 

Lyons,  from  the  Ilhoue 12.88  "  " 

Supplied  to  Leeds 13.32  " 

Average  now  supplied  to  London  by  8  Co's. .  .18.04  "  ;< 

formerly     "             "              "             22.00  "  " 

Part  of  London         "  by  wells 40.  "  " 

Supplied  to  Bristol 52.  «  " 

It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  always  the  best 
water  for  domestic  purposes  which  contains  the  smallest 
amount  of  solid  matter,  and  that  a  total  absence  of  im- 
purity, as  in  distilled  water,  renders  it  unsuitable  as  a 
beverage. 

Two  objections  have  been  urged  against  the  water  of 
the  Schuylkill.  First,  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  at  its 
head-waters;  and  second,  the  amount  of  impurity  thrown 
into  the  stream  from  manufactories  and  other  sources  on 
its  banks. 

The  first-named  is  probably  not  found  to  the  same  ex- 
tent in  any  other  known  river ;  whilst  the  latter  source  of 
contamination  does  exist  and  is  common  to  all  rivers  and 
streams,  which  naturally  afford  the  most  ready  means  of 
disposing  of  refuse  matter. 

As  this  cause  of  impurity  exists  in  all  rivers  and 
streams,  it  will  be  for  us  to  satisfy  ourselves  whether  it  is 
likely  to  be  more  objectionable  in  the  Schuylkill  when 
compared  with  the  volume  of  pure  water  in  the  stream 
than  in  other  sources  of  supply  within  our  reach;  and 
whether  the  larger  portion  of  impurity  of  this  kind  dis- 
charged into  the  river  cannot  be  successfully  intercepted. 

But  before  entering  upon  the  latter  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject it  will  be  proper  to  deal  with  the  first  named,  winch 
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has  caused  considerable  alarm  to  those  persons  unac- 
quainted with  a  most  beautiful  provision  of  nature,  a 
knowledge  of  which  entirely  relieves  us  from  fear  that  the 
discharge  of  sulphuric  acid  from  the  mines  will  be  injurious 
to  the  water  supplied  to  the  city. 

This  acid  is  undoubtedly  present  in  large  quantities  in 
the  upper  waters  of  the  river  ;  and  at  Schuylkill  Haven  as 
much  as  ten  grains  to  the  gallon  have  been  detected ;  but, 
fortunately,  the  whole  of  rhis  acid  is  neutralized,  or  rather 
converted  into  sulphates  of  lime  and  magnesia  by  the 
waters  of  several  streams,  which,  flowing  through  lime- 
stone formations,  discharge  their  waters  into  the  river  at 
and  above  Reading,  and  even  at  that  place  the  water  has 
been  found  to  test  alkaline. 

Moreover,  it  is  believed  that  the  amount  of  acid  caused 
by  the  coal  mines  has  probably  reached  its  maximum. 
Analyses  made  by  Messrs.  Booth  and  Garrett  show  that 
whilst  the  acid  in  the  water  above  Reading  increased  be- 
tween the  years  1842  and  1854  at  the  rate  of  30^  per 
cent,  per  annum,  in  the  following  years,  from  1854  to  18(i2, 
it  only  increased  at  the  rate  of  ^  per  cent,  per  annum. 

This  is,  doubtless,  caused  in  a  great  measure  by  the  fact 
of  the  cost  of  raising  coal  in  the  old  and  deep  mines  in  the 
Schuylkill  valleys  being  greater  than  that  upon  the  less 
expensive  mines  in  other  coal  fields  nearer  the  surface 
which  do  not  discharge  their  mine  water  into  the  Schuyl- 
kill. We  consequently  expect  a  still  further  decrease  of 
sulphuric  acid  from  the  mines. 

The  following  language  is  used  by  Messrs.  Booth  and 
Garrett  in  a  report  of  an  analysis  made  of  the  Schuylkill 
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water  in  1862,  We  think  it  so  conclusive  as  to  make  any 
other  remarks  upon  this  branch  of  our  subject  entirely 
unnecessary.     They  say: 

"  We  have  dwelt  at  length  on  sulphuric  acid  in  Schuyl- 
kill water,  because  it  appears  to  us  the  most  important 
question  in  relation  to  future  supply.  To  avoid  misunder- 
standing, let  us  again  note,  that  it  does  not  reach  Philadel- 
phia in  the  form  of  sulphuric  acid;  that  it  is  already 
neutralized  at  Reading  and  may  be  called  the  sulphates  of 
lime  and  magnesia,  and  that  the  neutral  water  of  Reading 
becomes  decidedly  alkaline  before  it  reaches  Valley  Forge, 
and  maintains  a  uniform  composition  from  that  point  to 
Fairmount." 

"  The  same  causes  of  neutralization  and  alkalinity  will 
undoubtedly  continue  to  operate,  whatever  may  be  the 
extension  of  coal  mining  in  the  Schuylkill  valley.  An 
increase  in  the  content  of  sulphuric  acid  on  the  upper 
Schuylkill  will  only  result  in  an  increase  of  sulphate  of 
lime  at  Philadelphia." 

The  gentlemen  say  further:  "The  quantities  of  lime, 
magnesia,  and  sulphuric  acid  in  solution  are  only  such  as 
to  produce  a  very  slight  curdling  of  soap,  scarcely  tending 
to  produce  pan  stone,  producing  no  injurious  medicinal 
effect  that  we  have  heard  of;  but  their  presence  results 
in  the  positive  benefit  of  forming  a  hard,  white,  and  in- 
soluble coating  on  lead,  so  that  lead  pipe  may  be  employed 
to  any  extent  in  conveying  the  water  without  the  least 
apprehension  of  the  latter  becoming  deleterious  by  taking 
up  lead  into  solution.  Add  to  this  enumeration  the  im- 
portant fact  that  it  is  almost  wholly  free  from  organic 


matter,  one  of  the  most  objectionable  constituents  of  water 
for  domestic  uses ;  and  we  think  our  conclusion  tenable, 
that  the  Schuylkill  water  from  Valley  Forge  to  Fairmount 
will  prove  superior  to  most  waters  of  the  world  employed 
in  large  cities." 

The  amount  of  impurity  in  the  Schuylkill  is  at  present 
really  so  small,  when  compared  with  the  volume  of  the 
river,  as  to  present  objectionable  matter  at  Fairmount  in  so 
minute  a  quantity  that  no  chemical  test,  however  delicate, 
can  ordinarily  detect  it.  The  surface-current  is  so  slow 
(probably  not  more  than  two  miles  per  day  in  the  ordinary 
stages  of  the  river)  that  it  would  require  some  three  days 
to  bring  down  impurity  from  Manayunk  to  the  dam  at 
Fairmount,  and  any  but  the  lightest  floating  matter  will 
have  deposited  its  noxious  qualities  long  before  the  third 
day. 

A  series  of  circumstances  occurred  last  winter  which,  for 
a  time,  made  the  water  unpleasant  to  the  taste ;  the  same 
train  of  events  never  occurred  before  and  may  never  do  so 
again.  New  York,  Boston,  Albany,  Brooklyn,  and  New 
Haven  have  all,  at  some  period,  been  subjected  to  the  same 
trouble  ;  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  Schuylkill  alone. 

The  legislative  powers  vested  in  the  city  have  never  yet 
been  exercised  to  any  considerable  extent.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  much  that  is  thrown  into  the  river  is  a  wanton 
outrage  upon  common  decency,  and  can  be  restrained 
without  affecting  in  the  least  the  business  of  the  parties 
employed  in  manufacturing  on  the  banks  of  the  stream. 

The  matter  least  under  control  is  dye-stuff  discharged 
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from  the  mills.  The  liquid  parts  of  this  cannot  so  easily 
be  disposed  of.  but  there  is  no  excuse  for  throwing  in  the 
solid  residue  from  the  dye  vats,  and  cotton  and  woolen 
waste,  as  is  now  done.  This  is  unpardonable,  and  can  be 
prevented  by  the  exercise  of  existing  legislative  enact- 
ments. 

Having  shown,  as  we  think,  that  the  natural  purity  of 
the  water  is  beyond  reproach,  it  remains  to  be  seen  what 
may  be  done  to  prevent  its  contamination. 

Your  Committee  believes  that  through  the  intervention 
of  the  Park  Commission  and  City  Councils,  the  river  can 
be  much  better  protected  from  pollution  than  other  streams 
of  smaller  size,  from  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  supply 
the  city ;  so  much  of  the  river  is  now  within  the  limits  of 
the  city  and  the  jurisdiction  of  Councils,  that  there  should 
be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  obtaining  the  proper  legisla- 
tion for  guarding  its  banks  sufficiently  high  up  to  insure 
a  supply  of  water  as  pure  as  can  ordinarily  be  obtained 
from  a  river. 

Much  the  larger  portion  of  this  objectionable  matter  is 
now  thrown  into  the  river  at  Manayunk  ;  both  as  town 
drainaq-e  and  refuse  from  mills  of  various  characters. 

And  as  this  is  the  highest  point  up  stream  where  we 
find  impurities  in  large  quantities  flowing  into  the  pool, 
the  first  question  to  decide  is.  as  to  the  practicability  of 
preventing  this  sewage  polluting  the  water  in  the  river, 
and  passing  with  the  current  to  the  pumps  at  Fail-mount. 
In  some  localities  this  might  be  reached  by  an  arrange- 
ment of  subsiding  reservoirs  for  retaining  the  sewage  and 
refuse,  until  by  precipitation,  the  liquid  matter  would  be- 
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come  innocuous  to  the  river  water,  and  at  the  same  time 
would  allow  any  fertilizing  qualities  it  may  contain  to  be 
made  available  ;  but  the  topographical  features  of  the  river 
shores,  between  Fairmount  and  Manayunk,  preclude  the 
adoption  of  such  a  plan;  therefore,  we  are  forced  to  pro- 
vide for  it  a  separate  channel  through  which  it  may  be 
carried  to  the  lower  level  of  the  river  below  Fairmount 
dam. 

From  Manayunk  to  the  nearest  point  on  the  river  where 
this  sewage  could  be  safely  delivered  is  about  six  miles  ; 
and  a  sewer  can  be  constructed  alonsr  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  river,  which  will  not  only  carry  all  the  Manayunk 
sewage,  but  intercept  the  flow  from  the  mills  at  the  Wis- 
sahickon,  Falls  Village,  and  the  breweries  at  the  Spring- 
Garden  works. 

This  sewer  need  not  be  of  large  dimensions,  as  it  is  in- 
tended solely  for  conveying  sewage,  leaving  the  flow  of 
storm  waters  to  take  its  ordinary  channel ;  the  cost  there- 
fore would  not  exceed  an  amount  which  the  importance  of 
the  project  would  fully  warrant. 

The  western  side  of  the  river  for  the  greater  distance 
between  Fairmount  and  the  city  line,  about  one  mile  below 
Manayunk,  will  be  under  the  control  of  the  Park  Commis- 
sion, and  so  far  as  their  riparian  ownership  extends,  will 
be  kept  free  from  objectionable  drainage ;  while  the  char- 
acter of  the  upland  not  occupied  by  the  Park  is  such,  in 
connection  with  its  peculiar  location,  as  to  prevent  its  oc- 
cupancy by  other  than  suburban  residences  of  taste  and 
value.  The  dye-works  and  oil-refineries,  now  located 
along  this  shore,   are   entirely   within  the  power  of  the 
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Water  Department,  and  under  existing  laws  can  be  re- 
strained from  throwing  their  impurities  into  the  pool 
whenever  it  may  he  deemed  imperative. 

Yet  at  or  near  the  West  Philadelphia  Water  Works  is 
the  opening  of  a  valley  which  drains  a  section  of  the 
Twenty-fourth  Ward,  the  sewage  from  which  cannot  be 
diverted  from  the  Schuylkill,  but  can  be  carried  below  the 
dam,  without  great  expense,  by  constructing  a  berm  bank 
for  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company's  canal  from  the 
guard-lock  at  Fairmount,  a  distance  of  some  two  thousand 
feet  up-stream ;  this  will  confine  the  drainage  from  this 
valley  to  the  canal,  and  can  be  carried  to  the  lower  level 
during  navigation  with  the  passing  traffic  ;  and  during  the 
winter  season  through  a  flume  or  waste  weir. 

No  instrumental  examination  having  been  made  over 
the  ground  here  alluded  to,  this  can  be  considered  but  a 
very  general  view  of  the  subject  as  to  what  is  believed  to 
be  practicable  in  averting  the  terrible  results  which  impure 
water  used  for  domestic  purposes  in  a  city  would  entail 
upon  its  inhabitants,  but  is  sufficiently  in  detail  to  relieve 
us  from  any  absolute  anxiety  upon  this  one  very  important 
point  in  the  question  under  examination ;  and  also  to  war- 
rant an  early  instrumental  determination  of  the  proposed 
location  of  the  sewer,  with  its  cost.  As  a  rough  estimate 
of  the  expenditure  necessary,  we  would  say  that  we  be- 
lieve eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  will  construct  the 
entire  works. 

The  Park  Commission,  as  you  are  aware,  proposes  taking 
up  the  land  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  after  the  limits 
of  the  Park  proper  are  reached,  to  extend  a  road  of  one 
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hundred  feet  in  width  as  high  as  the  falls  on  the  west  side, 
and  as  high  as  the  Wissahickon  creek  on  the  east ;  if  this 
plan  be  carried  out  it  will  afford  a  good  opportunity  of 
constructing  a  sewer  as  proposed.  The  remarks  upon  this 
important  branch  of  our  subject  herein  introduced,  together 
with  the  rough  estimate  of  cost,  have  been  furnished  by 
the  Chief  Engineer  and  City  Surveyor,  Mr.  Ivneass.  Your 
Committee  is  satisfied  of  the  entire  practicability  of  build- 
ing the  sewer,  without  meeting  extraordinarv  or  insur- 
mountable  engineering  difficulties,  and  at  a  comparatively 
small  cost. 

Your  Committee  would  therefore  recommend  the  Com- 
mission to  exercise  the  power  vested  in  it  to  urge  upon 
Councils  the  importance  of  eventually  carrying  out  such  a 
plan  for  the  preservation  of  the  purity  of  the  water. 

The  consideration  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  Schuylkill  as 
a  source  of  supply  for  a  considerable  number  of  years. 
involves,  first,  the  somewhat  difficult  problem  of  estimat- 
ing with  certainty  the  increase  of  population,  and  the  cor- 
responding increase  of  the  water  required  for  its  use;  and, 
secondly,  the  power  of  equalizing  the  supply  of  water  in 
the  river  by  artificial  means,  so  that  the  flood  water  may 
be  made  to  compensate  for  the  diminished  flow  in  the 
dryest  of  the  summer  months. 

It  is  found  that  the  increased  demands  for  water  do  not 
obey  the  same  laws  as  that  of  the  population.  Each  year 
shows  that  a  larger  supply  is  required  than  the  accessions 
to  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  would  appear  to  indicate. 
The  increase  in  the  population  for  the  ten  years  preceding 
1850  was  about  70  per  cent.,  at  which  rate  the  popula- 
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tion  now  would  be  788,471,  which  is  probably  very  near 
the  number.  Taking  the  same  rate  of  increase  for  the 
next  twenty  years  we  should  have  in  1887  a  population  of 
2,278,680. 

The  increase  in  the  quantity  of  water  supplied  in  the 
last  ten  years  has  been  about  88  per  cent.,  at  which  rate 
the  average  supply  in  1887  would  be  92,725,750  gallons 
per  day,  and  the  maximum  required  during  the  summer 
months  would  probably  be  14  5, 6  22, 3  6  7  gallons  per  day. 

The  minimum  flow  of  the  Schuylkill  has  been  set  down 
at  about  400,000,000  gallons  per  day,  but  during  ten 
months  of  the  year  would  probably  be  at  least  five  times 
greater. 

The  smallest  quantity  of  water  flowing  to  waste  over  the 
dam,  after  the  city  and  the  Navigation  Company  had  taken 
their  supply,  was  this  year  in  the  month  of  September, 
when  at  least  1,080,276,000  gallons  passed  over  the  dam; 
and  the  average  quantity  thus  flowing  to  waste  in  the 
months  of  May,  June,  July,  August  and  September,  was 
2,714,292,000  gallons. 

Previous  to  the  year  1856,  careful  record  was  kept  of 
the  water  flowing  over  the  dam,  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  minim um  quantity  passing  over  the  dam  in  1853, 
1854,  1855,  was  in  the  month  of  September  each  year, 
when  it  reached  an  average  of  2,765,992, S00  gallons,  and 
the  annual  average  of  the  three  years  named  was  equal  to 
a  daily  flow  to  waste  of  4,242,416,396  gallons. 

From  the  above  it  will  appear  that  even  during  the  low- 
est stage  of  water  this  year  we  could  Ijave  pumped,  by  the 
use  of  turbine  wheels,  fully  115,000,000  gallons,  and  that 
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the  average  supply  of  the  five  months  named  would  have 
been  ample  to  supply  194,000,000  gallons,  and  the  yearly 
average  of  1853,  '4,  '5,  would  supply  303,000,000  gal- 
lons. It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  if  some  means  can  be 
devised  to  equalize  the  flow  of  the  river,  so  that  the  small 
discharge  of  the  summer  months  can  be  compensated  by 
the  surplus  of  the  winter,  we  should  have  it  in  our  power 
to  raise  by  water  power  alone  all  the  water  the  city  is  likely 
to  require  for  the  next  fifty  years. 

That  a  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  ability  to  do  this 
we  must  examine  two  points : 

First,  what  is  the  entire  annual  flow  of  the  river  ? 

And,  next,  what  degree  of  uniformity  of  flow  can  be 
maintained  ? 

The  whole  annual  flow  may  be  ascertained  from  exist- 
ing records  of  the  annual  rain-fall  applied  to  the  whole 
area  of  the  country  drained,  with  such  allowance  for  evapo- 
ration and  other  causes  of  loss,  as  the  topography  and  sur- 
face character  may  require. 

Records  extending  back  half  a  century  show  the  annual 
rain-foil  of  the  region  to  be  about  42  inches  of  water,  dis- 
tributed with  an  approach  to  equality  through  the  different 
months  as  to  its  whole  quantity,  but  varying  greatly  as  to 
the  proportion  available  for  river  flow. 

Rain-falls  of  two  quite  different  lands  yield  but  little 
water  that  is  available. 

Gentle  showers,  giving  less  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
of  water,  are  mostly  absorbed  by  the  soil  and  carried  off 
by  evaporation  and  vegetable  respiration.  Violent  storms, 
exceeding  one  inch  and  sometimes  reaching  six  inches  or 
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more,  pass  quickly  into  the  streams,  producing  destructive 
floods  running  rapidly  to  waste.  This  waste  can  be  pre- 
vented by  skilful  engineering,  and  the  water  made  useful 
for  hydraulic  purposes.  The  product  of  rain-falls  interme- 
diate between  these  extremes  is  largely  available  for  these 
purposes  without  costly  works. 

The  proportion  of  the  whole  rain-fall  which  will  flow 
into  the  rivers  depends  greatly  upon  the  topography  and 
geology  of  the  surface  drained. 

The  area  drained  by  the  Schuylkill  and  its  numerous 
tributaries  is  computed  to  exceed  1,800  square  miles,  one- 
third  of  which  comprises  the  mountains  and  steep  hills 
among  which  its  head-waters  rise.  A  region  of  this  char- 
acter is  found  by  observation  to  pour  75  per  cent,  or  more 
of  its  annual  rain-fall  into  its  river  channels,  making  the 
total  flow  from  this  district  about  forty  billion  of  cubic 
feet  a  year.  In  the  lower  districts,  comprising  1,200  square 
miles,  the  country  opens  into  gentle  slopes  and  rolling 
ground,  largely  under  culture  and  pasturage,  from  which 
the  flow  is  usually  estimated  to  average  one-half  the  entire 
rain-fall.  This  district  may  be  computed  to  supply  about 
fifty-seven  billion  cubic  feet,  making  the  entire  flow  into 
the  river  ninety-seven  billion  cubic  feet  per  annum. 

It  will  probably  be  safe  to  assume  the  available  waters 
of  the  whole  valley  of  the  river  to  be  50  per  cent,  of  the 
annual  rain-fall,  making  the  whole  flow  equal  to  ninety 
billion  cubic  feet  a  year,  or  an  average  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred million  gallons  per  day. 

It  has  been  estimated   that  the  average  annual  flow  of 
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the  Schuylkill  at  Fairmount,  exclusive  of  storm  floods,  is 
about  thirty-two  billion  cubic  feet. 

If  this  be  correct,  it  shows  the  waste  from  storm  floods 
to  be  near  sixty  billion  cubic  feet,  or  two-thirds  the  whole 
annual  flow;  of  the  remaining  third  it  is  known  that  a 
large  part  passes,  in  the  winter  and  spring  months,  in  ex- 
cess of  the  daily  wants  of  the  city,  and  leaves  an  inade- 
quate supply  for  part  of  the  summer  and  autumn. 

The  vast  amount  of  wasteful  flow  in  high  freshets  must 
be  evident  to  any  one  who  has  seen  the  rush  of  waters  over 
Fairmount  dam  on  these  occasions ;  and  it  may  be  demon- 
strated by  a  computation,  based  on  the  mathematical 
formula  usually  applied  to  such  measurements,  that  the 
discharge  over  the  dam  in  high  floods  is  more  than  three 
hundred  times  as  great  as  in  the  ordinary  low  stage  of  the 
summer  months,  making  a  waste  in  four  or  five  hours  equal 
to  two  months  of  flow  in  summer. 

Such  a  flood  would  pass  in  ten  or  twelve  days  a  quantity 
of  water  equal  to  the  whole  annual  drainage. 

An  obvious  remedy  for  these  irregularities  is  well-known 
to  hydraulic  engineers.  It  is  to  establish  pools  or  lakes  of 
storage  at  several  points  on  the  river  or  its  principal  tribu- 
taries, in  which  the  superfluous  waters  of  annual  snow- 
thaws  and  great  storms  (or  so  much  of  them  as  may  be 
needed)  shall  be  arrested  and  kept  for  gradual  use. 

By  arranging  the  outlet  of  these  pools  so  as  to  allow  a 
constant  discharge  into  the  natural  channels  equal  to  the 
ordinary  average  flow,  the  entire  country  bordering  on  the 
stream  will  receive  its   usual   supply  with  increased  regu- 
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larity,  and  would  also  to  some  extent  be  protected  against 
the  ravages  of  floods. 

In  some  respects  this  plan  is  less  objectionable  than  that 
which  carries  the  impounded  waters  to  their  destination  in 
an  artificial  channel  or  aqueduct,  and  requires  the  storage 
works  to  be  placed  at  a  fixed  altitude  irrespective  of  cost, 
and  also  takes  the  waters  away  from  the  district  entitled 
to  their  natural  flow.  It  admits  of  a  selection  of  places 
least  expensive  for  land  damages  and  cost  of  construction, 
and  avoids  entirely  the  great  expense  of  making  a  graded 
aqueduct;  it  also  allows  the  work  to  be  done  in  successive 
portions  available  for  use,  and  the  entire  system  may  be 
thus  enlarged  gradually  to  meet  a  growing  demand. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  system  of  pools  at  high  eleva- 
tion, with  a  graded  aqueduct,  will  deliver  the  water  directly 
into  the  distributing  reservoirs  without  the  aid  of  pumps ; 
and  will  thus  save  the  cost  of  expensive  machinery  and 
its  daily  attendance  and  wear. 

On  which  side  the  greatest  economy  will  be  found,  can 
be  determined  only  by  careful  and  thorough  investigation 
of  all  the  details  of  the  subject. 

This  lies  outside  of  the  present  inquiry,  which  aims  only 
at  the  determination  of  the  capacity  of  the  Schuylkill  for 
supply  by  any  system  that  may  be  adopted. 

The  oldest  work  of  the  kind  that  we  are  considering, 
now  in  use,  is  believed  to  be  the  reservoir  of  Saint  Ferreol, 
constructed  in  the  year  1667,  on  the  Languedoc  canal,  in 
France ;  it  is  of  considerable  magnitude,  giving  a  water 
depth  exceeding  one  hundred  feet,  and  is  shown  to  have 
been  substantially  built  by  its  continued  efficiency  through 
two  centuries.     Several  others  have  been   established  in 
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the  United  States,  to  feed  canals,  and  for  water  supplies, 
some  of  which  have  a  water  depth  of  more  than  fifty  feet ; 
a  series  of  such  storage  lakes  on  a  grand  scale,  with  an 
aggregate  capacity  of  three  hundred  billion  feet,  was  pro- 
jected ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  for  maintaining  a  uniform 
navigable  depth  of  water  in  the  Ohio  river. 

Perfectly  reliable  estimates  cannot  be  made  of  the  cost 
of  pools  on  the  Schuylkill,  in  the  absence  of  proper  sur- 
veys and  measurements ;  a  general  notion  may  be  derived 
from  the  actual  and  estimated  cost  of  some  of  the  works 
heretofore  established  or  projected.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
cost  per  cubic  foot  of  contents  diminishes  as  the  capacity 
of  the  pool  increases.  Some  of  the  pools  in  this  State 
having  a  capacity  of  only  forty  million  cubic  feet  have 
cost  one  dollar  per  1,500  cubic  feet. 

The  lakes  proposed  for  the  Ohio  river  project  were  to 
have  a  capacity  of  twenty-five  billion  cubic  feet  each,  and 
their  estimated  cost  was  one  dollar  per  12,500  feet  of 
capacity. 

An  approximate  estimate  for  pools  containing  one  billion 
cubic  feet  would  be  one  dollar  per  5,000  feet,  or  $200,000 
for  each  pool  of  this  capacity.  The  total  amount  of  storage 
to  be  provided  will  be  different  upon  the  two  systems 
mentioned ;  if  the  stored  waters  are  to  furnish  hydraulic 
power  to  lift  the  supply  into  distributing  reservoirs,  their 
quantity  must  be  much  larger  than  will  be  required  if  they 
flow  into  these  reservoirs  by  gravitation. 

The  first-named  system  will  most  severely  test  the  suffi- 
ciency of  water  supply  in  the  river,  and  the  estimates 
which  follow  are,  therefore,  made  with  reference  to  it. 

The  greatest  supply  of  water  furnished  by  all  the  works 
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belonging  to  the  city  appears,  from  the  published  official 
reports,  to  have  been  under  twelve  hundred  million  gallons 
per  month;  the  largest  proportion  raised  by  water-power 
at  Fairmount  has  been  under  nine  hundred  million  gal- 
lons per  month,  showing  a  deficiency  of  this  power  to  the 
extent  of  nearly  o  .e-fourth  of  the  supply  required.  If 
new  and  improve,  motives  were  substituted  for  the  old 
wheels,  the  whole  of  this  deficiency  would  be  supplied 
without  addition  to  the  expenditure  of  the  water-power. 

Assuming  that  the  quantity  needed  in  the  next  two  or 
three  years  will  reach  fifteen  hundred  million  gallons  per 
month,  provision  must  be  made  for  increasing  the  river  flow 
at  least  one-fourth  beyond  its  present  minimum  average, 
which  is  computed  to  be  nearly  two  billion  cubic  feet  per 
month  during  the  three  driest  months  of  the  year.  If, 
instead  of  adding  one-fourth,  we  make  it  double,  we  must 
provide  storage  for  six  billion  cubic  feet,  or  one-tenth  ot 
the  storm  waters  now  running  to  w^ste.  Six  pools  of  the 
magnitude  suggested  would  provide  the  requisite  storage, 
and,  according  to  the  approximate  estimate  given,  their 
aggregate  cost  would  be  $1,200,000. 

By  increasing  the  number  or  the  capacity  of  these  pools 
from  time  to  time,  they  might  eventually  reach  a  capacity 
for  storing  all  the  storm  waters  of  the  region  which  is  their 
ultimate  useful  limt. 

A  computation,  based  on  the  data  above  stated,  will 
show  that  the  average  flow  of  the  river  would  then  give 
sufficient  water-power  to  raise  into  distributing  reservoirs 
at  Philadelphia  over  three  and  one-half  billion  gallons  per 
month,  or  116,000,000  gallons  per  day,  throughout  the 
driest  period  of  the  year. 
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This  may  be  held  to  be  at  such  times  the  limit  of  the 
water-power  of  the  Schuylkill;  but  the  city  supply  may  be 
increased  to  any  extent  that  can  probably  be  needed,  by 
the  use  of  auxiliary  steam-power,  or  V1*  high  pools  and 
graded  aqueducts. 

The  maximum  demand  takes  place  in  summer,  when  we 
have  usually  the  minimum  quantity  of  water  in  the  river. 
The  importance  of  having  some  compensating  supply  to 
rectify  this  will  be  evident. 

As  the  expense  of  pumping  has  been  urged  against  the 
Schuylkill,  and  has  been  brought  forward  in  favor  of  a 
gravitation  supply  from  other  sources,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  show  to  what  extent  we  may  go  in  the  use  of  power 
before  reaching  an  annual'  expenditure  greater  than  the 
interest  upon  the  outlay  necessary  to  bring  the  water  by 
means  of  an  aqueduct  from  the  nearest  point  yet  proposed. 

In  estimating  the  cost  of  power,  the  actual  cost  of  rais- 
ing water  in  1866  at  Fairmount  and  Spring  Garden 
Works,  with  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  works  added, 
is  taken,  to  which,  in  the  case  of  water-power  alone  being 
used,  we  add  the  interest  on  the  estimated  cost  of  the  pro- 
posed sewer  and  compensatory  reservoir,  amounting  to- 
gether to  $120,000.  The  cost,  then,  to  raise  145,000,000 
gallonis  per  day,  the  estimated  quantity  required  in  1887, 
would  be  $474,780. 

To  raise  145.000,000  gallons  for  8  months  by  water  alone,  $234,204 
115.000.000       "        "     4       "  "  « 


,    221,303 
30,000,000       "        "     4       "        by  steam, 


$505,768 

The  interest  on  the  sewer  being  added,  but  not  that  of 
compensating  reservoirs. 
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To  pump  as  much  as  indicated  above  by  water-power 
would,  however,  require  the  erection  of  additional  mill- 
houses  ;  with  the  present  mill-house  and  the  substitution 
of  turbine  wheels,  the  total  capacity  will  be  50,000,000 
gallons  per  day.  The  cost  to  raise  145,000,000  will  then 
be: 

50.000,000  gallons  by  water  power,  with  sewer $170,275 

95,000,000       "         "    steam      "  ....     1.213 G25 


$1,383,900 

This  is  considered  a  high  estimate,  as  the  steam  power 
now  in  use,  upon  which  it  has  been  based,  may,  when  new 
works  are  constructed,  be  much  improved. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  145.000,000  gallons  will  not 
be  required  before  twenty  years  from  the  present  time. 

The  original  cost  of  the  Croton  aqueduct  was  at  the  rate 
of  $218,750  per  mile,  to  which  add  80  per  cent,  as  the 
probable  cost  of  such  work  now,  woidd  make  the  cost 
of  twenty-four  miles  of  conduit,  the  shortest  line  yet  pro- 
posed, $10,400,000,  the  interest  on  which  is  $002,400,  to 
which  should  be  added  $50,000  for  repairs  and  mainte- 
nance, making  the  annual  cost  by  such  a  plan  $652,400. 
And  if  the  water  was  brought  from  the  Delaware  Water 
Gap,  as  has  been  proposed,  the  annual  cost  would  not  be 
less  than  $2,315,000.  If  an  aqueduct  be  built  to  supply 
the  city,  it  must  be  made  of  sufficient  size  now  to  deliver 
the  quantity  which  will  be  required  twenty  years  hence, 
and  the  $10,400,000  (supposing  that  to  be  its  cost)  must 
be  expended  in  five  years,  the  probable  time  required  to 
construct  it. 

If  power  be  used  to  raise  the  water,  additions  can  be 
made  from  time  to  time  as  the  increase  of  the  popidation 
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will  demand,  the  total  expenditure  (which  in  this  case  will 
possibly  not  exceed  $3,500,000)  will  be  extended  over 
twenty  years. 

The  cost  of  increasing  the  present  works  to  make  them 
available  during  the  five  years  required  to  construct  the 
aqueduct  will  have  to  be  charged  against  it. 

Large  distributing  reservoirs  are  required  in  either  case, 
and  are,  therefore,  excluded  from  the  estimate.  Such 
reservoirs  should,  however,  be  of  larger  size  when  used  in 
connection  with  an  aqueduct,  than  when  power  is  employed ; 
for  the  reason  that  they  must  be  large  enough  to  permit 
time  for  the  repair  of  the  aqueduct  should  it  be  carried 
away  or  damaged  by  a  flood,  whilst  if  power  is  used  it  is 
scarcely  likely  that  all  the  machinery  will  be  disabled  at 
one  time. 

A  few  words  in  regard  to  the  Delaware  river — a  source 
of  supply  which  has,  to  some  extent,  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  our  citizens — may  not  be  out  of  place,  and  may  give 
an  additional  reason  (if  any  be  required)  for  going  to  con- 
siderable expense  to  protect  the  purity  of  that  stream, 
which  has  so  long  and  so  faithfully  supplied  the  daily 
wants  of  our  people. 

The  Delaware,  from  its  great  volume  and  the  extraordi- 
nary chemical  purity  of  its  water,  would,  of  course,  be  a 
desirable  source  of  supply  if  its  waters  were  taken  above 
the  influence  of  tide  water. 

But,  unfortunately,  there  is  no  point  within  a  reasonable 
distance  at  which  a  sufficient  head  can  be  obtained  to 
bring  in  the  water  by  gravitation.  The  level  of  the  stream 
at  Easton  (distant  from  the  city  in  a  direct  line  about  sixty 
miles)  is  but  160  feet  above  tide ;  of  this  probably  sixty  feet 
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would  be  lost  in  bringing  the  water  to  the  city  through  an 
aqueduct,  leaving  but  one  hundred  feet  head,  whilst  there 
are  parts  of  the  city  upon  the  east  side  of  the  Schuylkill 
which  require  a  head  of  about  140  feet. 

To  obtain  a  supply  from  the  Delaware  will,  therefore, 
require  the  employment  of  power ;  there  are  points  upon 
the  river  where  a  water-power  of  sufficient  magnitude 
can  be  made,  but  at  an  expense  far  greater  than  the  proba- 
ble cost  of  building  a  sewer  from  Manayunk  to  Fairmount. 
Though  not  strictly  within  the  duties  of  this  Committee, 
it  takes  the  liberty  of  making  a  few  suggestions  as  to  the 
means  proposed  for  increasing  and  insuring  the  supply 
from  the  Schuylkill. 

First.  By  the  construction  of  a  sewer  from  Manayunk 
to  a  point  below  Fairmount  dam. 

Second.  By  the  improvement  of  the  water-power  to  its 
fullest  extent. 

Third.  By  the  erection  of  large  auxiliary  engines  to  be 
used  during  the  dry  weather  of  summer,  which  might,  to 
some  extent,  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  able  to  raise  the  water 
from  below  the  dam  in  case  any  accident  should  occur  to 
that  important  structure. 

Fourth.  Additional  engines  of  large  size  at  Spring  Gar- 
den works,  capable  of  supplying  the  Delaware  reservoirs 
as  well  as  their  own. 

Fifth.  The  construction  of  very  large  distributing  reser- 
voirs or  reservoir. 

Sixth.  The  building  of  large  retaining  compensating 
reservoirs  upon  some  of  the  streams  at  the  head  waters  of 
the  river. 

In   conclusion,  your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
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through  the  powers  vested  in  the  Park  Commission  and 
City  Councils,  the  river  Schuylkill  may  be  made  a  suitable 
source  of  supply  for  very  many  years ;  and  that  by  the 
construction  of  compensating  reservoirs,  (as  above  indi- 
cated,) and  by  the  employment  of  steam-power  in  part,  the 
quantity  of  water  will  be  ample  for  at  least  fifty  years,  and 
it  believes  that  this  can  be  effected  without  unreasonable 
expense,  and  at  a  much  less  cost  than  any  other  plan  pro- 
posed for  the  introduction  of  other  streams. 

It  therefore  recommends  this  Commission  to  urge  City 
Councils  to  retain  the  Schuylkill  as  a  source  of  supply,  and 
to  take  immediate  steps  for  the  improvement  of  its  quality 
and  quantity,  in  the  manner  here  briefly  indicated. 

Your  committee  has  not  entered  into  the  details  of  im- 
proving the  works  and  constructing  the  sewer,  which  be- 
long properly  to  the  Chief  Engineer  and  City  Surveyor, 
and  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Water  Department,  who, 
when  called  upon,  will  doubtless  furnish  suitable  designs 
for  carrying  out  the  plans  named. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

FRED.  GRAFF,   Chairman, 
JNO.  C.  CRESSON, 
GEO.  G.  MEADE, 
STRICKLAND  KNEASS, 
WM.  SELLERS. 
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To  the 

COMMISSIONERS  OF  FAIRMOUNT  PARK. 

Gentlemen:  The  Committee  on  Plans  and  Improve- 
ments respectfully  report  that  the  resolution  of  the  Com- 
mission, requesting  them  to  consider  and  report  within 
what  boundaries,  in  their  judgment,  it  is  desirable  and 
proper  that  the  contemplated  Park  should  be  contained, 
has  received  the  careful  attention  which  its  great  import- 
ance demands.  In  arriving  at  the  conclusions  which  they 
report,  they  have  endeavored  to  forecast  the  prospective 
wants  of  this  great  and  growing  City,  and  to  provide  for 
the  preservation  of  pure  water,  and  of  an  open  public  place 
or  Park  for  the  health  and  enjoyment,  not  only  of  the 
living  generation,  but  also  of  those  which  shall  succeed  it. 

A  brief  statement  of  the  reasons  which  have  influenced 
the  opinion  of  the  Committee  will  conduce  to  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  their  report,  and  will  help,  as  they  hope,  to 
persuade  the  judgment  of  the  Councils  of  the  City,  whose 
right  and  duty  it  is  to  decide  the  question  of  the  proper 
boundaries  of  the  Park. 

The  City  of  Philadelphia  derives  its  water  supply  from 
a  stream  which  passes  directly  through  it,  and  elevates  the 
water  into  distributing  reservoirs  from  points  within  its 
limits,  which  are  already  surrounded  by  the  population  of 


the  City,  and  which,  at  no  distant  day,  will  be  densely 
peopled,  if  such  provision  as  this  report  contemplates  is 
neglected  to  be  made. 

This  water  supply — hitherto  of  unsurpassed  abundance, 
and  of  unequalled  purity — is  adequate  for  the  prospective 
wants  of  the  people  for  generations  to  come,  if  proper 
economy  is  observed  in  its  elevation  into  and  storage  in 
reservoirs,  and  proper  provision  is  made  to  protect  and 
preserve  its  purity. 

It  is  not  proposed  in  this  report  to  state  the  reasons 
upon  which  this  conclusion  is  based.  These  may  be  found 
in  the  report  of  another  Committee  of  this  Commission, 
whose  education  and  experience  peculiarly  fit  them  for  the 
investigation  of  such  questions. 

"  The  preservation  of  the  purity  of  the  water  supply  of 
the  City  of  Philadelphia,"  is  declared,  in  the  Act  of  Assem- 
bly which  creates  this  Commission,  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
objects  of  the  Park  which  the  Commission  is  required  to 
lay  out  and  establish;  and  hence,  in  selecting  the  lines 
which  the  Committee  recommend,  they  have  had  steadily 
before  them  this  great  and  important  purpose  of  the  law 
under  which  we  are  acting. 

Now,  if  ever,  while  it  is  yet  possible  to  be  done  at  a  cost 
which  i:.  moderate,  when  compared  with  its  advantages,  we 
must  possess  the  ground  which  surrounds  our  water  supply 
so  closely  that  the  impurities  which  are  drained  from  its 
surface  must  necessarily  be  drawn  into  the  reservoirs,  and 
by  preventing  the  erection  of  dwellings  and  manufactories 
upon  the  shores  of  the  basin,  and  of  the  waters  closely  ad- 
jacent, provide  against  the  pollution  of  the  water,  which  is 


the  «ole  supply  for  domestic  uses  of  the  present  and  of  the 
future  population  of  this  vast  and  rapidly  growing  City. 
If  we  fail  to  do  so,  and  our  population  continues  to  increase 
in  the  ratio  of  our  past  progress,  twenty  years  will  not  pass 
before  the  shores  of  the  Schuylkill  will  be  crowded  with 
dwellings  and  manufactories,  pouring  their  impurities  into 
the  basin,  and  compelling  the  City,  at  enormous  cost, 
either  to  build  fresh  works  at  some  other  point  where  pure 
water  for  domestic  uses  may  be  had,  or  else  to  acquire  the 
very  ground — the  purchase  of  which  we  now  recommend, 
while  its  cost  is  moderate — when  its  price  will  have  been 
so  enhanced  as  to  make  its  acquisition  almost  impracticable. 
No  one  who  has  watched  the  growth  of  this  City  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  observed  how  steadily  it  tends  to  the ' 
north  and  northwest,  can  be  indifferent  to  these  considera- 
tions. 

The  convenience  of  the  river  for  manufacturing  purposes, 
and  the  high  ground  and  picturesque  beauty  of  the  north- 
western portions  of  the  City,  on  both  sides  of  the  Schuylkill, 
attract  population,  and  the  owners  of  the  land  are  watch- 
ing with  interest  the  steady  approach  of  improvements 
that  are  pushing  toward  and  will  presently  reach  and  sur- 
round them. 

Our  population,  in  twenty  years,  will  probably  be  a 
million  and  a  half,  and  very  soon  this  object,  so  desirable 
and  now  so  attainable,  will  have  passed  beyond  our  reach. 
Independently  of  these  considerations,  the  ground  we 
propose  to  acquire  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  Park  purposes. 
No  other  city  in  the  Union  has,  within  its  boundaries, 
streams  which,  in  picturesque  and  romantic  beauty,  can 
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compare  with  the  Wissahickon  and  the  Schuylkill;  and 
there  are  few,  if  any,  which  include  within  their  limits 
landscapes  which,  in  sylvan  grace  and  beauty,  surpass  those 
which  abound  within  the  space  we  propose  to  appropriate. 
Nature  herself  has  so  adorned  them  that  little  remains  for 
art  to  do,  except  skilfully,  with  cautious  good  taste,  to  open 
such  paths  as  may  best  develop  the  natural  beauties  of  the 
ground.  Here  through  long  coming  generations,  when 
with  passing  time  our  overflowing  population  shall  have 
embosomed  these  spacious  grounds  with  the  homes  of  the 
people  of  a  vast  and  prosperous  city,  will  this  Park  con- 
tinue— a  monument  of  the  wisdom  and  the  foresight  of 
those  who  founded  it — protecting  the  purity  and  securing 
the  abundance  of  their  water  supply ;  ministering  in  its 
clear  air  and  ample  grounds  to  their  health  and  enjoyment, 
and  in  the  beauty  and  grace  of  its  natural  and  its  artificial 
adornments  to  the  refinement  of  their  taste ;  while  to  the 
spots  already  of  historic  interest,  which  are  within  its 
bounds,  will  be  added  others  on  which  stately  buildings 
will  arise,  for  works  of  art  or  taste,  or  for  instruction  in 
natural  science,  or  where  monuments  will  be  reared  to  the 
immortal  memory  of  those  who  in  their  day  have  greatly 
served  the  State.  The  cost  for  embellishment  will  be  less, 
far  less,  than  that  of  any  other  great  Park  of  which  we  have 
knowledge.  Even  if  the  cost  of  its  acquisition  and  adorn- 
ment were  never  repaid  in  money,  it  would  be  repaid  each 
year  in  the  health  and  enjoyment  of  the  people  ;  but  we  en- 
tertain no  doubt  that  the  tax  income,  from  increased  assess- 
ments of  properties  surrounding  the  Park,  will  soon  equal 
the  interest  upon  our  permanent  investment,  and  ultimately 


extinguish  its  cost.  Such  has  been  the  experience  of  our 
sister  city  of  New  York ;  where  an  expenditure  exceed- 
ing eleven  millions  of  dollars  already  yields  in  the  tax 
upon  increased  assessments  of  adjacent  lands  the  interest 
upon  the  entire  cost,  and  adds  to  this  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  per  annum  toward  the  extinction  of  the  debt. 
Thus  in  fourteen  years  repaying  all  its  cost,  and  ever  after 
by  adding  largely  to  the  assessable  value  of  real  prop- 
erty, enlarging  the  basis,  and  diminishing  the  burden  of 
taxation. 

The  Committee  propose  that  it  be  recommended  by  the 
Commission  to  the  City  Councils  that  the  boundaries  of 
the  Park  be  fixed  and  limited  as  follows,  viz. : 

Beginning  at  a  point  in  the  northeasterly  line  of  prop- 
erty owned  and  occupied  by  the  Reading  Railroad  Com- 
pany, near  the  City  bridge  over  the  river  Schuylkill  at 
the  Falls,  where  said  northeasterly  line  is  intersected  by 
the  line  dividing  property  of  H.  Duhring  from  that  of  F. 
Stoever  and  T.  Johnson,  extending  from  thence  in  a 
southwesterly  direction  upon  said  dividing  line,  and  its 
prolongation  to  the  middle  of  the  Ford  road ;  from  thence 
by  a  line  passing  through  the  southeast  corner  of  Forty- 
ninth  and  Lebanon  streets  to  George's  Run;  thence 
along  the  several  courses  of  said  Run  to  a  point  fourteen 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  and  a  half  feet  from  the  middle 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  measured  at  right  angles 
thereto ;  thence  by  a  straight  line  through  the  northeast 
corner  of  Forty-third  and  Hancock  streets  to  the  northerly 
side  of  Girard  avenue  near  Fortieth  street;  thence  by  the 
said  northerly  line  of  Girard  avenue  to  the  easterly  side 
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of  the  Junction  Railroad  as  now  used ;  thence  by  the  said 
easterly  side  of  the  Junction  Railroad  and  the  Pennsylva- 
nia ltailroad  to  the  north  side  of  Haverford  street;  thence 
by   the   northerly  side   of  said   Haverford   street    to    the 
westerly    side    of    Bridgewater    street;    thence   by   said 
Biidsrewater   street  to   the  north  line   of  Bridge  street : 
thence  by  said  Bridge  street  to  the  west  abutment  of  the 
Suspension  Bridge;  thence  by  the  northwesterly  side  of 
the  Suspension  Bridge  and  Callowhill  street  to  the  angle 
in   said  street,  on   the   southwesterly   side   of  Fail  mount 
Basin;  thence   by  the   northerly   side   of  Callowhill   and 
Biddle  streets  to  the  westerly  side  of  Twenty-fifth  street ; 
thence  by  the  said  Twenty-fifth  street  to  the  southwesterly 
side  of  Pennsylvania  avenue;  thence  by  the  said  south- 
westerly side  of  Pennsylvania  avenue  to  the  west  side  of 
Thirty-third  street ;  thence  across  said  Pennsylvania  ave- 
nue to  the  northwest  corner  of  Pennsylvania  avenue  and 
Thirty-third  street;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  north- 
west   corner    of  Columbia    avenue    and    Fortieth   street; 
thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the  northeast  corner  of  Susque- 
hanna avenue   and  Thirty-seventh  street,   or  to  a  point 
where   said  line   will  intersect   the   southerly  bounds   of 
property  owned  by  the  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  Company; 
and  by  said  property  line  to  such  a  distance  from  the  shore 
line  of  the  river  Schuylkill  as  will  permit  the  location  of  a 
carriage   road  one  hundred  feet  wide  upon  its  margin  ; 
thence  along  the  said  river  shore,  and  its  several  courses, 
as  may  be  most  practicable,  at  the  same  distance  as  above 
specified,   (provided   said  distance   shall   not  exceed   one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,)  to  a  point  opposite  the  intcrsec- 


tum  of  the  Eidge  Turnpike  and  School  Lane;  thence 

northwardly  to  a  point  on  the  southwesterly  .side  of  said 

Turnpike  Load,  opposite  to  the  southeasterly  side  of  said 

School  Lane;    thence   by   the  southwesterly   side   of  the 
IMge   rumpike  Uoad    an(J  .^   severai  co^es 

southeasterly  side  of  the  Wissahickon  Creek ;  thence  by 
the  several  courses  of  the  .southeasterly  side  of  ^Tissahick- 
-Jffto.^Schuylkmnrei,  thence  across  the  water 
course  of  sard  nvcr  to  the  northeasterly  line  of  the  Read- 
ing Karhoad  Company's  property  as  now  occupied  and  in 
>ea  tf  ctty  boundary  line,-  thence  along  said  north- 
easterlj  lme,  as  now  occupied  and  used  by  said  railroad 
company,  to  the  place  of  beginning 

The  Committee  further  recommend  that  an  avenue,  not 
less   tnan  one  hundred  feet  in  width,  be  laid  out  and 
opened  along  the  entire  outer  lino  of  the  Park,  common, 
.ngat&trard  avenue  and  thence  extending  to  the  western 
end  of  the  Falls  Bridge;  and  extending  on  the  eastern 
■  1c    from  the   mtersection  of  Pennsylvania  avenue  and 
Thmv-thtrd  .street,  northward  by  the  Park  boundary  to 
the  hue  oi  Laurel  Hid  Cemetery,  as  extended,  and  thence 
westwardly  by  said  line  to  the  river 

The  Committee  recommend  that  these  lines  be  defined 
and  e,tabhshed  as  constituting  the  permanent  boundaries 
of    he  Park;  but  they  also  recommend   that  a  carnage 
road  of  noble  proportions  be  laid  out,  commencing  at  Bel- 
mont avenue  at  a  point  south  of  City  avenue,  where  the 
-o     Cherts'   Hollow,  if  extended,   would  inte,ec 
md  B  Inront  avenue,  and  thence  by  courses  and  distances 
of  sard  Hollow,  m  the  most  practicable  way  to  the  foot  of 
Cty  avenue  upon  the  Schuylkill,  at  which  point  a  bridge 
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should  be  constructed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wissaliickon 
on  the  opposite  shore. 

They  also  recommend  that  the  control  of  the  Wissa- 
hickon,  and  of  both  shores  of  that  creek — within  narrow 
limits,  yet  such  as  will  suffice  to  protect  the  margin  of  the 
stream  from  impurities,  and  preserve  the  picturesque 
character  of  its  scenery — be  acquired  by  the  City  and 
used  in  connection  with  the  Park. 

Within  these  boundaries  are  contained,  as  nearly  as  the 
Committee  can  estimate,  including  the  water  area,  and 
excluding  the  proposed  road  on  the  western  side  of  the 
river,  through  Roberts'  Hollow,  and  also  excluding  the 
lines  alon^  the  Wissaliickon.  about  1,619  acres,  divided  as 
follows : 

Acres. 
On  the  western  side  of  tbe  river,  from  Bridge  street 

to  Girard  avenne 104 

North  of  Girard  avenne 930 

Total  on  the  west  bank 1,034 

On  the  east  side  of  the  river,  in  Fairmount,  Lemon 

Hill,  and  Sedgely  estates 140 

From  Thirty-third  street  and  Pennsylvania  avenue 

to  Laurel  Hill  purchase 117 

In  the  road  passing  along  the  front  of  Laurel  Hill 

to  Upper  Falls  village 10 

In  the  meadow  and  wooded   knoll  between   the 

Pudge  road   and    the  river,   extendiug   to    the 

mouth  of  the  TTissahickon 40 

In  Peters'  Island 1J 

Total  on  east  side 314],- 

"YVater  area  in  the  river  from  Fairmount  to  the 

W issahickon 270 

Total  land  and  water  area 1,G18 1 

Of  this  land,  about  GOO  acres  on  the  western  side  of  the 
river,  and   151  acres  on  the   eastern  side,  are  bevond  the 
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limits  heretofore  by  law  embraced  in  the  Park,  but  their 
possession  is  essential  to  the  protection  of  the  purity  of 
the  water,  and  the  establishment  of  such  open  grounds  as 
the  health  and  enjoymem  "  ^-e  large  population  for  which 
we  must  provide  will  speedily  require.  This  additional 
ground  is  more  remote,  and  therefore  much  less  costiv 
than  much  of  the  ground  which  is  already  contained  in 
the  Park. 

Six  hundred  and  eighty-five  acres  of  the  1,691,  including 
the  water  area,  are  already  owned  by  the  City,  and  have 
been  paid  for,  leaving  about  934  acres  of  the  proposed 
Park  to  be  acquired. 

In  selecting  these  lines  which  the  Committee  recom- 
mend, they  have  been  aided  by  Messrs.  Holmsted  &  Vaux, 
of  Xew  York,  and  Mr.  Robert  Morris  Copcland,  of  Boston, 
eminent  landscape  gardeners,  whose  large  experience  in 
such  works,  excellent  judgment  and  refined  and  cultivated 
taste,  has  greatly  assisted  us. 

In  substance  they  contemplate  a  carriage-road  on  either 
margin  of  the  river,  extending  from  the  Wire  bridge  upon 
the  western  side  to  City  avenue,  and  upon  the  eastern  side 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Wissahickon ;  and  these  points  beino- 
united  by  a  bridge,  the  road  so  extended  along  the  shores 
of  the  Wissahickon  creek — thus  controlling  the  banks  of 
the  river  and  its  chiefest  tributary,  and  securing  the  pirritv 
of  their  waters.  The  outer  lines  on  either  shore  are  so 
adjusted  as  to  command  such  adjacent  grounds  as,  bv  their 
natural  beauty  and  extent,  may  best  afford  a  noble  Park 
for  the  health  and  enjoyment  of  all  the  people  forever. 

Aside  from  the  daily  increasing  and  already  almost  vital 
necessity  of  controlling  these  grounds  for  the  protection  of 
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our  water  supply,  their  beauty  and  their  fitness  for  Park 
uses  is  such  that  posterity  will  utter  never-ceasing  re- 
proaches if  we  permit  this  last  opportunity  of  securing 
them  to  pass  unimproved,  for  if  we  fail  now  to  obtain 
them,  their  enhanced  cost  will  soon  place  them  beyond 
our  reach.  To  no  other  city  is  there  afforded  the  chance, 
at  a  cost  so  small,  of  preserving  and  perfecting  its  water 
supply,  and  of  providing  a  Park  of  such  unrivalled  beauty. 
Other  cities  have  expended  more  than  three  times  the 
possible  cost  of  obtaining  and  adapting  these  grounds,  in 
providing  a  park  alone,  and  have  found  the  taxes  derived 
from  increased  assessments  in  the  neighborhood  of  their 
park  adequate  within  five  years  to  pay  more  than  the 
interest  upon  the  entire  expenditure.  Viewed  even  in  a 
selfish  light,  this  Park  must  become  an  advantage  to  the 
revenue ;  viewtu.  in  the  far  nobler  light  of  its  importance 
to  the  health  and  happiness  of  long-coming  generations, 
its  value  is  beyond  price. 

In  the  full  conviction  that  these  and  other  reasons,  too 
numerous  for  detail,  yet  hardly  less  persuasive  than  those 
embodied  in  this  report,  will  induce  its  passage,  the  Com- 
mittee have  prepared  an  Ordinance,  which  they  report 
herewith,  and  recommend  that  after  its  approval  by  the 
Commission  it  be  sent  to  the  City  Councils,  with  an  earnest 
request  for  its  enactment  by  that  body. 

THEO.  CUYLEK,   Chairman, 
GEO.  G.  MEADE, 
STEICKLAND  KNEASS, 
FEEDEEICK  GRAFF, 

JOS.  HARRISON,  Jr. 

Committee  Plans  and  Improvement-. 
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AX  ORDINANCE 

Appropriating  ground  for  public  purposes,  pursuant  to  the  Acts  of  Assembly  em- 
powering the  City  of  Philadelphia  so  to  do  ;  also  defining  the  limits,  and  providing 
for  the  improvement  of  Fair  mount  Park. 

Section  1.  The  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  lite  City 
of  Philadetyhia  do  ordain,  That  Fairmoimt  Park  shall 
consist  of  the  area  of  water  and  of  ground  which  is 
embraced  within  the  following  limits,  to  wit:  beginning 
at  a  point  in  the  northeasterly  line  of  property  owned  and 
occupied  by  the  Reading  Railroad  Company,  near  the  City- 
bridge  over  the  river  Schuylkill  at  the  Falls,  where  said 
northeasterly  line  is  intersected  by  the  line  dividing  prop- 
erty of  H.  Duhrino'  from  that  of  F.  Stoever  and  T.  John- 
son,  extending  from  thence  in  a  southwesterly  direction 
upon  said  dividing  line  and  its  prolongation  to  the  middle 
of  the  Ford  road;  from  thence  by  a  line  passing  through 
the  southeast  corner  of  Forty-ninth  and  Lebanon  streets  to 
George's  Run;  thence  along  the  several  courses  of  said  Run 
to  a  point  fourteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven  and  a  half 
feet  from  the  middle  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  meas- 
ured at  right  angles  thereto ;  thence  by  a  straight  line 
through  the  northeast  corner  of  Forty-third  and  Hancock 
streets  to  the  northerly  side  of  Girard  avenue  near  Fortieth 
street ;  thence  by  the  said  northerly  line  of  Girard  avenue 
to  the  easterly  side  of  the  Junction  Railroad  as  now  used ; 
thence  by  the  said  easterly  side  of  the  Junction  Railroad 
and  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  to  the  north  side  of  Haver- 
ford  street;  thence  by  the  northerly  side  of  said  Haver- 
ford    street  to  the  westerly  side  of   Bridgewater   street ; 
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thence  by  the  said  Bridge  water  street  to  the  north  line  of 
Bridge  street;  thence  by  said  Bridge  street  to  the  west 
abutment  of  the  Suspension  bridge ;  thence  by  the  north- 
westerly side  of  the  Suspension  bridge  and  Callowhill 
street  to  the  angle  in  said  street,  on  the  southwesterly  side 
of  Fairmount  basin;  thence  by  the  northerly  side  of  Cal- 
lowhill and  Biddle  streets  to  the  westerly  side  of  Twenty- 
fifth  street;  thence  by  the  said  Twenty-fifth  street  to  the 
southwesterly  side  of  Pennsylvania  avenue ;  thence  by  the 
said  southwesterly  side  of  Pennsylvania  avenue  to  the  west 
side  of  Thirty-third  street ;  thence  across  said  Pennsylvania 
avenue  to  the  northwest  corner  of  Pennsylvania  avenue 
and  Thirty-third  street;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the 
northwest  corner  of  Columbia  avenue  and  Fortieth  street ; 
thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the  northeast  corner  of  Susque- 
hanna avenue  and  Thirty-seventh  street,  or  to  a  point 
where  said  line  will  intersect  the  southerly  bounds  of 
property  owned  by  the  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  Company ; 
and  by  said  property  line  to  such  a  distance  from  the 
shore  line  of  the  river  Schuylkill  as  will  permit  the  loca- 
tion of  a  carriage  road  one  hundred  feet  wide  upon  its 
margin;  thence  along  the  said  river  shore,  and  its  several 
courses,  as  may  be  most  practicable,  at  the  same  distance 
as  above  specified,  (provided  said  distance  shall  not  exceed 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,)  to  a  point  opposite  the  inter- 
section of  the  Ridge  turnpike  and  School  lane ;  thence 
northwardly  to  a  point  on  the  southwesterly  side  of  said 
turnpike  road,  opposite  to  the  southeasterly  side  of  said 
School  lane ;  thence  by  the  southwesterly  side  of  the  radge 
turnpike  road  and  its  several  courses  to  the  southeasterly 
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side  of  the  Wissahickon  creek;  thence  by  the  several 
courses  of  the  southeasterly  side  of  Wissahickon  creek  to 
the  Schuylkill  river ;  thence  across  the  water  course  of 
said  river  to  the  northeasterly  line  of  the  Reading  Rail- 
road  Company's  property,  as  now  occupied  and  in  use,  at 
the  city  boundary  line;  thence  along  said  northeasterly 
line,  as  now  occupied  and  used  by  said  railroad  company, 
to  the  place  of  beginning.  Excepting,  nevertheless,  hereout 
the  several  Water  Works  and  their  appurtenances,  which 
are  included  within  these  boundaries,  and  such  uses  of  the 
premises  immediately  adjacent  to  the  same  as  the  City  may 
from  time  to  time  require  for  the  purposes  of  its  Water 
Department ;  and  saving  the  rights  and  franchises  of  the 
Schuylkill  Navigation  Company,  and  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Connecting  and  Junction  Railroad  Companies, 
as  now  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  2.  That  there  shall  be  laid  out  and  constructed  a 
road  of  easy  and  practicable  grades,  extending  from  the 
intersection  of  the  northerly  line  of  the  Park  by  Belmont 
avenue,  on  the  westerly  side  of  the  river  Schuylkill,  to  the 
head  of  Roberts'  Hollow ;  and  thence  along  the  said  hollow 
and  the  river  Schuylkill  to  the  foot  of  City  avenue ;  ^id 
out  with  ground  contiguous  thereto  for  ornamentation,  of 
such  width  and  so  constructed  as  the  Commissioners  of 
Fairmount  Park,  appointed  under  authority  of  the  Act  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth,  may  deter- 
mine. And  the  City  of  Philadelphia  hereby  declares  its 
design  and  intent  to  make  such  road  and  its  contiguous 
ground  a  part  of  the  aforesaid  Park;  and  it  hereby 
authorizes  said  Commissioners  to  ascertain  by  proper  sur- 
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vey,  and  report  its  boundaries,  so  that  the  same  may  be 
duly  appropriated.  And  the  said  Commissioners  shall  in 
like  manner  lay  out  and  cause  to  be  opened  an  avenue 
outside  of  and  extending  along  so  much  of  the  boundary 
of  the  Park  as  is  between  the  point  of  beginning  in  the 
description  given  in  the  first  section  of  this  Ordinance 
and  Girard  avenue ;  which  new  avenue  shall  be  not  less 
than  one  hundred  feet  in  width ;  and  in  like  manner  on 
the  easterly  side  of  the  river  they  shall  lay  out  and  cause 
to  be  opened  a  similar  avenue,  extending  outside  of  and 
along  the  Park  boundary,  from  the  intersection  of  Thirty- 
third  street  and  Pennsylvania  avenue;  northwardly  to  the 
southerly  line  of  Laurel  Hill,  as  extended,  and  thence 
westwardly  along  said  line  to  the  river  Schuylkill.  And 
the  said  Commission  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered 
to  exercise  over  the  said  new  avenues,  and  also  over  so 
much  of  Girard  avenue  as  is  included  within  the  limits  of 
the  Park,  such  authority  as  may  be  requisite  for  their 
proper  laying  out,  decoration,  and  improvement,  and  for 
their  preservation  as  public  highways  adjacent  to  the 
Park. 

Sec.  3.  The  City  of  Philadelphia  hereby  declares  its 
intention  to  appropriate  the  shores  of  the  Wissahickon 
creek,  on  both  sides  of  the  same,  from  its  mouth  to  such 
point  as  may  hereafter  be  determined  by  said  Park  Com- 
missioners, and  of  such  width  as  may  embrace  the  road 
now  passing  along  the  same,  and  may  also  protect  the 
purity  of  the  water  of  said  creek,  and  preserve  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery  upon  its  banks,  so  that  the  same  may  be 
hereafter  added  to  Fairmount  Park,  and  constitute  a  part 
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of  the  same.  And  the  said  Commissioners  of  Fairmount 
Park  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered,  with  the  aid 
of  a  proper  survey,  to  define  the  appropriate  limits  of  the 
ground  proper  to  be  taken  for  Park  uses  upon  both  shores 
of  the  Wissahickon,  and  to  report  the  same  for  such  definite 
legislation  thereon  as  may  be  requisite  and  proper  for  the 
Councils  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 

Sec.  4.  The  City  of  Philadelphia,  in  pursuance  of  the 
several  Acts  of  Assembly  enabling  it  so  to  do,  and  of  any 
and  all  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Common- 
wealth conferring  such  power  upon  it,  does  hereby  appro- 
priate and  set  apart  forever  the  area  of  land  and  water 
comprised  within  the  limits  prescribed  in  the  preceding 
sections  of  this  Ordinance,  as  an  open  public  ground  and 
Park  for  the  preservation  of  the  purity  of  the  Schuylkill 
water,  and  of  the  health  and  enjoyment  of  the  people 
forever. 

Sec.  5.  That  in  addition  to  the  powers  conferred,  by  the 
Act  of  Assembly  creating  the  Commission,  upon  the  Com- 
missioners of  Fairmount  Park,  the  City  of  Philadelphia 
hereby  authorizes  and  empowers  said  Commission  to  take 
possession  of  so  much  of  the  ground  contained  within  the 
limits  set  forth  in  the  preceding  sections  of  this  Ordinance 
as  may  be  beyond  the  limits  of  the  ground  appropriated 
by  or  under  the  Act  of  Assembly  establishing  said  Com- 
mission, and  to  exercise  over  the  same,  as  part  of  Fair- 
mount  Park,  all  the  powers  and  authorities  which  are 
requisite  for  its  appropriation,  its  laying  out  and  adorn- 
ment, as  part  of  the  Park;   subject,  nevertheless,  to  snch 
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appropriation  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  made  for  such 
purposes  by  the  Councils  of  the  City. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  said  Commission  be  and  they  are  hereby 
authorized  and  empowered  to  negotiate  with  the  owners 
of  so  much  of  the  land  included  within  the  aforesaid  limits 
as  is  beyond  the  boundaries  mentioned  in  the  Act  of  Assem- 
bly establishing  the  Commission,  and  to  agree  with  them 
if  it  be  practicable  as  to  the  price  of  their  land;'  and  if  it 
is  not  practicable  so  to  do,  that  the  Law  Department  of 
the  City  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed, 
upon  the  request  of  said  Commission,  to  take  proper  steps  in 
the  law  for  the  ascertaining  and  adjusting  of  the  damages 
attending  the  taking  of  such  land. 


ACT  OF  ASSEMBLY, 

The  Passage  of  which  is  Recommended. 


A    SUPPLEMENT 

To  an  Act,  entitled  "An  Act  appropriating  ground  for  public  purposes,  in  the  City 
of  Philadelphia,"  approved  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  March,  Anno  Domini  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-seven. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in 
General  Assembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the 
authority  of  the  same,  That  the  boundaries  of  the  Fairmount 
Park  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  shall  be  the  following,  to 
wit:  Beginning  at  a  point  in  the  northeasterly  line  of 
property  owned  and  occupied  by  the  Reading  Railroad 
Company,  near  the  City  bridge  over  the  river  Schuylkill  at 
the  Falls,  where  said  northeasterly  line  is  intersected  by 
the  line  dividing  property  of  H.  Duhring  from  that  of  F. 
Stoever  and  T.  Johnson ;  extending  from  thence  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  upon  said  dividing  line  and  its  prolon- 
gation to  the  middle  of  the  Ford  road ;  from  thence  by  a 
line  passing  through  the  southeast  corner  of  Forty-ninth 
and  Lebanon  streets  to  George's  Run ;  thence  along  the 
several  courses  of  said  Run  to  a  point  fourteen  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  and  a  half  feet  from  the  middle  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  measured  at  right  angles  thereto ; 
thence  by  a  straight  line  through  the  northeast  corner  of 
Fortv-third  and  Hancock  streets  to  the  northerly  side  of 
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Girard  avenue  near  Fortieth  street;  thence  by  the  said 
northerly  line  of  Girard  avenue  to  the  easterly  side  of  the 
Junction  Railroad  as  now  used ;  thence  by  the  said  easterly 
side  of  the  Junction  Railroad  and  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road to  the  north  side  of  Haverford  street ;  thence  by  the 
northerly  side  of  said  Haverford  street  to  the  westerly  side 
of  Bridgewater  street;  thence  by  said  Bridgewater  street 
to  the  north  line  of  Bridge  street ;  thence  by  said  Bridge 
street  to  the  west  abutment  of  the  Suspension  bridge ; 
thence  by  the  northwesterly  side  of  the  Suspension  bridge 
and  Callowhill  street  to  the  angle  in  said  street,  on  the 
southwesterly  side  of  Fairmount  basin;  thence  by  the 
northerly  side  of  Callowhill  and  Biddle  streets  to  the 
westerly  side  of  Twenty-fifth  street;  thence  by  the  said 
Twenty-fifth  street  to  the  southwesterly  side  of  Pennsyl- 
vania avenue;  thence  by  the  said  southwesterly  side  of 
Pennsylvania  avenue  to  the  west  side  of  Thirty-third 
street;  thence  across  said  Pennsylvania  avenue  to  the 
northwest  corner  of  Pennsylvania  avenue  and  Thirty- 
third  street;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  northwest 
corner  of  Columbia  avenue  and  Fortieth  street ;  thence  in 
a  direct  line  to  the  northeast  corner  of  Susquehanna 
avenue  and  Thirty-seventh  street,  or  to  a  point  where  said 
line  will  intersect  the  southerly  bounds  of  property  owned 
by  the  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  Company,  and  by  said  pro- 
perty line  to  such  a  distance  from  the  shore  line  of  the 
river  Schuylkill  as  will  permit  the  location  of  a  carriage 
road  one  hundred  feet  wide  upon  its  margin ;  thence  along 
said  river  shore  and  its  several  courses  as  may  be  most 
practicable,  at  the  same  distance  as  above  specified,  (pro- 
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vided  said  distance  shall  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet,)  to  a  point  opposite  the  intersection  of  the  Ridge 
turnpike  and  School  lane ;  thence  northwardly  to  a  point 
on  the  southwesterly  side  of  said  turnpike  road  opposite 
to  the  southeasterly  side  of  said  School  lane ;  thence  by 
the  southwesterly  side  of  the  Ridge  turnpike  road  and  its 
several  courses  to  the  southeasterly  side  of  the  Wissahickon 
creek ;  thence  by  the  several  courses  of  the  said  south- 
easterly side  of  Wissahickon  creek  to  the  Schuylkill  river ; 
thence  across  the  water  course  of  said  river  to  the  north- 
easterly hue  of  the  Reading  Railroad  Company's  property 
as  now  occupied  and  in  use,  at  the  City  boundary  line ; 
thence  along  said  northeasterly  line,  as  now  occupied  and 
used  by  said  railroad  company,  to  the  place  of  beginning ; 
excepting,  nevertheless,  hereout  the  several  Water  Works 
and  their  appurtenances,  which  are  included  within  these 
boundaries,  and  such  uses  of  the  premises  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  same,  as  the  City  of  Philadelphia  may  from 
time  to  time  require  for  the  purposes  of  its  water  depart- 
ment. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  title  to  and  ownership  of  the  ground 
within  said  boundaries  shall  be  vested  in  the  City  of 
Philadelphia,  excepting  therefrom  so  much  as  shall  be 
required  by  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company,  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading,  the  Junction  and  Connecting  Rail- 
road Companies  for  the  execution  of  their  franchises  as 
now  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  3.  So  much  of  the  ground  as  was  embraced  in 
the  Act  to  which  this  is  a  Supplement,  approved  the 
twenty-sixth  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
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and  sixty-seven,  and  is  not  included  in  the  above  boun- 
daries, is  hereby  released  from  all  claim  of  title  by  the  said 
city,  with  the  same  effect  as  if  it  had  never  been  included. 

Sec.  4.  That  all  the  grounds  taken  within  the  boun- 
daries of  the  Fairmount  Park  by  the  first  section  of 
this  Act,  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  powers  and  control 
given  by  the  Act  to  which  this  is  a  Supplement  to  the  City 
of  Philadelphia  and  the  Park  Commissioners  designated 
by  or  appointed  under  said  Act;  and  the  owners  of  all 
ground  taken  for  the  Park,  and  others  interested  therein, 
shall  be  compensated  as  in  said  Act  is  directed  and  pro- 
vided. 

Sec.  5.  The  said  Commissioners  shall  have  power  and 
authority,  from  time  to  time,  to  vacate  any  street  or  road 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Park,  (excepting  Girard 
avenue,)  and  £G  open  for  public  use  such  other  roads, 
avenues  and  streets  therein  as  they  deem  necessary. 

Sec.  6.  The  Councils  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  shall 
cause,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Surveys, 
such  alterations  of  the  plan  of  survey  of  the  Twenty-fourth 
Ward  as  lies  between  Fairmount  Park  as  by  this  Act 
established,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  City  avenue, 
and  of  the  contiguous  parts  of  the  Twentieth  and  Twenty- 
eighth  Wards,  as  may  become  necessary  or  expedient  by 
reason  of  the  extension  as  aforesaid  of  the  limits  of  the 
Fairmount  Park,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  established  in 
manner  as  now  provided  by  law  for  revising  or  laying  out 
plans  of  survey  in  and  for  the  City  of  Philadelphia ;  and 
shall  lay  out  an  avenue  as  one  of  the  streets  of  the  city, 
of  the  width  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  feet,  as  a  boun- 
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dary  of  the  Park  on  the  southwest,  west  and  northwest  sides 
thereof,  extending  from  Girard  avenue  to  the  river  Schuyl- 
kill, at  or  near  the  Falls  bridge ;  and  also  upon  the  eastern 
side  of  the  river  from  the  intersection  of  Pennsylvania 
avenue  and  Thirty-third  street,  northward  along  the  boun- 
dary of  said  Park  to  the  river  Schuylkill. 

Sec.  7.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Park  shall  extend  to  the  breadth  of  the  footway  next  the 
Park,  in  all  avenues  or  streets  which  shall  bound  upon  the 
Park,  and  they  shall  direct  the  manner  in  which  such  foot- 
ways shall  be  laid  out,  curbed,  paved,  planted  and  orna- 
mented ;  which  footways  shall  not  be  less  than  twenty  feet 
in  width  on  any  avenue  or  street  of  the  width  of  one  hun- 
dred feet,  and  of  like  proportion  upon  any  street  or  avenue 
of  a  greater  or  less  width,  unless  otherwise  directed  by  the 
Commissioners. 

Sec.  8.  The  said  Park  Commissioners  or  jury  who  shall 
assess  the  compensation  to  the  owners  for  the  ground 
taken,  shall  ascertain  and  make  compensation  for  build- 
ings, as  well  as  the  ground  taken,  if  the  Park  Commission- 
ers shall  desire  to  retain  the  buildings ;  but  all  buildings 
and  machinery-  and  fixtures  not  required  by  the  Park 
Commission,  shall  be  removed  by  'the  owners  thereof 
whenever  payment  of  the  compensation  awarded  them 
shall  be  made  or  tendered  to  them;  and  upon  such  pay- 
ment or  tender,  the  Park  Commissioners  shall  forth- 
with take  possession  of  the  premises.  If  any  owner  or 
lessee  of  ground  taken  cannot  be  found,  notice  of  the 
taking  and  valuation  of  his  land  shall  be  given  by  adver- 
tisement in  two  daily  papers,  published  in  Philadelphia, 
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six  times,  and  in  the  Legal  Intelligencer  twice ;  and  the 
amount  awarded  in  such  case  to  the  owner  or  lessee,  shall 
remain  in  the  City  treasury,  until  such  owner  shall  produce 
the  decree  of  the  court  having  jurisdiction  in  the  premises, 
ordering  the  said  moneys  to  be  paid  to  him  or  his  legal 
representatives. 

Sec.  9.  The  said  Commissioners  and  jury  may  make 
partial  or  special  reports,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  court, 
as  they  may  be  ready  to  do  so,  and  the  court  may  act  upon 
such  reports  separately;  and  the  powers  of  the  jury  shall 
continue,  unless  limited  by  the  court,  or  they  be  required 
by  the  court  to  make  report,  until  they  shall  have  reported 
on  all  the  cases  on  which  they  have  been  appointed, 
although  a  term  or  terms  of  the  court  shall  have  inter- 
vened ;  and  jurors  may  be  appointed  upon  one  or  more 
cases,  according  to  the  order  of  the  court  made;  and 
whenever  any  report  of  the  said  Commissioners  or  of  the 
jury  shall  have  been  confirmed  by  the  court,  the  valuation 
made  shall  be  forthwith  payable  by  the  City  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

Sec.  10.  The  City  of  Philadelphia  shall  be  authorized  to 
raise  by  loans,  from  time  to  time,  such  sums  of  money  as 
shall  be  necessary  to  make  compensation  for  all  grounds 
heretofore  taken  or  to  be  taken  for  said  Fairmount  Park, 
and  for  the  laying  out  and  construction  thereof  for  public 
use;  for  the  permanent  care  a  \d  improvement  thereof, 
and  for  all  culverts  and  other  means  of  preserving  the 
Schuylkill  water  pure  for  the  use  of  the  citizens  of  said 
city ;  and  shall  annually  assess  taxes  for  keeping  in  repair 
and  good  order  the  said  Park;  and  shall  also  provide  for 
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the  payment  of  the  interest  on  all  said  loans,  and  the  usual 
sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  thereof. 

Sec.  11.  The  said  Park  Commissioners  shall,  from  time 
to  time,  appoint  such  officers,  agents  and  subordinates  as 
they  may  deem  necessary,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and 
the  Act  to  which  this  is  a  Supplement ;  and  they  shall  pre- 
scribe the  duties  and  the  compensation  to  be  paid  them  ; 
and  so  much  of  the  second  section  of  the  Act  to  which  this 
is  a  Supplement,  as  requires  that  the  Secretary  shall  be 
chosen  from  the  Commissioners,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  12.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  said  Park  Commissioners 
to  acquire  title  to  the  whole  of  any  tract  of  land,  part  of 
which  shall  fall  within  the  boundaries  mentioned  in  the 
first  section  of  this  Act,  and  take  conveyance  thereof  in 
the  name  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia ;  and  such  part  thereof 
as  shall  lie  beyond  the  said  Park  limits,  again  to  sell  and 
convey  in  absolute  fee  simple  to  any  purchaser  or  pur- 
chasers thereof,  by  deeds  to  be  signed  by  the  Mayor,  under 
the  seal  of  the  City,  to  be  affixed  by  direction  of  Councils ; 
either  for  cash,  or  part  cash  and  part  to  be  secured  by 
bond  and  mortgage  to  the  City,  paying  all  cash  into  the 
City  treasury :  Provided,  that  the  proceeds  of  such  sales 
shall  be  paid  into  the  sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of 
the  loan  created  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act:  Pro- 
vided also,  that  no  Commissioner,  nor  any  officer  under 
the  Park  Commission,  shall  in  any  wise  be  directly  or  in- 
directly interested  in  any  such  sale  of  lands  by  the  Com- 
missioners as  aforesaid;  and  if  any  Commissioner  or  officer 
aforesaid  shall  act  in  violation  of  this  proviso,  he  shall,  if 
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a  Commissioner,  be  subject  to  expulsion;  if  an  officer,  to 
be  discharged,  by  a  majority  of  votes  of  the  Board  of  Park 
Commissioners,  after  an  opportunity  afforded  of  explana- 
tion and  defence. 

Sec.  13.  The  said  Board  of  Commissioners  shall  annu- 
ally hereafter,  in  the  month  of  December,  make  to  the 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  a  report  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  a  statement  of  their  expenditures  for  the 
preceding  year. 

Sec.  14.  The  said  Park  Commissioners  shall  have  exclu- 
sive power  to  lease  from  year  to  year,  all  houses  and  build- 
ings within  the  Park  limits,  which  may  be  let  without 
prejudice  to  the  interests  and  purposes  of  the  Park,  by 
leases  to  be  signed  by  their  President  and  Secretary,  and 
to  collect  the  rents  and  pay  them  into  the  City  treasury. 

Sec.  15.  All  houses  and  buildings  now  built  or  to  be 
built  on  any  part  of  the  Park  grounds,  by  or  for  boat  or 
skating  clubs,  or  zoological  or  other  purposes,  shall  be 
tal~en  to  have  rights  subordinate  to  the  public  purposes 
intended  to  be  subserved  by  acquiring  and  laying  out  the 
Park,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  regulations  of  said  Park 
Commissioners,  under  licenses  which  shall  be  approved  by 
the  Commission,  and  signed  by  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary, and  will  subject  them  to  their  supervision  and  to 
removal,  or  surrender  to  the  City,  whensoever  the  said 
Commissioners  may  require. 

Sec.  16.  The  said  Park  Commissioners  shall  have  power 
to  accept  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  City  of  Philadel- 
phia, devises,  bequests  and  donations  of  lands,  moneys, 
objects   of  art  and  natural  history,  maps  and  books,  or 
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other  things,  upon  such  trusts  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
testator  or  donor;  provided  such  trusts  be  satisfactory  to 
the  Commission,  and  compatible  with  the  purposes  of  said 
Park. 

Sec.  17.  None  of  the  Park  Commissioners,  nor  any  per- 
son employed  by  them,  shall  have  power  to  create  any 
debt  or  obligation  to  bind  said  Board  of  Commissioners, 
except  by  the  express  authority  of  the  said  Commissioners 
at  a  meeting  duly  convened. 

Sec.  18.  The  said  Park  Commissioners  shall  have  the 
power  to  govern,  manage,  lay  out,  plant  and  ornament  the 
said  Fairmount  Park,  and  to  maintain  the  same  in  good 
order  and  repair;  and  to  construct  all  proper  bridges, 
buildings,  railways,  and  other  improvements  therein,  and 
to  repress  all  disorders  therein  under  the  provisions  here- 
inafter contained. 

Sec.  19.  The  said  Park  Commissioners  shall  employ, 
equip  and  pay  a  Park  police,  adequate  to  maintain  good 
order  therein,  and  in  all  houses  thereupon,  and  to  dis- 
charge them  at  pleasure;  which  police  shall  be  subject  to 
the  orders  of  the  Mayor  upon  any  emergency. 

Sec.  20.  That  the  said  Park  Commissioners  shall  have 
authority  to  license  the  laying  down,  and  the  use  for  a 
term  of  years,  from  time  to  time,  of  such  passenger  rail- 
ways as  they  may  think  will  comport  with  the  use  and  en- 
joyment of  the  said  Park  by  the  public,  upon  such  terms 
as  said  Commissioners  may  agree;  all  emoluments  from 
which  shall  be  paid  into  the  City  treasury. 

Sec.  21.  The  said  Park   shall  be  under  the  following 
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rules  and  regulations,  and  such  others  as  the  Park  Com- 
missioners may  from  time  to  time  ordain.  . 

I.  No  persons  shall  turn  cattle,  goats,  swine  or  horses 
loose  into  the  Park. 

II.  No  persons  shall  carry  fire-arms,  or  shoot  birds  in 
the  Park,  or  within  fifty  yards  thereof,  or  throw  stones  or 
other  missiles  therein. 

III.  No  one  shall  cut,  break,  or  in  anywise  injure  or  de- 
face the  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  turf,  or  any  of  the  buildings, 
fences,  structures  or  statuary,  or  foul  any  fountains  or 
springs  within  the  Park. 

IV.  No  person  shall  drive  or  ride  therein  at  a  rate  ex- 
ceeding seven  miles  an  hour. 

V.  No  one  shall  ride  or  drive  therein,  upon  any  other 
than  upon  the  avenues  and  roads. 

VI.  No  coach  or  vehicle  used  for  hire,  shall  stand  upon 
any  part  of  the  Park  for  the  purpose  of  hire,  nor  except 
in  waiting  for  persons  taken  by  it  into  the  Park,  unless 
in  either  case  at  points  designated  by  the  Commission. 

VII.  No  wagon  or  vehicle  of  burden  or  traffic  shall  pass 
through  the  Park,  except  upon  such  road  or  avenue  as 
shall  be  designated  by  the  Park  Commissioners  for  burden 
transportation. 

VIII.  No  street  railroad  car  shall  come  within  the  lines 
of  the  Park  without  the  license  of  the  Park  Commission. 

IX.  No  person  shall  expose  any  article  for  sale  within 
the  Park  without  the  previous  license  of  the  Park  Com- 
mission. 

X.  No  person  shall  take  ice  from  the  Schuylkill  within 
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the  Park  without  the  license  of  the  said  Commission  first 
had,  upon  such  terms  as  they  may  think  proper. 

XI.  No  threatening,  abusive,  insulting,  or  indecent 
language  shall  be  allowed  in  the  Park. 

XII.  No  gaming  shall  be  allowed  therein,  nor  any 
obscene  or  indecent  act  therein. 

XIII.  No  person  shall  go  in  to  bathe  within  the  Park. 

XIV.  No  person  shall  fish  or  disturb  the  water-fowl  in 
the  pool,  or  any  pond,  or  birds  in  any  part  of  the  Park, 
nor  discharge  any  fire-works  therein,  nor  affix  any  bills  or 

notices  therein. 

XV.  No  person  shall  have  any  musical,  theatrical,  or 
other  entertainment  therein,  without  the  license  of  the 
Park  Commissioners. 

XVI.  No  person  shall  enter  or  leave  the  Park  except  by 
such  gates  or  avenues  as  may  be  for  such  purpose  arranged. 

XVII.  No  gathering  or  meeting  of  any  kind,  assembled 
through  advertisement,  shall  be  permitted  in  the  Park 
without  the  previous  permission  of  the  Commission;  nor 
shall  any  gathering  or  meeting  for  political  purposes  in 
the  Park  be  permitted  under  any  circumstances. 

Sec.  22.  Any  person  who  shall  violate  any  of  said  rules 
and  regulations,  and  any  others  which  shall  be  ordained 
by  the  said  Park  Commissioners,  for  the  government  of  said 
Park,  not  inconsistent  with  this  act,  or  the  laws  and  con 
stations  of  this  State  and  United  States— the  power  to 
ordain  which  rules  and  regulations  is  hereby  expressly 
given  to  said  Commissioners— shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor,  and  shall  pay  such  fine  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
said  Park  Commissioners,  not  to  exceed  five  dollars  for 
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each  and  every  violation  thereof,  to  be  recovered  before 
any  alderman  of  said  City,  as  debts  of  that  amount  are  re- 
coverable, which  fines  shall  be  paid  into  the  City  treasury; 
Provided,  That  if  said  Park  Commissioners  should  license 
the  taking  of  ice  in  said  Park,  or  the  entry  of  any  street 
railroad  car  therein,  or  articles  for  sale,  or  musical  enter- 
tainments, it  may  be  with  such  compensation  as  they  may 
think  proper,  to  be  paid  into  the  City  treasury;  And 
provided,  That  any  person  violating  any  of  said  rules  and 
regulations  shall  be  further  liable  to  the  full  extent  of  any 
damage  by  him  or  her  committed,  in  trespass  or  other  ac- 
tion; and  any  tenant  or  licensed  party  who  shall  violate 
the  said  rules,  or  any  of  them,  or  consent  to  or  permit  the 
same  to  be  violated  on  his  or  her  or  their  premises,  shall 
forfeit  his  or  her  or  their  lease  or  license,  and  shall  be 
liable  to  be  forthwith  removed  by  a  vote  of  the  Park  Com- 
mission ;  and  every  lease  and  license  shall  contain  a  clause 
making  it  cause  of  forfeiture  thereof  for  the  lessee  or 
party  licensed  to  violate  or  permit  or  suffer  any  violation 
of  said  rules  and  regulations  or  any  of  them.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  police  appointed  to  duty  in  the  Park, 
without  warrant,  forthwith  to  arrest  any  offender  against 
the  preceding  rules  and  regulations,  whom  they  may  de- 
tect in  the  commission  of  such  offence,  and  to  take  the 
I  "U'son  or  persons  so  arrested  forthwith  before  a  magis- 
trate having  competent  jurisdiction. 

Sec.  23.  All  rents,  license  charges  and  fees;  all  fines, 
proceeds  of  all  sales,  except  of  lands  purchased,  and  profits 
of  whatsoever  kind  to  be  collected,  received,  or  howsoever 
realized,  shall  be  paid  into  the  City  treasury,  as  a  fund  to 
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Office  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Fairmount  Park. 
Philadelphia,  December  31,  1868. 

To  the  Honorable  the 

MAYOR  OF  1HE  CITY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  fourteenth  section  of  the  supplement  to  the  law  es- 
tablishing the  Park  Commission  makes  it  the  duty  of  the 
Board  in  the  month  of  December,  annually,  to  present  to 
the  Mayor  of  the  City  a  report  of  their  proceedings,  and 
a  statement  of  their  expenditures  for  the  preceding  year. 

In  performing  this  duty  for  the  first  time  it  seems  proper 
to  commence  with  a  brief  history  of  the  origin  of  the  Park. 
Some  of  the  incidents  connected  with  it  will  preserve,  for 
grateful  remembrance  by  posterity,  the  generous  deeds  of 
the  men  to  whom  they  will  be  chiefly  indebted  for  the  en- 
joyment of  wholesome  water  and  shady  groves  and  re- 
freshing breezes  in  the  midst  of  a  great  City. 

The  first  acquisition  of  land  by  the  City  within  the 
bounds  of  Fairmount  Park  was  made  in  the  year  1812,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  water  free  from  the 
impurities  of  City  drainage,  and  a  site  for  a  reservoir  high 
enough  to  distribute  this  supply  to  the  loftiest  buildings 
in  the  town. 


The  precipitous  bluff  known  from  earliest  days  as  "  Faire 
Mount"  was  the  nearest  point  sufficiently  high  for  this 
purpose ;  it  was  then  outside  of  the  City  limits  and  much 
too  far  away  to  be  thought  of  as  a  resort  for  public  recrea- 
tion ;  the  most  remote  spot  reached  by  the  pedestrians  of 
that  day  was  the  water  basin  on  the  Schuylkill  at  the  head 
of  Chestnut  street. 

By  the  first  purchase  only  five  acres  were  obtained,  at  a 
cost  of  $1 6,666  i%%  ;  but  additional  ground  was  bought  as 
it  was  needed  until  the  whole  quantity  became,  in  1828, 
twenty-four  acres,  the  aggregate  cost  of  which  was 
$116,834. 

When  the  Water  Works  had  been  established  upon  a 
scale,  at  that  time,  of  unexampled  magnitude  and  excel- 
lence, the  good  taste  and  judgment  of  the  projector  and 
life-long  superintendent  prompted  the  adornment  of  the 
grounds  by  planting  shade  trees  and  covering  the  rugged 
cliffs  with  shrubbery  and  vines.  All  the  surroundings  were 
at  that  time  rural.  The  vista  up  the  valley  of  the  river 
brought  in  view  the  elegant  country  seats  of  Lemon  Hill 
and  Sedgeley  on  the  east  bank,  and  Solitude  and  Eggles- 
field  and  Landsdowne  on  the  west.  The  factories  of  Mana- 
yunk  had  then  no  existence  ;  and  no  town  or  cluster  of 
houses  bordered  on  the  stream  until  it  reached  the  village 
of  Norristown,  distant  fifteen  miles. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  after  the  foundation  of  the 
Fairmount  Water  Works,  Philadelphia  reposed  in  the  be- 
lief of  their  unsurpassable  excellence  and  their  perpetuity ; 
and  indeed  did  not  become  fully  awake  from  this  pleasant 
dream  for  about  thirty  years. 


Trade  and  human  industry  had  broken  in  upon  the  quiet 
of  the  rural  scene,  and  had  driven  out  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  dwellers  at  the  country  seats,  some  years  before  the 
City  authorities  made  the  unwelcome  discovery  that  their 
cup  of  water  wTas  in  danger  of  becoming  a  poisoned  chalice. 
No  sooner  did  this  suspicion  take  a  tangible  shape 
than  the  men  of  action  urged  prompt  measures  to  put  away 
the  incipient  evil ;  but  with  them,  as  with  most  other 
pioneers  in  social  progress,  the  great  difficulty  was,  not  in 
doing  the  things  they  had  liberally  devised,  but  in  getting 
clear  of  the  hindrances  ingeniously  set  up  by  the  obstruc- 
tive members  of  the  community.  But  perseverance  brought 
success. 

An  opportunity  offered  for  buying  the  estate  known  as 
Lemon  Hill,  containing  forty-five  acres,  lying  nearer  to  the 
forebayofthe  Water  Works  than  any  other  large  area  of  open 
land,  and  so  located  as  to  pour  its  surface  waters  directly 
into  the  current  that  supplies  the  City  reservoirs.     In  re- 
volutionary times  it  was  the  country  seat  of  Robert  Morris, 
the  patriot  financier ;  there  he  hospitably  entertained  many 
of  the  most  eminent  of  his  cotemporaries;  and  there  in 
later  life,  when  financial  ruin  overtook  him,  he  kept  out 
of  reach  of  sheriffs'  writs.     At  the  close  of  that  century, 
this  fine  estate  passed  into  the  possession  of  a  successful 
merchant  and  man  of  liberal  tastes,  under  whose  embel- 
lishment it  attained  that  beauty  which  made  Pratt's  Gar- 
den the  pride  of  Philadelphia.     Mr.  Pratt  sold  it  in  the 
year.  1836,  for  §225,000,  to  men  who  bought  it  to  make 
money.     While  in  their  possession  much  of  its  adornment 
fell  into  ruin,  but  its  natural  beauties  and  many   of  its 
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noble  trees  remained.  A  commercial  revulsion  brought  it 
into  market  at  a  price  only  one-third  that  of  its  previous 
sale. 

Such  a  favorable  opportunity  was  not  to  be  lost  by  the 
persevering  advocates  of  wholesome  water ;  they  at  once 
redoubled  their  efforts,  and  the  Lemon  Hill  estate  became 
the  property  of  the  City  in  the  year  1844,  at  a  cost  of 
$75,000. 

An  advanced  position  was  now  attained,  but  no  park  for 
the  public  as  yet  grew  out  of  it.  The  officials  who  ob- 
tained control  of  the  grounds  which  were  intended  to  be 
maintained  as  elysian  fields,  suffered  them  to  become  almost 
a  pandemonium.  The  contest  was  again  commenced,  and 
was  vigorously  maintained  for  twenty  years  with  variable 
results.  The  first  dawn  of  success  appeared,  toward  the 
close  of  the  year  1 855,  in  an  Ordinance  of  Councils  approve', 
the  28th  of  September,  which  "  devoted  and  dedicated  to 
public  use,  as  a  park,  the  Lemon  Hill  estate,  to  be  known 
by  the  name  of  Fairmount  Park." 

The  triumph  of  right  was,  for  a  time,  only  on  the  stat- 
ute book ;  the  vandal  spirit  that  held  its  orgies  on  these 
fair  terraces  defied  law,  and  persisted  in  its  work  of  ruin 
some  years  longer. 

But  the  advocates  of  the  Park,  although  disappointed, 
were  not  disheartened,  and  still  pressed  on. 

Councils  were  induced  in  1856  to  make  a  small  appro 
priation  for  the  improvement  of  Hunting  Park,  a  tract  of 
forty-five  acres,  situated  near  the  southwestern  corner  of 
the  Twenty-third  Ward,  which  had  been  bought  in  1853  by 
a  number  of  citizens  and  generously  tendered  in  1S54  to 


the  newly  consolidated  City  free  of  cost.  The  municipal 
acceptance  of  the  gift  appears  to  have  been  attended  with 
some  hesitation.  Councils  took  some  months  to  consider  be- 
fore granting  consent  to  a  conveyance  of  the  land  to  the 
City,  and  allowed  nearly  two  years  to  elapse  before  comply- 
ing with  its  primary  condition  that  they  should,  within 
twelve  months,  cause  avenues  and  walks  to  be  laid  out  so 
that  it  might  be  used,  according  to  its  dedication,  as  a  pub- 
lic park  and  pleasure-ground. 

The  liberal  action  of  these  citizens,  notwithstanding  its 
somewhat  ungracious  reception,  was  followed  in  the  year 
1857  by  another  of  greater  magnitude. 

By  a  concerted  effort  subscriptions  amounting  to  $60,000 
were  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  buying  and  presenting  to 
the  City  the  estate  known  as  Sedgeley,  containing  about 
thirty-four  acres,  situated  between  Lemon  Hill  and  ^he 
Spring  Garden  Water  Works ;  the  price  of  which  was 
$125,000.  The  land  was  bought  and  tendered  to  the  City 
subject  to  a  mortgage  for  the  balance  of  purchase  money. 
The  acceptance  of  this  second  gift  was  stoutly  resisted  by 
an  opposition  that  did  not  shrink  from  denouncing  the 
action  and  the  motives  of  the  donors.  But  the  men  who, 
by  their  own  generous  impulses,  could  best  appreciate  the 
generosity  of  others,  achieved  a  complete  victory  in  the 
contest.  The  donation  was  accepted  with  a  graceful  recog- 
nition of  its  munificence,  and  a  prompt  "  dedication  of  it  to 
public  use  and  enjoyment  as  a  part  of  Fairmount  Park." 
•  The  Sedgeley  tract,  like  Lemon  Hill,  had  once  belonged 
to  Robert  Morris,  constituting  the  country  seat  designated 
by  its  owner  as  the  "  Hills." 
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In  following-  up  the  chain  of  title  to  these  lands  there  is 
brought  to  view  a  previous  connection  between  them  and 
the  other  lands  now  by  law  included  in  the  enlarged  Park, 
which  possesses  sufficient  interest  to  find  place  in  this  narra- 
tive.    Among  the  old  documents  preserved   in  the  collec- 
tions of  the  Philadelphia    Library  is  Holme's   map,  dated 
Anno  Domini   1681,  on  which  is  marked  "Fair  Mount," 
located  within  the  manor  of  Springettsberry,  a  large  pro- 
prietary tract  situated  north  of  Vine  street,  and  extending 
from  the  river  Schuylkill  to  some  distance  east  of  the  road 
to    Wissahickon,  (now  Ridge  avenue,)   containing  1,830 
acres  and  allowance.     In  the  year  1718,  the  commissioners 
of  William  Penn  sold  1,084  acres  of  this  manor,  on  the  por- 
tion which  lay  north  of  a  line  subsequently  known  as  Fran- 
cis'   Lane,   (now  Coates  street,)  and  west   of  the  line   of 
Ridge  avenue,  to  Jonathan  Dickerson,  who,  by   his  will, 
devised  the  same  to  his   son  by  the  name  of  the  "  Vine- 
yard."     In   1768  Tench   Francis  became  owner   of  400 
acres  of  the  "  Vineyard,"  and  in  1770  sold  to  Robert  Mor- 
ris  several    parcels    of    the    land,  including   with    others 
Lemon  Hill  and  Sedgeley  tracts.     The  part  of  Springetts- 
berry manor  between  Vine  and  Coates  streets  was,  in  1187, 
divided  between  John  Penn  and  John  Penn,  Jr.,  and   a 
part  of  this  tract,  called  the  "  Springettsberry  Farm,"  lying 
between  the  Schuylkill  and  what  is  now  Twenty-first  street, 
which  wras  allotted  to  John  Penn,  Jr.,  was  by  him  made 
subject  to  an  agreement  of  sale  to  Robert  Morris  for  the 
sum  of  £'5,620.     Only  £'1,000  was  paid  on  account,  and  no 
deed  was  executed   to  Morris,  whose  interest  was   subse- 
quently sold  at  sheriff's  sale  to  Samuel  Coates  for  the  Bank 
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of  North  America,  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  residue 
of  the  purchase  money.  The  disjointed  fragments  of  the 
Vineyard  are  now  in  great  part  reunited  as  one  body  in 
the  eastern  area  of  Fairmount  Park. 

A  record  of  the  names  of  the  donors  of  these  two  tracts 
entered  on  the  journals  of  Councils  shows  that  the  contri- 
butions to  "Hunting  Park  "  were  mostly  in  sums  of  $1,000, 
while  those  to  Sedgeley  were  in  various  amounts ;  two  of 
them,  from  sons  of  an  early  and  efficient  champion  of  the 
Park,  were  for  $10,000  each,  others  of  $5,000,  and  under; 
the  greatest  number  of  contributions  being  in  sums  of 
$100.  One  of  the  two  largest  subscribers  to  the  fund 
had  on  previous  occasions  tendered  through  an  agent  the 
sum  of  §100,000  for  Sedgeley,  and  $40,000  for  another 
tract,  which  he  deemed  important  for  maintaining  the 
purity  of  the  water;  intending  to  convey  them  to  the  city 
as  his  sole  free  gift.  His  generous  design  was  frustrated 
by  the  refusal  of  the  owners  to  sell  on  the  terms  he 
offered. 

From  this  period  the  forward  movement  met  with 
diminishing  impediment:  action  was  soon  after  taken  by 
Councils  for  laying  out  and  improving  Fairmount  Park, 
and  making  it  more  accessible  for  public  use ;  plans  were 
invited  and  received;  one  of  them  was  accepted  and 
obtained  the  premium  offered.  Proceedings  were  insti- 
tuted for  obtaining  possession  of  the  neck  of  land  between 
the  Water  Works  and  Lemon  Hill,  resulting  in  its  con- 
veyance to  the  City  under  a  jury  award  for  §55,000. 

By  these  acts  did  the  City  first  effectually  comply  with 
the  injunction  of  its  Charter  of  Consolidation,  "to  obtain 
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adequate  areas  of  ground,  and  lay  them  out  and  maintain 
them  as  open  public  places  for  the  health  and  enjoyment 
of  the  people  forever." 

Results  evinced  the  wisdom  of  this  legislative  injunction. 

Public  opinion,  when  once  brought  to  face  squarely 
the  subject  of  parks  for  the  people,  pronounced  in  favor 
of  immediate  action.  It  was,  therefore,  no  longer  safe  for 
any  one  desiring  to  keep  pace  with  popular  sentiment  to 
make  an  issue  against  the  movement. 

Numerous  memorials  urged  upon  the  City  Councils  and 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  measures  for  securing  land 
upon  the  western  bank  of  the  Schuylkill ;  small  in  area, 
as  first  asked  for,  but  growing  from  time  to  time  in  the 
area  demanded,  in  proportion  as  the  public  mind  expanded 
to  the  full  grasp  of  the  important  question  at  issue. 

A  party  of  four  citizens,  upon  learning  that  a  large 
tract,  which  they  deemed  indispensable  to  the  complete 
protection  of  the  water,  was  to  be  had  at  a  price  which 
would  probably  make  it  a  desirable  object  for  private 
speculation,  and,  if  so  disposed  of,  would  retard  or  even 
frustrate  an  essential  part  of  the  general  plan,  bought 
it  on  their  individual  responsibility  and  tendered  it  to  the 
City  at  the  price  they  paid. 

Happily  there  was  no  hesitation  at  this  time.  The 
matter  as  presented  in  a  message  from  the  Mayor  was  at 
once  referred  to  a  Special  Committee,  composed  of  the 
joint  Standing  Committees  on  Law,  Finance,  Water 
Works,  and  City  Property,  who,  at  the  next  stated  meet- 
ing, reported  an  Ordinance  to  buy  the  property,  and  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  four  patriotic  citizens. 
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This  prompt  action  secured  to  the  public  the  noble 
estate  of  Landsdowne,  containing  over  one  hundred  and 
forty  acres,  at  a  cost  of  $84,953.30,  being  a  less  price  per 
acre  than  was  paid  for  any  other  piece  of  land  bought  for 
this  purpose  during  the  fifty-five  years  included  in  our 
narrative. 

The  proceedings  in  which  the  Park  Commission  origi- 
nated were  the  ultimate  result  of  advancing  public  senti- 
ment.    A  relation  of  them  comes  next  in  order. 

By  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  approved  the  26th  of  March, 
1867,  entitled  "An  Act  appropriating  ground  for  public 
purposes  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,"  it  is  provided 
that  Ct  the  title  to  and  ownership  of  the  area  of  ground  " 
therein  described,  «  shall  be  vested  in  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia, to  be  laid  out  and  maintained  forever  as  an 
open  public  place  and  park,  for  the  health  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  people  of  said  City,  and  the  preservation  of 
the  water  supply  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia." 

This  act  was  passed  with  the  entire  concurrence  of  the 
municipal  government,  by  whom  its  provisions  had  been 
carefully  examined  and  perfected. 

It  was  intended  to  supply  what  had  long  been  felt  as  a 
great  public  want,  and  the  unanimity  with  which  it  was 
adopted,  both  by  the  local  and  State  Legislatures,  gives 
proof  of  the  favor  in  which  the  proposition  it  embraced 
was  held.  That  proposition  was  the  creation  of  a  public 
park,  on  a  scale  corresponding  to  the  present  magnitude 
and  probable  future  development  of  the  City,  and  under 
such  management  as  would  ensure  to  it  the  best  chances 
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of  success.  To  accomplish  this  latter  result,  the  Act  fur- 
ther provides,  "  that  the  Mayor,  the  Presidents  of  the 
Select  and  Common  Councils,  Commissioner  of  City 
Property,  the  Chief  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  and  the 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Water  Works,  of  said  City, 
together  with  ten  citizens  of  said  City,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  five  years — five  of  them  by  the  District  Court, 
and  five  of  them  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  of  said 
City — be  and  the  same  are  hereby  constituted  Commis- 
sioners of  said  Park."  In  pursuance  of  the  authority 
thus  bestowed,  the  District  Court  appointed  Eli  K.  Price, 
John  Welsh,  William  Sellers,  Joseph  Harrison,  Jr.,  and 
John  C.  Cresson ;  and  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  ap- 
pointed N.  B.  Browne,  Theodore  Cuyler,  Henry  M.  Phillips, 
Gustavus  Itemak,  and  George  G.  Meade.  The  Commis- 
sioners ex-officio  were  Morton  McMichael,  Mayor  of  the 
City ;  Joshua  Spering,  President  of  Select  Council ;  Joseph 
F.  Marcer,  President  of  Common  Council ;  Charles  Dixey, 
Commissioner  of  City  Property;  Strickland  Kneass,  Chief 
Engineer  and  Surveyor;  Frederick  Graff,  Chief  Engineer 
of  Water  Works. 

In  the  fifth  section  it  is  enacted  that  as  soon  as  the  said 
Commissioners  shall  have  fully  organized,  they  shall  have 
the  care  and  management  of  Fair  mount  Park  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  Schuylkill,  and  all  plans  and  expendi- 
tures for  the  improvement  and  maintenance  of  the  same 
shall  be  under  their  control,  subject  to  such  appropriations 
as  Councils  may  from  time  to  time  make. 

Accordingly,  on  the  3d  of  June,  1867,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Commissioners  was  effected  by  the  election  of 
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Morton  McMichael,  President  of  the  Board  ;  George  G. 
Meade,  Vice  President;  Joseph  F.  Marcer,  Secretary  ;  and 
IS.  B.  Browne,  Treasurer;  all  of  them  Commissioners,  and 
therefore  serving  without  compensation. 

An  Assistant  Secretary  was  required  who  could  give  all 
his  time  to  office  duties,  and  David  F.  Foley  was  appointed 
to  the  position. 

To  secure  a  proper  distribution  of  the  work  of  the 
Commission,  various  portions  of  it  were  assigned  to 
several  standing  Committees,  under  the  following  desig- 
nations: Committee  on  Land  Purchases  and  Damages, 
Mr.  Price,  Chairman ;  Committee  on  Plans  and  Improve- 
ments, Mr.  Cuyler,  Chairman ;  Committee  on  Superinten- 
dence and  Police,  Mr.  Spering,  Chairman ;  Committee  on 
Finance,  Mr.  Welsh,  Chairman ;  Committee  of  Audit,  Mr. 
Cresson,  Chairman ;  and  an  Executive  Committee,  com- 
posed of  the  elective  officers  of  the  Board  and  the  chair- 
men of  the  five  Standing  Committees. 

A  Special  Committee,  consisting  of  Frederick  Graff,  as 
chairman,  John  C.  Cresson,  Strickland  Kneass,  William 
Sellers,  and  George  G.  Meade,  was  appointed  to  consider 
and  report  upon  the  subject  of  "  the  preservation  of  the 
purity  of  the  water  supply." 

This  Committee  gave  immediate  attention  to  the  duty, 
and  presented  a  report  in  detail  at  the  earliest  period  con- 
sistent with  due  examination.  Some  of  the  most  promi- 
nent facts,  and  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  Committee, 
are  all  that  need  be  presented  in  this  place. 

They  show  that  the  "  quality  of  the  water  is  of  undoubt- 
ed excellence  when  free  from  impurities  introduced  by 
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human  agency,"  standing  in  the  "first  rank  as  a  water 
proper  and  desirable  for  ordinary  domestic  uses,  perfectly- 
soft,  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  remarkably  free  from 
organic  matter." 

A  tabular  statement  is  presented  of  the  analysis  of 
waters  supplied  to  other  American  cities  from  fourteen 
different  sources,  and  to  European  cities  from  thirteen 
sources,  which  exhibits  by  comparison  the  good  quality  of 
the  Schuylkill  water.  The  increase  of  organic  impurities 
in  twenty  years  has  been  at  the  rate  of  1J  grains  weight 
of  solid  matter  to  the  gallon  per  annum,  an  amount  very 
small  in  each  year,  yet  sufficient,  if  continued,  to  render 
the  water  eventually  insalubrious  and  unfit  for  use. 

Effective  plans  are  suggested  for  removing  the  causes 
of  organic  impurities,  and  the  question  of  the  sufficiency 
of  quantity  is  carefully  examined.  The  facts  adduced 
upon  this  point  show  that  there  need  be  no  distrust  re- 
specting it,  if  suitable  measures  be  adopted  for  raising  and 
storing  a  part  of  the  water  now  running  to  waste.  The 
expense  of  carrying  out  the  suggestions  for  these  objects, 
so  far  as  may  be  needed  in  the  ensuing  twenty  years,  is  esti- 
mated to  be  much  less  than  the  annual  interest  upon  the 
cost  of  obtaining  a  supply  from  the  remote  sources  that 
have  been  proposed. 

In  conclusion  the  report  recommends  that  "  the  City  re- 
tain the  Schuylkill  as  a  source  of  supply,"  and  that  the 
Commission  shall  urge  upon  Councils  "  the  importance  of 
carrying  out  the  plans  suggested  for  the  preservation  of 
the  purity  of  the  water." 

From  this  report  made  by  a  Committee  of  Practical  Engi- 
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neers,  it  fortunately  appears  that,  with  proper  precautions, 
the  water  in  the  Schuylkill  can  be  preserved  in  all  its 
purity,  and  furnished  in  abundant  quantity  for  any  popula- 
tion that  Philadelphia  is  likely  to  have  for  many  years  to 
come,  and  that  at  a  cost  far  below  any  of  the  estimates  for 
procuring  a  supply  elsewhere.  One,  and  the  principal  of 
these  precautions,  is  to  guard  its  banks  on  either  side,  for 
a  sufficient  distance  from  the  pumping  apparatus  at  Fair- 
mount,  against  filthy  deposits  and  polluting  drainage ;  and 
to  effect  this  the  ownership  of  these  banks  and  the  adjoin- 
ing lands  must  be  vested  absolutely  in  the  City,  so  that  it 
can  apply  and  enforce  measures  of  protection.  The  grounds 
necessary  for  this  purpose  are  to  constitute  the  Park,  and 
thus  while  their  possession  will  give  to  the  people  the  op- 
portunity of  breathing  the  fresh,  free  air,  in  the  midst  of 
rural  surroundings,  their  acquisition  is  indispensable  to  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  people,  as  connected  with  the 
water  supply  of  the  City. 

The  Standing  Committees  entered  upon  their  duties  so 
far  as  was  practicable  with  the  limited  means  appropriated 
by  Councils. 

The  Committee  on  Land  Purchases  and  Damages  was  ap- 
pointed soon  after  the  organization  of  the  Commissioners, 
to  negotiate,  agree  upon,  and  report  to  the  Court  of  Quar- 
ter Sessions  of  the  County  of  Philadelphia,  for  approval, 
the  price  to  be  paid  by  the  City,  for  grounds  within  the 
Park  taken  for  public  use. 

That  Committee  consisted  of  Eli  K.  Price,  as  Chairman, 
Henry  M.  Phillips,  William  Sellers,  N.  B.  Browne  and 
Joshua  Spering,  and  was  subsequently  increased  by  adding 
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to  it,  James  H.  Castle.  The  Committee  began  their  ses- 
sions fa,  June,  1867,  but  their  meetings  were  infrequent 
during  that  year,  as  it  became  apparent  that  a  Park  com- 
mensurate  with  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Philadelphia 
required  very  different  boundaries  from  those  contained  in 
the  original  Act  of  26th  of  March,  1S67. 

The  Park  Commission  prepared  a  bffl  for  the  Legislature 
of  1868,  and  submitted  it  for  the  approval  of  the  Councils 
with  boundaries  on  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill  as  they 
are  now  established;  and  the  Councils,  in  a  very  liberal 
spirit  towards  the  Park,  and  with  a  view  to  other  water 
basins,  extended  the  boundary  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
from  a  line  about  four  hundred  feet  eastward  of  the  Reading' 
railroad,  and  striking  the  river  avenue  near  Dauphin  street 
as  far  eastward  as  Thirty-third  street,  thence  to  the  Ridge 
road,  and  thereby  to  South  Laurel  Hill,  adding  thereby  to 
the  east  side  of  the  Park  three  hundred  and  ten  and  one- 
half  acres.     The  Act  of  14th  of  April,  1868,  established 
these  boundaries,  and  after  May  5th,  1868,  the  Committee 
on  Land  Purchases  and  Damages  met  twice  a  week  until 
the  middle  of  September,  to  receive  and  hear  claimants  for 
compensation;  and  since  that  time  have  met  each  Friday 
morning  at  11  o'clock. 

After  the  first  of  the  year  William  S.  Stoklev.  as  Presi- 
dent of  Select  Council,  came  into  the  Commission  in  place 
of  Joshua  Spering,  and  was  appointed  on  the  Committee 
on  Land  Purchases.  Under  the  Act  referred  to,  Joshua 
Spering  became  Assistant  City  Solicitor;  and  he  and 
Samuel  S.  Smedlcy,  Surveyor,  &„.,  have  been  in  constant 
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attendance    on    the    Committee,    rendering   indispensable 
services. 

The  Commission  had  deemed  it  wise  that  communica- 
tions from  the  claimants  should  be  received  as  confiden- 
tial, and  they  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  observance 
of  the  rule  has  operated  advantageously  for  the  City,  since 
under  it  the  claimants  were  more  free  and  open  in  their 
communications,  knowing  that  they  would  not  be  used 
against  them.  The  following;  is  the  resolution  of  the 
Commission: 

"Resolved,  That  all  offers  of  property  to  this  Commission, 
and  negotiations  as  to  price,  shall  be  taken  to  be  confiden- 
tial and  privileged  communications,  as  efforts  of  compro- 
mise and  amicable  settlement,  and  shall  not  be  given  in 
evidence  against  any  land  owner  in  any  judicial  proceed- 
ing to  value  property  taken  for  the  Park." 

By  the  above  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  Commission 
have  not  been  at  liberty  to  report  their  proceedings  in  the 
ascertainment  of  prices  for  lands,  &c.,  to  any  body  except 
the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions.  When  made  there  they 
became  accessible  to  the  public;  but  were  still  under  the 
restriction  of  confidence,  since  if  the  Court  should  reject 
the  claims  as  agreed,  the  claimants  had  the  right  to  go  be- 
fore a  jury  to  be  appointed  by  the  Court,  unprejudiced  by 
the  mutual  effort  to  attain  a  compromised  price  between 
the  owner  and  the  City. 

As  a  general  rule  the  Committee  were  met  by  a  com- 
mendable disposition  on  the  part  of  the  claimants  to  treat 
the  City  fairly,  and  with  no  feeling  of  hostility  against  the 
Park.     The  negotiations  have  been  satisfactory,  both  as 
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regards  price  and  quantity  of  land  acquired  for  the  City. 
While  the  Commission  were  anxiously  careful  to  save  the 
City  from  paving  any  thing  more  than  a  fair  price,  they 
did  not  desire  that  any  one  should  suffer  a  wrong  at  their 
hands,  and  the  recognition  of  this  desire  by  the  claimants 
was  an  important  element  of  success  in  the  negotiation. 
Between  the  Commission  and  the  owners  there  has  been 
no  instance  of  an  unkindness  arising  from  differences  of 
opinion. 

The  Court  have  given  a  careful  consideration  of  the  re- 
ports made  to  them,  have  visited  the  properties  taken,  and 
have  confirmed  the  agreements  made,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, where  the  matter  is  held  under  consideration. 

The  quantity  of  ground  acquired  by  the  City  under  the 
agreements  made  by  the  standing  Committee  on  Purchases, 
so  far  as  reported  to,  and  confirmed  by,  the  Court,  is  about 
six  hundred  and  eighty-nine  acres,  at  a  cost  of  fourteen 
hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  dollars. 

Total  area  prescribed  by  the  latest  Act  of  Assembly, 
(exclusive  of  the  lines  yet  to  be  defined  along  the 
YVissahickon  and  the  road  through  Robert's  Hollow,) 
as  given  by  Samuel  S.  Smedley 2,240  acres. 

Deduct  the  old  Park 140 

"       the  Landsdowne  purchase 150 

"       the  river  surface •• 350 

040 

Leaving  to  be  acquired  under  the  "Acts" 1,600 

Acquired  as  above,  inside  the  Park  limits 626 

974 
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Brought  forward,  974 
Deduct  area  purchased  by  City  for  Water  Works  from 

Reading  Eailroad < ^i%% 


6  fi 


To  be  purchased 909-$ 


Area  purchased  outside  of  Park  limits 53 

Total  area  purchased G79 

The  Park  Commission  have  presented  two  petitions  to 
the  Court  for  the  appointment  of  juries,  for  two  sections,  to 
consider  the  claims  of  such  owners  therein  as  did  not  agree 
to  the  offer  made  them  ;  and  therein  are  contained  prayers, 
within  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  A  ssembly,  for  the  assessment 
of  charges  against  owners  adjoining,  or  in  the  vicinity,  for 
benefits  to  be  derived  by  them  from  the  contiguity  of 
the  Park.  This  power  should  save  the  city  from  a  con- 
siderable share  of  the  cost  of  the  acquisitions  of  land  yet 
to  be  made.  These  sections  are,  first  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Schuylkill,  from  Iceland  street  northward  to  Torr 
avenue,  and  westward  to  Forty-first  street,  and  second,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Schuylkill  northward  from  the  present 
Park  to  South  Laurel  Hill. 

It  is  proper  to  record  here  the  latest  instance  of  individual 
generosity  in  connection  with  the  Park,  wThich  has  already 
been  communicated  to  Councils  and  received  at  their  hands 
a  suitable  acknowledgment. 

A  dedication  has  been  made,  by  Jesse  George  and  his 
sister  Rebecca  George,  of  "George's  Hill,"  upon  terms  so 
generous  as  to  consist  only  of  annual  payments  which  are 
less  than  the  interest  of  the  actual  value  of  the  land  and 
which  are  to  cease  with  the  life  of  Jesse  George,  now  of  the 
age  of  eighty-three  years.     This  has  been  the  patrimonial 
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estate  of  the  grantors,  derived  from  an  ancestor  of  the  same 
name,  who  owned  it  on  the  settlement  of  the  province  under 
William  Penn.  Mr.  George  appeared  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Land  Purchases,  and  with  evidently  pleasurable 
emotions,  made  them  acquainted  with  his  benevolent  pur- 
poses, and  also  further  expressed  them  in  the  following 
letter,  addressed  to  the  Commission : 

Philadelphia,  12th  Month  11th,  1868. 

To  the  Commissioners  of  Fairmount  Park  : 

I  am  advised  that  a  portion  of  my  farm  has  been  included 
within  the  limits  of  Fairmount  Park.  The  commanding 
view  from  the  high  ground  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
persons  who  have  frequently  applied  to  me  for  the  purchase 
of  building  sites. 

This  property  has  been  the  uninterrupted  home  of  my 
ancestors  for  many  generations;  and  from  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  country  has  retained  very  much  of  its  original 
appearance. 

With  a  view  of  preserving  it  to  their  memory,  very  much 
in  the  same  rural  condition  as  when  they  occupied  it,  I 
have  declined  all  offers  and  entreaties  to  sell.  I  have 
thought  the  purpose  to  which  you  propose  to  appropriate  it 
would  be  likely  to  carry  out  my  views  in  this  respect. 

I  had  expected  to  retain  possession  during  my  lifetime, 
and  had  thought  of  devising  some  of  this  ground  to  some 
public  use  thereafter.  Considering  the  benefits  which  a 
public  Park  will  secure  for  the  health,  recreation  and  en- 
joyment of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  T  have  determined 
that  this  disposition  would  be  as    useful  to  the  people  as 
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any  other ;  and  I,  therefore,  offer  it  to  you  as  a  gift  to 
the  City  of  Philadelphia,  reserving  only  an  annual  pay- 
ment of  four  thousand  dollars,  during  my  lifetime,  and  to 
remain  in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  the  water  which  I 
now  obtain  from  George's  Hun. 

My  sister,  Rebecca  George,  is  joint  owner  with  me  in 
that  portion  which  belongs  to  the  estate  of  my  brother, 
Edmund  George,  now  deceased,  and  she  joins  with  me  in 
making  the  same  offer,  reserving  a  similar  payment  to  her, 
also,  during  my  lifetime,  of  one  thousand  dollars  per  an- 
num. The  total  area  will  be  about  ei^htv-three  acres,  of 
which  my  sister's  share  is  one-fifth. 

I  am,  very  truly,  your  friend, 

JESSE  GEORGE. 

The  Commission  have  accepted  the  grant  on  the  terms 
expressed,  and  have  submitted  the  same  for  the  approval 
of  the  Court  in  conformity  with  the  law.  They  have  also 
taken  deeds  reserving  the  annual  sums  as  rents,  clear  of 
taxes  ;  and  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  cannot  but  desire 
that  the  donor  may  live  long  to  enjoy  the  consciousness 
of  his  beneficent  grant,  and  to  see  George's  Hill  embel- 
lished— a  chief  ornament  of  the  Fairmount  Park. 

The  Commission  have  with  great  pleasure  adopted  the 
following  resolutions,  expressive  of  their  feelings  and 
opinions,  and  ordered  them  to  be  handsomely  engrossed, 
signed,  framed,  and  presented  to  the  grantors : 

Whereas,  Jesse  George  and  his  sister  Rebecca  George 
have,  with  great  liberality  of  feeling  and  public  spirit, 
made  a  dedication  of  eighty-three  acres  of  land,  known  as 
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"  George's  Hill,"  to  be  made  part  of  Fairmount  Park, 
for  a  very  moderate  annual  compensation,  to  cease  with 
the  life  of  Jesse  George :  Be  it,  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Fairmount  Park  Com- 
missioners be  gratefully  tendered,  in  behalf  of  the  citizens 
of  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  of  this  Commission,  to  Jesse 
George  and  Rebecca  George,  for  their  generous  disposition 
of  George's  Hill  unto  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 

Resolved,  That  the  grounds  so  dedicated  shall  be  laid 
out,  and  forever  kept  ornamented,  as  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful portions  of  the  Fairmount  Park,  commanding,  as  it 
does,  distant  views  over  the  City,  and  country  and  rivers  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 

Resolved,  That  as  in  the  long  past,  so  in  all  the  future, 
this  tract  of  land  shall  bear  the  name  of  "  George's  Hill." 
and  bearing  it  shall  be  a  perpetual  memorial  in  Fairmount 
Park,  of  the  honored  name  of  the  grantors,  and  of  their 
generous  public  spirit ;  itself  an  imperishable  monument, 
with  summit  crowned  with  health  and  pleasure  to  the 
people,  and  with  prospects  that  shall  be  beauty  and  joy 
forever. 

A  special  Committee,  consisting  of  Strickland  Kneass, 
chairman,  John  Welsh,  Frederick  Graff,  Joseph  Harrison, 
Jr.,  and  Jonathan  H.  Pugh,  appointed  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Price,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Land  Purchases,  &c, 
(who  was  personally  interested  in  ground  within  these 
limits,)  to  agree  and  report  upon  prices  for  all  properties 
within  the  boundaries  of  Coates  street,  Landing  avenue, 
and  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad,  have  presented 
their  final  report,  in  which  they  say,  that  entering  at  once 
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upon  what  it  was  feared  would  be  a  work  of  great  labor, 
they  were  gratified  with  the  reception  they  met  with  from 
a  large  majority  of  those  owning  property  within  the  limits 
named;  and  that  the  genera1  feeling  of  favor  towards  the 
construction  of  Fairmount  Park,  with  such  limits  and  in 
such  manner  as  shall  be  worthy  of  our  city,  greatly  facili- 
tated their  work,  and  enablecnhem  to  ask  for  a  discharge 
with  but  only  twelve  properties  of  the  forty-five  covering 
the  area  not  adjusted;  and  several  of  these  would  have 
been  finally  arranged,  except  for  the  existence  of  some  legal 
difficulties,  rendering  the  action  of  the  Court  imperative. 

The  area  above  named  was  originally  appropriated  to 
public  purposes  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of 
the  City  of  Philadelphia,  by  Ordinance  passed  28th  June, 
1864,  under  authority  of  Act  of  Assembly  of  May 
13th,  1857.  Upon  application  of  Hon.  F.  C.  Brewster, 
then  City  Solicitor,  a  jury  was  appointed  8th  December, 
1864,  to  assess  the  damages  which  the  owners  of  said 
property  might  sustain  by  reason  of  the  selection  and 
appropriation  of  the  ground  for  public  uses.  This  jury 
reported  their  awards  to  the  Court  on  the  12th  day  of 
December,  1S65,  which  report  was  set  aside  by  the 
Court  in  consequence  of  some  irregularities  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  a  new  jury  was  named.  This  last  jury 
promptly  commenced  the  necessary  examinations,  but 
through  some  legal  technicalities  their  labors  were  of  short 
duration  and  without  result. 

The  compensation  allowed  for  the  thirty-one  properties, 
for  which  agreements  with  the  owners  have  been  made, 
amounts  to  $219,385.63. 
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The  damages  for  two  of  the  properties  within  this  area 
was  determined  by  juries  appointed  by  the  Court,  upon 
the  application  of  the  owners.  The  awards  together 
amounted  to  $51,091. 

By  the  report  of  the  jury  of  1865,  the  amount  of  dam- 
ages upon  property  adjusted  by  the  Commission  was  §233,132  85 

While     the     amount    now    agreed     upon    as    stated 

above,  is 219, 3S5  63 

Showing  a  saving  to  the  City  in  damages  of $13,747  21 

By  adding  the  two  properties  which  were  adjusted  by 
juries  appointed  by  the  Court,  there  is  found  to  be  a  further 
saving  as  follows : 

Amount  awarded  by  jury  of  1865 $63,513  33 

Amount  awarded  by  juries  of  1S68 51,091  00 

Saving 12,422  33 

To  which  add  saving  as  above  noted 13,747  22 

Total  saving  on  thirty-three  properties  of...  $26,169  55 

The  Committee  on  Plans  and  Improvements  commenced 
their  official  labors  with  the  consideration  of  a  question 
referred  to  them  by  the  Board,  relative  to  "  the  boundaries 
within  which  it  is  desirable  and  proper  that  the  contem- 
plated Park  should  be  contained."  After  making  a  full 
examination  of  the  lines  designated  in  the  Act  of  March, 
1867,  and  of  the  grounds  lying  outside  at  the  points  where 
changes  seemed  desirable  ;  and  consulting  with  Messrs. 
Olmsted  &  Vaux,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Robert  Morris 
Copeland,  of  Boston,  eminent  landscape  gardeners  of  large 
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experience,  the  Committee  reported  a  well-digested  plan 
increasing  the  area  of  the  Park  beyond  the  area  described 
in  the  Act  of  26th  March,  1867,  by  adding  about  six  hun- 
dred acres  on  the  western  side  of  the  river  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one  acres  on  the  eastern. 

The  following  extracts  from  their  report  will  exhibit  the 
reasons  on  which  their  conclusions  rest.     They  say: 

"  The  City  of  Philadelphia  derives  its  water  supply  from 
"  a  stream  which  passes  directly  through  it,  and  elevates 
"  the  water  into  distributing  reservoirs  from  points  within 
"  its  limits,  which  are  already  surrounded  by  the  popula- 
'*  tion  of  the  City,  and  which  at  no  distant  day  will  be 
"  densely  peopled,  if  such  provision  as  this  report  contem- 
"  plates  is  neglected  to  be  made. 

"This  water  supply — hitherto  of  unsurpassed  abundance, 
"and  of  unequalled  purity — is  adequate  for  the  prospec- 
"  tive  wants  of  the  people  for  generations  to  come,  if  proper 
"  economy  is  observed  in  its  elevation  into  and  storage  in 
"  reservoirs,  and  proper  provision  is  made  to  protect  and 
"  preserve  its  purity. 

"It  is  not  proposed  in  this  report  to  state  the  reasons 
"  upon  which  this  conclusion  is  based.  These  may  be  found 
"  in  the  report  of  another  Committee  of  this  Commission, 
"  whose  education  and  experience  peculiarly  fit  them  for 
"  the  investigation  of  such  questions. 

"  '  The  preservation  of  the  purity  of  the  water  supply  of 
"  the  City  of  Philadelphia,'  is  declared,  in  the  Act  of  As- 
"  sembly  which  creates  this  Commission,  to  be  one  of  the 
"  chief  objects  of  the  Park  which  the  Commission  is  re- 
"  quired  to  lay  out  and  establish ;  and  hence,  in  selecting 
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"the  lines  which  the  Committee  recommend,  they  have 
"  had  steadily  before  them  this  great  and  important  pur- 
"  pose  jof  the  law  under  which  we  are  acting. 

"  Now,  if  ever,  while  it  is  yet  possible  to  be  done  at  a 
"  cost  which  is  moderate,  when  compared  with  its  advan- 
"  tages,  we  must  possess  the  ground  which  surrounds  our 
"water  supply  so  closely  that  the  impurities  which  are 
"  drained  from  its  surface  must  necessarily  be  drawn  into 
"  the  reservoirs,  and  by  preventing  the  erection  of  dwell- 
"  ings  and  manufactories  upon  the  shores  of  the  basin,  and 
"  of  the  waters  closely  adjacent,  provide  against  the  pollu- 
"  tion  of  the  water,  which  is  the  sole  supply  for  domestic 
"  uses  of  the  present  and  of  the  future  population  of  this 
"  vast  and  rapidly  growing  City.  If  we  fail  to  do  so,  and 
"  our  population  continues  to  increase  in  the  ratio  of  our 
"  past  progress,  twenty  years  will  not  pass  before  the  shores 
"  of  the  Schuylkill  will  be  crowded  with  dwellings  and 
"manufactories,  pouring  their  impurities  into  the  basin, 
"  and  compelling  the  City,  at  enormous  cost,  either  to  b^ild 
"fresh  works  at  some  other  point  where  pure  water  for  do- 
mestic uses  may  be  had,  or  else  to  acquire  the  very 
"  ground — the  purchase  of  which  we  now  recommend, 
"  while  its  cost  is  moderate — when  its  price  will  have  been 
"  so  enhanced  as  to  make  its  acquisition  almost  impractic- 
"  able.  No  one  who  has  watched  the  growth  of  this  City 
"  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  observed  how  steadily  it 
"tends  to  the  north  and  northwest,  can  be  indifferent  to 
"  these  considerations. 

"  The  convenience  of  the  river  for  manufacturing  pur- 
"  poses,  and  the  high  ground  and  picturesque  beauty  of  the 
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"  northwestern  portions  of  the  City,  on  both  sides  of  the 
"  Schuylkill,  attract  population,  and  the  owners  of  the  land 
"  are  watching  with  interest  the  steady  approach  of  im- 
"  provements  that  are  pushing  toward  and  will  presently 
"  reach  and  surround  them. 

"  Our  population,  in  twenty  years,  will  probably  be  a 
"  million  and  a  half,  and  very  soon  this  object,  so  desirable 
"and  now  so  attainable,  will  have  passed  beyond  our  reach. 

"  Independently  of  these  considerations,  the  ground  we 
"propose  to  acquire  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  Park  pur- 
poses. No  other  city  in  the  Union  has,  within  its 
"  boundaries,  streams  which,  in  picturesque  and  romantic 
"  beauty,  can  compare  with  the  Wissahickon  and  the 
"  Schuylkill ;  and  there  are  few,  if  any,  which  include 
"  within  their  limits  landscapes,  which,  in  sylvan  grace 
"and  beauty,  surpass  those  which  abound  within  the 
"  space  we  propose  to  appropriate.  Nature  herself  has  so 
"  adorned  them  that  little  remains  for  art  to  do,  except 
"  skilfully,  with  cautious  good  taste,  to  open  such  paths  as 
"  may  best  develop  the  natural  beauties  of  the  ground. 
"  Here  through  long  coming  generations,  when  with  pass- 
"  ing  time  our  overflowing  population  shall  have  em- 
"  bosomed  these  spacious  grounds  with  the  homes  of  the 
"  people  of  a  vast  and  prosperous  City,  will  this  Park 
"  continue — a  monument  of  the  wisdom  and  the  foresight 
"  of  those  who  founded  it — protecting  the  purity  and 
"  securing  the  abundance  of  their  water  supply ;  minister- 
"  ing  in  its  clear  air  and  ample  grounds  to  their  health 
"  and  enjoyment,  and  in  the  beauty  and  grace  of  its 
"  natural  and  its  artificial  adornments  to  the  refinement 
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"  of  their  taste ;  while  to  the  spots  already  of  historic 
"interest,  which  are  within  its  bounds,  will  be  added 
"others  on  which  stately  buildings  will  arise,  for  works 
"  of  art  or  taste,  or  for  instruction  in  natural  science,  or 
"where  monuments  will  be  reared  to  the  immortal 
"  memory  of  those  who  in  their  day  have  greatly  served 
"  the  State. 

'  The  cost  for  embellishment  will  be  less,  far  less,  than 
"  that  of  any  other  great  park  of  which  we  have  knowl- 
"  edge."     -Even  if  the  cost  of  its  acquisition  and  adorn- 
"  ment  were  never  repaid  in  money,  it  would  be  repaid 
"each  year  in  the  health  and  enjoyment  of  the  people; 
"  but  we  entertain  no  doubt   that  the  tax  income,  from 
"increased    assessments    of    properties    surrounding    the 
"Park,  will  soon  equal  the  interest  upon   our  permanent 
"investment,   and    ultimately   extinguish    its   cost.      The 
"  outer  lines  on  either  shore  are  so  adjusted   as   to   com- 
"  mand  such  adjacent  grounds  as.  by  their  natural  beauty 
"  and  extent,  may  best  afford  a  noble  Park  for  the  health 
"  and  enjoyment  of  all  the  people  forever. 

"Aside  from  the  daily  increasing    and   already  almost 
"  vital  necessity  of  controlling  these  grounds  for  the  pro- 
"tection  of  our  water  supply,  their  beauty  and  their  fit- 
"ness   for  Park    uses   is    such   that   posterity  will    utter 
"never-ceasing  reproaches  if  we  permit  this   last  oppor- 
"  tunity  of  securing  them  to  pass  unimproved,  for  if  we 
"fail  now  to  obtain  them,  their  enhanced  cost  will  soon 
"  place  them  beyond  our  reach.     To  no  other  city  is  there 
'afforded  the  chance,  at  a  cost  so  small,  of  preserving  and 
"perfecting  its  water  supply,  and  of  providing  a  Park  of 
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"  such  unrivalled  beauty.  Other  cities  have  expended 
"  more  than  three  times  the  possible  cost  of  obtaining  and 
"  adapting  these  grounds,  in  providing  a  Park  aloue,  and 
"  have  found  the  taxes  derived  from  increased  assessments 
"  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  Park  adequate  within  five 
"  yeas  to  pay  more  than  the  interest  upon  the  entire  ex- 
"  penditure.  Viewed  even  in  a  selfish  light,  this  Park 
"  must  become  an  advantage  to  the  revenue ;  viewed  in 
"  the  far  nobler  light  of  its  importance  to  the  health  and 
"  happiness  of  long-coming  generations,  its  value  is  beyond 
"  price." 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  concurred  in  the  report  of 
their  Committee,  and  transmitted  it  to  the  City  Councils. 

A  special  Committee  of  that  body,  to  whom  it  was  re- 
ferred, composed  of  the  five  joint  Standing  Committees  on 
Finance,  Law,  Water  Works,  City  Property,  and  Surveys, 
after  considering  the  views  presented  by  the  Commissioners, 
reported  an  Ordinance  embracing  the  enlarged  boundaries. 
After  a  full  discussion  the  Ordinance  reported  by  the 
Committee  was  amended  so  as  to  increase  the  area  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river  in  the  manner  already  stated,  and 
wTas  then  passed  by  both  branches  of  Councils  with  great 
unanimity.  A  bill  framed  in  accordance  with  the  Ordi- 
nance was  transmitted  to  Harrisburg,  where  it  was  en- 
acted in  the  form  of  a  supplement  on  the  14th  of  April, 
1868.  The  boundaries  thus  defined  are  described  in  the 
portions  of  the  supplemental  act  which  is  appended  to 
this  report. 

The  enlightened  judgment,   enlarged  views,   and  pro- 
gressive spirit  of  our  City  Councils,  displayed  in  their  re- 
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lations  to  this  noble  public  improvement,  must  command 
the  approbation  of  all  good  citizens.  They  have  added 
to  the  extensive  area  designated  by  the  Commission  over 
three  hundred  acres,  and  have  provided  through  a  loan 
bill  a   fund   of  $4,000,000,  for  the  uses  of  the   Commis- 
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While  these  measures  were  pending,  a  change  occurred 
among  the   Commissioners   ex-officio,  by  the  election  of 
William  S.  Stokley  to  the  Presidency  of  Select  Council,  and 
of  Jonathan  H.  Pugh  to  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  City 
Property,  who  thereupon  became  Park  Commissioners  in 
place  of  Joshua  Spering  and  Charles  Dixey,  whose  terms 
had  expired.     On  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Spering,  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Committee  on  Superintendence  and  Police 
devolved  to  Gustavus  Eemak. 

In  consequence  of  the  lateness  of  the  period  at  which  a 
loan  was  authorized  for  the  use  of  the  Park  Commission, 
no  large  work  of  improvement  could  be  undertaken,  and 
operations  have  been  limited  chiefly  to  making  surveys. 

In  order  to  insure  the  proper  organization  of  this  work, 
it  must  be  conducted  under  the  direction  of  an  executive' 
officer  who  can  give  constant  attention  to  it,  and  to  the 
resulting  operations  of  laying  out  the  Park  grounds. 

The  necessity  for  obtaining  the  services  of  such  an 
officer  had  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  at 
an  early  day;  but  their  diligent  inquiries,  and  their  con- 
ferences with  eminent  landscape  gardeners,  had  not  led 
to  any  result  that  met  the  approval  of  the  Committee  to 
whom  the  subject  had  been  referred.  When  the  time  drew 
near  for  action,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
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Mr.  Cresson,  expressed  a  willingness  to  undertake  the 
duties  of  such  executive  head ;  and  upon  resigning  his  seat 
as  a  Commissioner,  he  was  elected  Chief  Engineer,  and 
authorized  to  make  the  surveys  needed,  and  to  take  direc- 
tion of  the  entire  work  in  accordance  with  instructions  to 
be  given  by  the  Commissioners.  The  vacated  seat  was 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  James  H.  Castle  by  the  Dis- 
trict Court. 

Immediately  upon  receiving  the  appointment  the  Chief 
Engineer  entered  upon  his  duties,  and  by  a  series  of  de- 
tailed reports  has  kept  the  Committees  and  the  Board  ad- 
vised of  the  progress  of  the  work. 

From  these  reports  have  been  derived  the  ensuing  state- 
ments of  the  various  operations  conducted  under  his 
directions. 

Before  entering  upon  a  description  of  the  work  that  has 
been  performed,  it  will  be  proper  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
that  may  convey  some  idea  of  the  important  bearings  of 
these  preliminary  surveys. 

The  primary  requisite  in  a  Park  for  popular  recreation 
is  an  expanse  of  greensward,  partly  sheltered,  and  adorned 
by  trees  and  shrubbery. 

These  simple  rural  elements  will  of  themselves  give 
pleasure  and  healthful  exhilaration  to  people  of  all  ages 
and  conditions.  But  a  large  community  needs  some 
thing  more. 

There  should  be  breadth  enough  of  open  lawns  to  give 

room  for  play-grounds  and  parades ;  shaded  and  secluded 

spots  in  sufficient  number  to  present  ample  opportunity  for 

the  enjoyment  of  the  quiet  retirement,  doubly  grateful  to 
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those  who  temporarily  escape  from  the  din  of  crowded 
City  streets.  There  should  be  ornamental  fountains,  and 
abundant  supplies  of  running  water  accessible  for  the 
refreshment  of  visitors  of  all  degrees,  and  of  the  animals 
admitted  for  their  convenience  or  amusement. 

There  should  also  be  arbors,  and  other  structures  for 
shelter  and  rest,  as  well  as  suitable  arrangements  to  facili- 
tate the  enjoyment  of  fine  views  of  the  Park  and  the  sur- 
rounding scenery. 

Easy  access  to  these  works  of  art  and  beauties  of  nature 
must    be    provided,    requiring  roads    and  walks  skilfully 
designed  for  securing  to  all  visitors,  both  pedestrians  and 
riders,  freedom  from  danger  or  any  reason  to  apprehend 
dangerous  interference  with  their  common  recreation.  This 
enumeration  does  not  represent  all  the  objects  of  interest 
that  should  find  place  in  a  public  Park ;  but  it  will  suffice  to 
show  the  scope  and  general  characteristics  of  the  work  that 
must  be  defined  and  properly  located  by  the  skill  of  the 
Engineer.    In  carrying  on  this  work  there  are  two  systems 
of  procedure  quite  different  in  character  and  results! 

In  accordance  with  one  system,  the  position  and  shape 
of  lawns  and  avenues  are  largely  governed  by  the  natural 
character  and  topography  of  the  grounds.     It  seeks  to  find 
rather  than  to  malce  pleasing  contours,  and  by  judicious 
adaptation  of  roads  and  paths  to  the  existing  surface  to 
lead  them  to  the  various  points  of  interest  or  enjoyment. 
This   system  may  not  produce  results  of  highest   artistic 
effect,  but  will  yield  such  as  cannot  fail  to  commend  them- 
selves  to  our  common  love  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  ;  they 
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are  also  attainable  without  excessive  cost  or  tiresome 
delay. 

By  the  other  system  a  plan  is  prescribed  according  to 
well-considered  rules  of  art,  without  much  regard  to  the 
original  shape  of  the  surface ;  which  must  be  modified  so 
as  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  ideal  creation.  A 
work  of  surpassing  and  rare  excellence  may  in  this  way 
be  produced,  but  its  cost  must  be  very  large  and  the  delay 
of  its  completion  tedious. 

With  regard  to  making  choice  between  these  two  systems, 
there  is  happily  no  cause  of  embarassment  in  this  instance. 

The  diversified  character  of  the  grounds,  and  the  abun- 
dance of  noble  trees  and  groves  give  us,  at  many  points, 
a  Park  made  to  our  hands,  replete  with  the  objects  which 
form  nature's  share  of  its  adornment. 

Our  first  care  must  be  to  give  easy  access  to  all  interest- 
ing objects,  the  existence  of  which  in  established  positions 
necessitates  a  careful  study  of  the  lines  for  roads:  not 
merely  upon  office  plans,  by  tracing  graceful  curves,  but  on 
the  ground,  to  which  they  must  be  judiciously  adapted  for 
pleasant  transit,  without  injury  to  the  natural  scenery 
among  which  they  are  to  be  located. 

For  accomplishing  this  successfully,  and  without  need- 
less expense,  an  indispensable  prerequisite  is  a  minute 
instrumental  measurement  showing  the  exact  position  of 
all  permanent  objects,  and  the  altitude  of  every  portion  of 
the  surface. 

In  accordance  with  instructions  issued  to  the  Chief  En- 
gineer, six  engineering  parties  were  equipped  with  instru- 
ments and  employed  on  the  general  surveys,  Mr.  Samuel 
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L  Smedley,  one  of  the  Surveyors  and  Regulators  of  the 
City,  personally  familiar  with  the  district,  acting  as  princi- 
pal assistant  engineer.  Another  party  was  subsequently 
organized,  under  the  lead  of  Mr.  John  D.  Estabrook,  to 
make  a  special  survey  of  a  line  for  a  sewer  designed  to 
convey  the  drainage  of  the  factories  at  Manayunk  to  tide 
water  below  Fairmount  dam. 

The  general  surveys  embraced  work  of  several  distinct 
kinds  needed  for  different  purposes.  One  of  these  was, 
to  mark  out  on  the  ground  the  whole  Park  outline  as  de- 
scribed in  the  Act  of  Assembly,  and  obtain  the  data  for 
deciding  on  the  proper  location  for  the  outside  public 
avenues. 

The  boundaries  definitely  fixed  by  law,  which  are  ex- 
clusive of  the  Wissahickon  Valley  and  Robert's  Hollow, 
on  being  carefully  run. and  measured,  were  found  to  have 
an  aggregate  length  of  fifty- three  thousand  feet,  or  ten 
miles  and  a  small  fraction. 

The  Wissahickon  and  Robert's  Hollow  outlines,  which 
are  described  in  general  terms,  but  not  precisely  defined  in 
the  law,  are  not  yet  completely  located. 

Next  in  order  are  the  surveys  of  division-lines  of  the 
numerous  lots  and  tracts  belonging  to  different  owners, 
and  the  computation  of  their  areas :  a  work  requiring 
accuracy  and  careful  calculation,  in  districts  of  rugged  and 
uneven  surface,  for  ascertaining  correctly  the  quantities  to 
be  paid  for. 

The  number  of  distinct  parcels  to  be  measured  and 
computed  is  five  hundred  and  thirteen,  of  which  four 
hundred   and  sixty-eight  are  classed  as  building  lots,  con- 
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taining  less  than  five  acres,  and  forty-eight  as  farming 
tracts  or  forests. 

The  topographical  work  comprises  measuring  and  de- 
noting by  marked  and  numbered  stakes  a  series  of  inter- 
secting straight  lines  which  shall  divide  the  entire  area 
into  numerous  equal  squares ;  and  then  ascertaining  with 
levelling  instruments,  and  noting  in  a  field-book,  the  exact 
elevation  of  each  stake  above  a  given  bench  or  horizontal 
plane,  known  technically  as  the  "  City  datum."  The  num- 
ber of  these  measurements  varies  in  different  surveys 
according  to  the  dimensions  adopted  for  the  sides  of  the 
normal  squares.  In  this  survey  the  maximum  dimension 
is  one  hundred  feet  on  a  side,  with  intermediate  measure- 
ments where  abrupt  changes  of  grade  render  them 
necessary. 

If  the  area  of  the  Park  was  defined  by  a  rectangular 
outline,  the  number  of  dividing  squares  would  be  four 
hundred  and  thirty-six  for  each  one  hundred  acres,  requir- 
ing lines  to  be  run  for  nine  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventy  squares  of  one  hundred  feet,  in  a  tract  of  such 
regular  shape,  containing  the  area  of  our  Park ;  but  the 
irregularities  of  the  outline  add  greatly  to  this  number,  ls 
well  as  to  the  length  of  the  outside  boundaries. 

For  convenience  of  reference,  the  division  lines,  that 
are  east  and  west  in  course,  have  been  designated  by  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet;  the  series  of  twenty-five  letters 
making  a  section  2,500  feet  on  a  side.  Between  the  Wire 
Bridge  on  the  south,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Wissahickon 
on  the  north,  there  are  eight  of  these  sections;  making 
the  length  of  lines  in  this   direction   2<>,  000  feet.     The 
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meridional  lines  are  numbered  in  regular  order  from  0  to 
126,  showing  the  width  of  the  containing  rectangle  to 
be  12,600  feet. 

The  intersecting  lines  to  be  measured  and  levelled  within 
this  rectangle  have  a  total  length  of  several  hundred 
miles ;  most  of  them  are  broken  into  two  parts,  and  many 
into  three,  by  the  Schuylkill  river,  which  traverses  the  en- 
tire survey  on  its  diagonal  of  greatest  length. 

In  locating  and  leveling  these  numerous  lines,  across 
valleys  separated  by  abrupt  hills,  the  work  must  be  distrib- 
uted to  different  surveying  parties  operating  in  isolated 
sections,  by  whom  it  must  be  done  with  such  exactness  as 
will  make  all  the  sections  fit  each  other  when  they  come 
to  be  united  in  one  general  plan. 

To  secure  the  requisite  parallelism  and  uniformity  of 
the  intersecting  lines  in  remote  sections,  the  whole  work 
has  been  connected  by  triangulations  run  out  from  base 
lines,  laid  down  and  measured  with  extreme  accuracy  on 
both  sides  of  the  river ;  and  by  an  axial  line  carried  tele- 
scopically  over  the  valley  of  the  river,  which  it  crosses 
three  times,  and  over  the  wooded  summits  of  the  hills,  a 
distance  of  eight  miles.  For  obtaining  an  unobstructed 
vista  between  these  distant  points,  the  observations  were 
taken  from  stations  elevated  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet 
above  City  datum  at  one  extremity,  and  three  hundred  and 
ten  feet  at  the  other.  On  the  borders  of  the  Wissahickon 
the  engineering  work  has  been  restricted  to  the  prelimi- 
nary location  and  measurement  of  three  lines ;  one  along 
the  middle  of  the  valley  on  the  margin  of  the  creek,  and 
one  upon  each  side,  near  the  apparent  crest  of  the  heights, 
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for  defining  the  width  required  to  "protect  the  purity  of  the 
water  and  preserve  the  beauty  of  the  scenery."  Upon  the 
completion  of  the  surveys  these  limits  can  be  defined  and 
placed  on  record  in  the  Department  of  Surveys  as  required 
by  law. 

This  difficult  survey  could  not  well  be  made  during  the 
summer  months,  when  the  dense  foliage  prevented  distinct 
views  across  deep  gorges,  enclosed  at  some  points  among 
nearly  inaccessible  cliffs. 

But  the  importance  of  a  proper  control  over  the  waters 
of  this  beautiful  stream  is  sufficient  to  repay  all  the  cost 
of  securing  it. 

As  early  as  the  days  of  Franklin  its  value  in  this  re- 
spect was  perceived  by  his  keen  foresight,  and  induced  him 
to  direct  that  the  anticipated  accumulations  of  interest  in 
one  hundred  years  upon  his  legacy  for  aiding  young  me- 
chanics, should  be  applied  to  obtaining  a  supply  to  the 
City  from  the  waters  of  the  Wissahickon. 

The  special  survey  for  ascertaining  the  best  location  for 
a  sewer  in  the  river  valley,  to  protect  the  stream  from  the 
polluting  currents  poured  out  from  dye-houses  and  other 
manufacturing  establishments  at  Manayunk  and  interven- 
ing points,  has  been  completed. 

A  plan  and  profile  giving  a  faithful  delineation  of  the 
line,  shows  no  extraordinary  difficulty  in  obtaining  gradi- 
ents which  will  insure  a  proper  flow  of  sewage  matter  ; 
and  that  this  work,  so  essential  to  the  future  health  of  the 
City,  is  entirely  practicable,  and  can  be  constructed  at  a 
moderate  cost. 
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This  important  subject  is  in  charge  of  a  Committee  of 
which  Strickland  Kneass  is  the  Chairman. 

Besides  these  somewhat  extensive  operations,  several 
others  of  less  magnitude  have  occupied  the  labors  of  the 
engineers. 

Levels  have  been  taken,  and  bench  marks  established,  to 
show  the  proper  grade  for  the  drive  along  the  river  bank 
to  place  it  out  of  reach  of  floods. 

Several  routes  have  been  explored  for  crossings  above 
or  beneath  the  railways  that  environ  the  Park ;  especially 
for  obtaining  entrances  free  from  the  dangers  of  crossing 
these  roads  at  grade. 

Measurements  and  soundings  have  been  taken  for  loca- 
ting  a  river  retaining  wall  contiguous  to  the  Water  Works, 
with  commodious  stairs  for  a  boat  landing.  An  enumera- 
tion has  been  made  of  the  trees  now  standing  within  the 
limits  of  the  entire  Park,  excepting  the  borders  of  the 
Wissahickon,  distinguishing  their  species,  and  noting  the 
position  of  such  as  are  of  extraordinary  dimensions.  The 
trees  of  large  size,  between  eighteen  inches  and  twenty- 
seven  feet  in  girth,  number  thirty-four  thousand  seven 
hundred,  embracing  thirty-nine  genera  and  sixty  species. 
Those  of  less  size  number  about  twice  as  many ;  and  the 
hard  wood  shrubs  and  vines  are  estimated  to  be  nearly  two 
hundred  thousand  in  number  ;  making  about  three  hun- 
dred thousand  perennial  plants,  exclusive  of  those  on  the 
Wissahickon  which  have  not  yet  been  numbered. 

From  these  various  labors  a  mass  of  records  has  accu- 
mulated to  be  used  as  data  for  constructing  plans  and 
maps,   exhibiting   in  their  true  relations    the  contours  of 
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surface,  courses  of  streams,  position  of  forests,  or  clumps 
of  remarkable  trees,  and  all  other  objVts  that  must  influ- 
ence the  location  of  roads  or  walkr  jr  other  permanent 
improvements.  When  these  have  b'  in  properly  depicted 
on  survey  maps,  their  careful  study  regulates  the  delinea- 
tion of  trial  lines  for  principal  drives  and  broadest  walks, 
to  be  next  transferred  to  the  ground  by  plane-table  or 
other  instrumental  method. 

Should  the  effect  there  be  satisfactory  after  scrutiny  in 
the  field,  the  time  will  have  arrived  for  the  pick  and  spade 
and  trowel,  and  trenching  tools  and  drain  pipes,  and  all 
the  numberless  mechanical  appliances  which  must  be 
brought  into  requisition  in  laying  out  a  Park. 

Many  of  the  computations  for  the  reduction  of  field 
work,  and  their  notation  and  transfer  upon  plans  of  uniform 
scale,  which  can  be  intrusted  to  any  member  of  the  sur- 
veying corps,  have  been  completed.  But  the  nicer  pro- 
cesses of  working  in  contours,  and  representing  truly  the 
variations  of  the  surface,  which  cannot  be  done  with  rule 
and  compass,  require  a  high  degree  of  skill,  with  a  training 
of  both  hand  and  eye  to  give  them  any  value.  Without 
strict  fidelity  to  nature  in  this  part  of  the  work  it  is  worth- 
less. It  must  therefore  be  committed  to  the  few  who, 
possessing  the  requisite  qualifications,  can  produce  reliable 
results. 

From  these  causes  the  final  preparation  of  the  finished 
maps  is  slow.  They  are  in  hand  and  make  daily  progress ; 
and  will  be  completed  at  the  earliest  moment  possible. 

The  work  we  have  been  describing  has  related  chiefly 
to  the  lands  about  to  be  acquired  for  the  Park  extension. 
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Upon  the  grounds  heretofore  owned  by  the  City,  and 
already  opened  to  the  public,  but  few  improvements  could 
be  carried  on  with  the  small  residue  of  funds  that  was  to 
spare  after  the  surveys  were  set  on  foot. 

Early  in  the  year,  when  no  doubt  was  entertained  as  to 
the  prompt  passage  of  the  loan  bill,  out  of  which  the  cost 
of  new  work  should  be  paid,  plans  were  formed  for  several 
improvements  in  the  old  Park  that  were  much  needed,  and 
preparatory  steps  were  directed  for  their  commencement. 
But  when  it  became  apparent  that  the  loan  would  be 
delayed  to  an  uncertain  period,  most  of  these  measures 
were  abandoned:  a  few  only  that  were  of  pressing  necessity 
for  the  convenience  and  safety  of  visitors  were  carried  into 
effect. 

The  care  of  the  grounds  now  in  use  by  the  public  be- 
longs to  the  Committee  on  Superintendence  and  Police. 
Under  their  direction  a  system  has  been  established,  in 
accordance  with  the  legislative  enactments,  by  which  the 
Park  rules  are  promulgated  and  enforced  so  as  to  promote 
good  order,  and  secure  to  the  thousands  who  frequent  the 
grounds,  the  largest  liberty  for  innocent  recreation. 

At  first  there  were  found  some  persons  who  were  slow 
to  comprehend  regulations  that  forbade  the  use  of  the  Park 
walks  and  drives  as  public  highways,  or  the  lawns  as  open 
commons,  but  the  exercise  of  firmness  with  patience,  and 
some  forbearance  when  ignorance  and  not  perverseness 
was  the  fault,  proved  efficient  in  most  cases.  A  gratifying 
proof  that  the  people  of  our  City  understand  and  respect 
the  true  use  of  objects  designed  for  common  enjoyment, 
may  be  instanced  in  the   fact   that  many  thousand  flowers 
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bloomed  on  parterres  contiguous  to  the  most  frequented 
walks  without  any  known  attempt  at  injury  or  depreda- 
tion. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  freezing  weather  that  has 
covered  with  ice  the  deep  waters  of  the  river  pool,  the 
Park  keepers  have  been  directed  to  use  vigilance  in  giving 
warning  of  dangerous  spots,  and  extending  prompt  aid  to 
persons  in  peril.  The  gentlemen  of  the  Philadelphia  Skating 
Club  and  Humane  Society  have  agreed  to  place  at  our  dis- 
posal their  Ice  Life-Boats  and  other  Apparatus,  and  kindly 
offered  to  give  the  Park  force  the  necessary  instructions  in 
their  use,  by  a  course  of  systematic  drill.  These  precau- 
tions have  already  resulted  in  saving  one  person  who  would 
have  perished  had  he  not  been  rescued  by  a  Park  guard, 
who  was  fortunately  near  enough  to  throw  a  line  and  thus 
draw  him  from  the  water.  Life  was  so  nearly  extinct  that 
medical  assistance  was  required  to  restore  the  sufferer  to 
the  use  of  his  faculties. 

The  Committee  on  Finance,  beside  the  matters  of  rou- 
tine presented  in  their  exhibit  of  receipts  and  expenditures 
for  the  current  year  hereto  attached,  have  given  attention 
to  the  preparation  of  a  system  of  accounts  adapted  to  the 
various  transactions  of  the  future  Park  improvements,  de- 
signed to  present  a  distinct  view  of  the  expenses  in  the 
different  divisions  of  the  work,  and  to  provide  such  checks 
as  will  maintain  a  proper  responsibility  without  unnecessary 
obstruction  of  business. 

For  a  similar  purpose  the  Committee  of  Audit  at  the 
beginning  of  their  labors  adopted  a  rule  requiring  that  all 
bills  offered  for  their  scrutiny  shall  first  receive  a  formal 
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certificate  of  approval  by  the  Committee  under  whose  au- 
thority the  expenditure  is  made. 

All  bills  for  these  expenditures,  before  reaching  any  of 
the  Committees,  are  subjected  to  examination  by  the  Chief 
Engineer,  whose  signature  must  be  affixed  to  such  as  are 
found  correct,  together  with  a  designation  of  the  particu- 
lar account  to  which  the  items  belong. 

The  employment  of  laborers  is  also  by  a  resolution  of 
the  Board  placed  exclusively  under  the  direction  of  the 
Chief  Engineer. 

Concerning  the  details  of  our  future  work,  but  few  words 
need  be  added  to  the  remarks  already  made.  Nothing  has 
been  said  about  the  preparation  of  nurseries  for  growing 
stock  for  future  plantings ;  nor  of  the  selection  of  trees  to 
constitute  an  arboretum  comprising  specimens  of  all  trees 
that  can  flourish  in  this  climate;  nor  of  the  establishment 
of  systematic  collections  of  growing  plants  of  humbler  size, 
in  which  proper  culture  may  be  given  to  such  as  need  it; 
and  their  native  wild  conditions  provided  for  those  which 
will  not  submit  to  artificial  cultivation.  In  such  schools, 
students  of  botany  may  learn  the  native  habits  and  the  prop- 
erties for  good  or  evil  of  the  numberless  plants  that  are 
to  be  found  in  forests  and  fields  as  well  as  in  cultivated  gar- 
dens. These  have  been  thought  of  and  noted  as  objects 
which  must  in  their  turn  receive  attention. 

The  various  modes  of  enclosing  the  grounds,  whether 
by  walls,  or  fences,  or  living  hedges,  have  also  been  sub- 
jects of  discussion:  some  selections  of  plants  have  been 
suggested  as  the  most  suitable  for  defensive  hedges,  and 
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for  screens  to  be  used  in  "  planting  out"  railways  or  other 
objects  that  should  be  kept  out  of  view. 

This  subject  possesses  an  importance,  in  a  pecuniary  as- 
pect, of  greater  magnitude  than  would  be  supposed  with- 
out looking  into  its  particular  details. 

A  computation  made  by  the  Chief  Engineer  shows  that 
the  length  of  fence,  or  impervious  hedges,  for  outside  en- 
closure will  be  nearly  eight  miles  or  about  forty  thousand 
feet :  the  length  of  screens  for  railways,  assuming  a  single 
line  for  such  as  are  outside  the  boundary,  and  a  double  line 
for  screening  on  both  sides  the  railways  which  traverse  the 
park  will  exceed  ten  miles ;  making  an  aggregate  of  some 
eighteen  miles,  or  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  feet.  It 
therefore  becomes  a  matter  of  consideration  to  determine 
on  a  mode  of  accomplishing  this  work  that  will  best  sub- 
serve its  purpose,  with  as  much  regard  to  economy  of  cost 
as  may  consist  with  its  properly  ornate  character  and  its 
fitness  in  all  other  respects. 

Although  no  definite  conclusion  on  this  question  has 
yet  been  reached,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that  trie  ex- 
pense of  enclosing  the  Park  by  stone  walls  or  iron  fences 
is  believed  to  be  greater  than  it  will  be  proper  to  incur. 

The  want  of  durability  of  timber  is  an  objection  to  its 
use  in  any  ornamental  or  expensive  shape. 

From  investigations  thus  far  made  relative  to  the  cost  of 
plants  to  form  living  hedges  that  will  give  adequate  pro- 
tection, it  appears  that  an  enclosure  of  this  kind  combining 
beauty  with  durability  can  be  made  at  less  cost  than  the 
cheapest  wooden  fence  fit  for  our  purpose. 
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The  especial  work  in  which  at  first  the  public  feel  most 
deeply  interested  is  the  opening  of  roads  to  give  entrance 
within  the  grounds.  For  this  there  are  various  motives : 
there  is  the  desire  to  find  new  routes  for  pleasant  drives ; 
some  will  prefer  to  see  the  new  territory  in  its  original 
condition,  others  will  take  pleasure  in  watching  the  pro- 
cesses for  improvement  of  the  lawns  and  planting. 

The  proper  location  for  the  system  of  roads  can  be  de- 
termined at  this  time  upon  those  portions  only  of  the 
grounds  where  the  topographical  surveys  and  plottings 
have  been  completed.  So  far  as  this  work  has  progressed, 
it  shows  that  road  lines  of  graceful  figure  can  be  adapted 
to  the  surface  contours,  in  a  way  that  will  carry  them 
chiefly  upon  high  plateaus,  with  easy  gradients,  generally 
less  than  one  foot  rise  in  thirty  of  distance,  that  will  lead 
in  their  circuit  to  nearly  all  the  points  exhibiting  the  fine 
views  which  abound  on  every  side. 

They  can  be  so  located  as  to  permit  the  establishment  of 
traffic  roads  that  can  be  crossed  by  bridges,  that  will  secure 
the  Park  drives  from  interruption  or  intrusion.  On  these 
drives  it  will  be  practicable  to  have  many  miles  of  circuit 
within  the  Park  without  crossing  or  coming  unpleasantly 
near  to  any  of  the  adjacent  railways. 

The  length  of  the  principal  drives,  including  those  along 
the  Schuylkill  and  the  TVissahickon,  will  be  not  far  from 
thirty  miles,  without  counting  the  bridle  paths  or  walks 
or  narrow  drives  leading  to  secluded  spots  out  of  the  main 
circuit. 

The  drives  along  the  river  on  both  sides  can  be  taken 
in  hand  at  an  early  day. 
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Much  of  this  work  can  be  performed  in  winter,  and 
thus  may  give  employment  to  numbers  whov  "  this  inclem- 
ent season  find  it  difficult  to  get  work  enough  /or  the  sup- 
port of  their  families. 

In  conclusion,  the  Commissioners  desire  to  express  their 
abiding  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  before  them, 
and  their  entire  sympathy  with  the  public  sentiment  now 
fully  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  providing  ample  space  for 
recreation  amid  rural  surroundings.  They  appreciate  the 
desirableness  of  securing  to  the  living  generation  all  the 
benefits  of  its  enjoyment;  and  it  is  their  wish  and  inten- 
tion to  urge  forward  the  work  of  improvement  as  rapidly 
as  may  be  found  consistent  with  its  proper  execution ;  and 
to  open  the  Park  for  public  use  in  successive  portions  so 
as  to  make  all  the  finished  parts  available  at  the  earliest 
moment. 

By  order  of  the  Commissioners  of  Fairmount  Park. 
MORTON   McMICHAEL, 

President  Park  Commission. 


EECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 


Receipts  by  the  Commissioners  of  Fairmount  Park  during  the  year 

1868. 

1.  Donation  from  Eli  K.  Price  (paid  to 

the  Treasurer  of  the  Commission)...  $250  00 


2.  For  sale  of  building  materials,  (paid 
to  the  City  Treasurer,  to  be  credited 
to  the  Sinking  Fund  for  the  Kedemp- 
tion  of  the  Park  Loan) $800  00 


3.  For  sale  of  grass,  hay,  pasturage,  &c.     $735  00 
For  sale  of  rough  wood — dead  limbs 

of  trees 15  00 

For   rent   of    refreshment   saloon   in    , 

mansion,  for  the  year  1868 3,000  00 

$3,750  00 

(Paid  to  the  City  Treasurer  to  be 
credited  to  the  "Fund  for  Park 
Purposes.") 

Note. — No  moneys  received  during  the  year  1867. 
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APPROPRIATION  FOR  1SG7. 

Amount  appropriated  by  Councils  to  the  Park  Commission, 
"  for  the  improvement  and  expense  of  Fairmount  Park,"  by  an 
Ordinance  approved  June  14,1867 $15,04.0'  70 


Expenditures  for  Permanent  Improvements. 

Surveys,  Topographical $3,704  95 

Buildings,  altering 1,984  37 

Total $5,639  32 


For  Maintenance. 

Wages,  (gardener,  laborers,   horses  and 

carts,  &c.) $6,472  00 

Drainage,  repairing 115  45 

Fences,         do         477  10 

Bridges,        do         , 198  01 

Fountains,     do         62  35 

"Water-closets,  repairing 145  25 

Tools  and  Implements 72  53 

Office    expenses,    (stationery, 

printing,  &c.) 490  14 

Salaries,  (Assistant  Secretary)       750  00 

Miscellaneous,  (carriage  hire).         32  00 

Total  for  Maintenance 8,814  83 

14,454  15 


1867,  December  31.     Balance  merging..  $592  55 
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APPROPRIATION  FOR  1868. 

Amount  appropriated  by  Councils  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Fairmount  Park,  "  to  be  expended  by  them  during  the  year 
*'  186'°,  for  maintenance,  supervision,  and  further  improvement 
"of  said  Park,"  by  an  Ordinance  approved  December  21,  1867, 

$40,000  00 

Expenditures  for  Permanent  Improvements. 
Land  purchases  and  damages,  (printing 

deeds,  &c.) $160  00 

Surveys,  Topographical 13,144  36 

Planting 475  21 

Drainage,  tile 326  60 

Buildings,  altering 652  78 

Office  expenses,  (fitting  up  and  furnish- 
ing office  of  Commissioners)...$727  fc2 
Office  expenses,  (fitting  up  office 

of  Chief  Engineer) 62  18         790  00 


Total $15,548  95 

For  Maintenance,  &c. 

Wages,  (laborers,  &c.) $13,239  69 

Police,  (park  guard) 4,747  98 

Buildings,  repairing 493  90 

Water-closets,  do      172  25 

Eepairs,  materials 237  45 

Tools  and  implements 653  95 

Salaries,  (Chief  Engineer  and 

Assistant  Secretary) 3,953  46 

Office    expenses,    (office     of 

Commissioners). ..$495  60 
Office  expenses  (Chief 

Engineer's  office)...  131  37 

626  97 

Miscellaneous 294  65 


Total  for  maintenance,  &c 24,420  30 

39,969  25 


1868,  December  31.     Balance  merging $30  75 


EXTRACTS 

(Describing  the  boundaries  of  Fairmonnt  Park.) 

Prom  a  Supplement  to  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act  appropriating  ground  for  public 
purposes,  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,"  approved  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  March, 
Anno  Domini  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-seven. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in 
General  Assembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the 
authority  of  the  same,  That  the  boundaries  of  the  Fairmount 
Park  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  shall  be  the  following,  to 
wit:  Beginning  at  a  point  in  the  northeasterly  line  of 
property  owned  and  occupied  by  the  Reading  Railroad 
Company,  near  the  City  bridge  over  the  river  Schuylkill  at 
the  Falls,  where  said  northeasterly  line  is  intersected  by 
the  line  dividing  property  of  H.  Duhring  from  that  of  F- 
Stoever  and  T.  Johnson  extended ;  from  thence  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  upon  said  dividing  line  and  its  prolon- 
gation to  the  middle  of  the  Ford  road ;  from  thence  by  a 
line  passing  through  the  southeast  corner  of  Forty-ninth 
and  Lebanon  streets  to  George's  run;  thence  along  the 
several  courses  of  said  run  to  a  point  fourteen  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  and  a  half  feet  from  the  middle  of  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad,  measured  at  right  angles  thereto ; 
thence  by  a  straight  line  through  the  northeast  corner  of 
Forty-third  and  Hancock  streets  to  the  northerly  side  of 
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Girard  avenue  near  Fortieth  street ;  thence  by  the  said 
northerly  line  of  Girard  avenue  to  the  easterly  side  of  the 
Junction  railroad  as  now  used;  thence  by  the  said  easterly 
side  of  the  Junction  railroad  and  the  Pennsylvania  rail- 
road to  the  north  side  of  Haverford  street ;  thence  by  the 
northerly  side  of  said  Haverford  street  to  the  westerly  side 
of  Bridgewater  street;  thence  by  said  Bridgewater  street 
to  the  north  line  of  Bridge  street ;  thence  by  said  Bridge 
street  to  the  west  abutment  of  the  Suspension  bridge  ; 
thence  by  the  northwesterly  side  of  the  Suspension  bridge 
and  Callowhill  street  to  the  angle  in  said  street,  on  the 
southwesterly  side  of  Fairmount  basin  ;  thence  by  the 
northerly  side  of  Callowhill  and  Biddle  streets  to  the 
westerly  side  of  Twenty-fifth  street;  thence  by  the  said 
Twenty-fifth  street  to  the  southwesterly  side  of  Penn- 
sylvania avenue ;  thence  by  the  southwesterly  side  of 
Pennsylvania  avenue  to  the  west  side  of  Thirty-third 
street;  thence  along  the  westerly  side  of  Thirty- third 
street  to  the  southwesterly  line  of  Ridge  avenue ;  thence 
along  said  Ridge  avenue  to  the  southwesterly  line  of  South 
Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  (north  of  Huntingdon  street ;) 
thence  by  and  along  said  property  line  to  such  a  distance 
from  the  shore  line  of  the  river  Schuylkill  as  will  permit 
the  location  of  a  carriage  road  one  hundred  feet  wide  upon 
its  margin ;  thence  along  said  river  shore  and  its  several 
courses  as  may  be  most  practicable,  at  the  same  distance  as 
above  specified,  (provided  said  distance  shall  not  exceed 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,)  to  a  point  opposite  the  inter- 
section of  the  Ridge  turnpike  and  School  lane ;  thence 
northwardly  to  a  point  on  the   southwesterly  side  of  said 
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turnpike  road  opposite  to  the  southeasterly  side  of  said 
School  lane ;  thence  by  the  southwesterly  side  of  the  Ridge 
turnpike  road  and  its  several  courses  to  the  southeasterly 
side  of  the  Wissahickon  creek;  thence  by  the  several 
courses  of  the  said  southeasterly  side  of  Wissahickon  creek 
to  the  Schuylkill  river ;  thence  across  the  water  course  of 
said  river  to  the  northeasterly  line  of  the  Reading  Railroad 
Company's  property,  as  now  occupied  and  in  use,  at  the 
City  boundary  line ;  thence  along  said  northeasterly  line, 
as  now  occupied  and  used  by  said  railroad  company,  to  the 
place  of  beginning;  excepting,  nevertheless,  thereout  the 
several  Water  Works  and  their  appurtenances,  which  are 
included  within  these  boundaries,  and  such  uses  of  the 
premises  immediately  adjacent  to  the  same,  and  such  other 
portions  of  the  ground  as  are  described  in  this  section,  as 
the  City  of  Philadelphia  may  from  time  to  time  require 
for  the  purposes  of  its  Water  Department. 

Sec.  2.  That  there  shall  be  laid  out  and  constructed  a 
road  of  easy  and  practicable  grades  extending  from  the 
intersection  of  the  northerly  line  of  the  Park  by  Belmont 
avenue  on  the  westerly  side  of  the  river  Schuylkill  to  the 
head  of  Roberts'  Hollow,  and  thence  along  said  hollow 
and  the  river  Schuylkill  to  ihe  foot  of  City  avenue,  laid 
out  with  the  ground  contiguous  thereto  for  ornamentation, 
of  such  width  and  so  constructed  as  the  Commissioners  of 
Fairmount  Park  appointed  under  authority  of  the  Act  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  may  deter- 
mine. And  such  road  and  its  contiguous  ground  are 
hereby  declared  to  be  a  part  of  the  aforesaid  Park ;  and 
said  Park  Commissioners  are   hereby  authorized  and  re- 
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quired  to  ascertain,  by  a  proper  survey,  the  limits  thereof, 

which  survey  they  shall  file  in  the  Survey  Department  of 

the  City  of  Philadelphia.     And  it  shall  also  be  the   duty 

of  said  Park   Commissioners   to   appropriate  the  shores  of 

the  AVissahickon  creek,  on  both  sides  of  the  same,  from  its 

mouth  to  the  Paul's  Mill  road,  and  of  such  width  as  may 

embrace  the  road  now  passing  along  the  same  ;  and  may 

also  protect  the  purity  of  the  water  of  said  creek,  and  by 

passing  along  the  crest  of  the  heights  which  are  on  either 

side  of  said  creek,  may  preserve  the  beauty  of  its  scenery. 

The  said  Park  Commissioners  are  hereby  authorized  and 

required   to  cause  a-  proper  survey   to  be   made  of   said 

grounds  upon  the  Wissahickon,  and  to  file   said  survey  in 

the  Survey  Department  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  and 

the  grounds  and  creek  hereby  appropriated  are  declared  to 

be  a  part  of  Fairmount  Park. 
********** 

Approved  April  14,  1868. 
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Office  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Fairmount  Park, 
Philadelphia  January  29,  1S70. 

To  the  Presidents  and  Members  of 

Select  and  Common  Councils  : 

In  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Park  Commissioners 
a  narrative  of  the  origin  of  the  Park,  and  the  successive 
steps  by  which  it  advanced  from  its  insignificant  incep- 
tion, when  it  consisted  of  onl)r  five  acres,  to  its  present 
magnificent  area  of  nearly  three  thousand  acres,  was  suc- 
cinctly given.  That  narrative,  curious  and  instructive  as 
it  is,  need  not  now  be  repeated.  As  soon  as  conveniently 
may  be  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Commissioners  to  fur- 
nish, as  a  contribution  to  our  local  history,  a  more  com- 
plete review  of  those  movements,  which,  at  first  and  for  a 
long  period  slow  and  wearisome  and  discouraging,  after- 
wards became  rapid,  animated  and  successful;  and  also  to 
present,  so  far  as  records  and  traditions  will  enable  them 
to  do  so,  an  account  of  the  various  estates  comprised 
within  the  Park  borders.  Many  of  these,  it  is  well 
known,  through  their  owners  and  occupants,  were  iden- 
tified with  the  social  and  civil  progress  of  Philadelphia 
in  all  its   earlier  career;  and   such  an    account,  while 


intrinsically  full  of  interest,  will,  it  is  believed,  give  a 
new  value  to  the  Park,  by  clustering  around  its  most 
attractive  portions  inspiring  memories  of  the  deeds  and 
the  men  of  times  long  since  passed  away,  but  the  benefits 
of  whose  labors  still  survive  for  the  edification  of  the 
present  and  coming  generations. 

If  there  has  heretofore  existed  a  division  of  opinion 
as  to  the  desirableness  of  a  great  park  for  Philadelphia, 
the  result  of  the  experiment  thus  far  made  in  that  direc- 
tion has  certainly  removed  it.  On  that  subject  there  is 
universal  accord.  Though  still  comparatively  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  with  no  strikingly  visible  improvements,  ex- 
cept the  laying  out  of  roads  and  foot-paths,  which  give 
access  to  some  of  its  conspicuous  features,  the  Park  has 
not  only  been  a  source  of  gratification  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  visitors,  but  it  has  already  become,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  country  at  large,  a  suggestive  and 
distinctive  symbol  of  our  metropolitan  advancement. 
Famous  as  this  city  has  been,  along  from  its  very 
foundation,  for  its  benevolent  and  charitable  associa- 
tions, and  for  the  institutions  of  learning  and  science 
which,  keeping  even  pace  with  its  growth,  have  here 
matured  into  acknowledged  superiority,  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that,  especially  of  later  years,  apart  from  busi- 
ness motives,  it  has  not  presented  in  so  large  a  degree 
as  it  should  have  done,  those  inducements  to  strangers 
to  come,  or  to  tarry  when  here,  which  are  among  the 
most  vigorous  indications  of  metropolitan  wisdom.  Our 
churches,  our  schools,  our  libraries,  our  hospitals,  our 
galleries  of  art,   our  collections  in  natural   science,  all 


bore,  as  they  still  bear,  favorable  comparison  with  sim- 
ilar objects  elsewhere,  and  in  places  of  mere  amusement 
we  were  not  notably  deficient;  but,  while  possessing  en- 
virons of  exceeding  beauty,  from  the  want  of  suitable 
facilities  of  approach,  our  advantages  in  this  respect 
were  immeasurably  lost  to  us.  In  spring  the  mud,  in 
summer  the  dust,  in  autumn  the  slime,  and  in  winter 
the  slush,  which  cause  so  much  discomfort  on  our  hio-h- 
ways,  have,  e  vcept  to  our  own  citizens,  made  the  hills 
and  the  vales  and  the  groves  which  offer  so  many  and 
such  varied  charms  in  our  immediate  vicinity  almost 
wholly  unfamiliar.  Many  persons  whose  journey  in  gs 
brought  them  to  Philadelphia,  came  and  went  with  no 
better  notion  of  its  topography  than  that  it  is  built  in 
the  centre  of  a  plain,  having  no  greater  irregularity  of 
surface  than  an  occasional  mound  of  cobble  stones,  and 
no  rural  surroundings  besides  scattered  ranges  of  cattle 
pens  and  lengthened  stretches  of  cabbage  gardens.  The 
extension  of  the  Park  has  dispelled  such  illusions.  For 
all  who  choose  to  pass  its  portals,  there  are  walks  and 
drives,  miles  after  miles  in  extent,  which,  leading  through 
scenes  of  unsurpassed  loveliness,  conduct  to  the  fairest 
and  the  brightest  prospects. 

The  importance  of  large  open  spaces  in  great  cities  as 
means  of  health  and  enjoyment  to  the  inhabitants  is  too 
obvious  to  need  comment.  Their  value  as  sources  of 
attraction  to  strangers  is  equally  apparent.  For  the  peo- 
ple of  Philadelphia  the  Park  had  become  a  necessity. 
The  rapid  expansion  of  the  material  limits  of  the  city, 
the  immense  increase  of  its  population,  and  the  constant 
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enlargement  of  its  industries  and  its  traffic  demanded,  as 
well  for  sanatory  as  commercial  reasons,  that  it  should  be 
supplied  with  the  opportunities  for  fresh  air  and  agreeable 
relaxation  which  only  extensive  parks  can  furnish.  Such 
being  the  case,  it  was  most  fortunate  that  the  site  se- 
lected was  procurable,  for  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that,  in  all  the  requisite  adjuncts  and  auxiliaries,  it  is  un- 
equalled. Lying  in  what  in  a  few  years  will  be  the  very 
heart  of  the  city;  exhibiting,  singly  and  in  combination, 
every  variety  of  picturesque  aspect ;  presenting  contours, 
both  smooth  and  broken,  adapted  to  all  forms  of  embel- 
lishment, and  soils  suited  to  all  kinds  of  cultivation; 
bountifully  endowed  with  stately  and  umbrageous  trees; 
irrigated  by  numerous  brooks,  which,  as  they  meander 
from  the  higher  to  the  lower  levels,  babble  over  pebbly 
bottoms,  or  leap  in  flashing  cascades,  or  spread  into 
shining  pools;  and  partly  composed  of  two  romantic 
streams,  flowing  for  miles  between  banks  of  verdurous 
lawn,  or  sloping  woodland,  or  rock-girt  precipice;  Fair- 
mount  Park,  considered  in  reference  to  the  uses  for 
which  it  is  intended,  and  the  situation  it  occupies,  may 
justly  claim  to  be  without  a  rival.  Superb  and  elegant 
as  are  many  of  the  parks  belonging  to  European  capitals, 
except  in  the  architectural  and  sculptural  adornments 
which  the  lavish  application  of  wealth  lias  bestowed,  or 
the  grand  and  graceful  arboreous  avenues  which  the 
careful  nurture  of  centuries  has  secured,  there  is  no  one 
among  them  which  is  its  superior,  while  in  natural  capa- 
bilities it  far  excels  them  all. 

And  if  the  people  of  Philadelphia  have  been  fortu- 


nate  in  the  site  selected  for  their  Park  because  of  these 
natural  capabilities,  they  are  still  more  fortunate  in  the 
economic  results  which  that  selection  involves.  For 
many  years  the  gravest  topic  submitted  for  municipal  de- 
liberation had  been  one  connected  with  the  water  supply 
of  the  city.  Whether  that  supply  could  continue  to  be 
drawn  in  sufficient  abundance  and  of  the  desired  purity 
from  the  Schuylkill,  or  whether  it  would  have  to  be 
sought  in  more  distant  regions,  were  questions  which 
deeply  exercised  not  only  the  public  functionaries,  but  all 
thoughtful  citizens.  In  the  discussion  of  these  questions 
it  became  manifest  that  if  the  latter  alternative  were 
adopted,  it  would  compel  an  outlay  of  many  millions  of 
dollars.  The  formation  of  huge  artificial  lakes  and  the 
construction  of  long  lines  of  aqueducts  through  a  rugged 
country,  as  experience  elsewhere  had  shown,  could  only 
be  accomplished  at  enormous  expense,  and,  when  com- 
pleted, the  cost  of  maintenance  and  repair  would  be  pro- 
portionally heavy.  To  avert  this,  but  one  course  was 
feasible,  and  that  was  the  dedication  of  the  Park  as  its 
boundaries  are  now  defined.  The  fact  was  urgent  that 
if  some  early  measures  to  prevent  the  spread  of  manufac- 
turing establishments  along  the  margins  of  the  Schuylkill 
and  its  tributaries  were  not  adopted,  the  unavoidable 
discharge  of  impurities  from  these  into  the  river  would 
render  its  waters  certainly  unpalatable  and  probably  un- 
wholesome. Already,  indeed,  the  oil  refineries,  and  other 
works  of  a  noxious  character,  whose  debris  was  deposited 
in  the  stream,  had,  at  intervals,  communicated  a  repulsive 
taint  to  its  flavor,  and  their  growing  numbers  threatened 
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to  render  it  altogether  insalubrious.  By  obtaining  an 
amount  of  land  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  from  the  bridge 
at  Callowhill  street  to  the  Falls,  sufficient  to  secure  posi- 
tive control  of  the  drainage  into  it  between  those  points, 
and  by  erecting  a  sewer  to  receive  and  carry  off  the 
drainage  from  Manayunk,  Falls  Village  and  intermediate 
places,  the  purity  of  the  water,  in  the  judgment  of  scien- 
tific experts,  would  certainly  be  preserved  ;  and  thus  pro- 
tected, it  was  not  doubted  that,  with  proper  reservoirs 
for  storage,  the  supply  would  be  ample,  unless  in  excep- 
tional cases  of  drought,  for  more  than  double  the  present 
number  of  residents.  Now,  as  the  price  of  the  land  ac- 
quired and  to  be  acquired  for  this  purpose,  and  the  sum 
to  be  applied  to  the  contemplated  sewer,  will  not,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  liberal  calculation,  be  equal  to  one-half 
the  estimated  cost  of  bringing  the  water  from  a  distance, 
singular  and  paradoxical  as  the  statement  may  seem,  it 
is,  nevertheless,  true  that,  by  this  purchase,  Philadelphia 
will  actually  save  money,  and  practically  get  a  Park  for 
nothing.  In  other  words :  without  the  acquisition  and 
disposition  of  this  land,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  pro- 
tect the  Schuylkill  from  such  contamination  as  would 
speedily  make '  its  waters  unfit  for  general  use,  and  in 
that  contingency  a  resort  to  remoter  sources  of  supply 
would  be  inevitable.  Such  a  resort  could  not  be  success- 
fully had  without  the  expenditure  of  at  least  twice  the 
amount  expended  in  procuring  the  grounds  in  Fairmount 
Park.  It  follows  that  the  city  will  secure  an  abundant 
supply  of  pure  water  for  very  much  less  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  cost;    and  that,  in  addition  to  this  great 
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boon,  it  has  obtained  a  spacious  Park,  which  will  yield 
to  its  citizens  unfailing  elements  of  invigoration  and  de- 
light,  and  offer  to  sojourners  within  its  gates  opportuni- 
ties of  exercise  and  pleasure  beneath  the  genial  skies  and 
amid  the  gracious  sights  which  give  strength  to  the  bodv 
and  bring  joy  to  the  spirit. 

Up  to  the  31st  of  December,  1869,  the  amount  paid 
by  the  Commissioners  to  owners  of  land,  with  whom  the 
valuation  had  been  reached  by  mutual  agreement,  was 
three  million  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  four 
hundred  and  forty-one  dollars  and  sixteen  cents,  and  for 
necessary  Court  charges,  in  this  connection,  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  thirty-eight  dollars  and  eighty-two  cents, 
and  the  amount  paid  for  land,  for  which  the  damages 
were  assessed  by  juries,  was  eighty-one  thousand  one 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  dollars  and  forty  cents,  and  for 
charges,  fifty  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  making  a  total  for 
land  purchases  of  three  million  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  thousand  and  seventy-nine  dollars  and  ninety-eight 
cents,  and  for  land  damages  eighty-one  thousand  one 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  dollars  and  ninety  cents;  in  all, 
three  million  two  hundred  and  eight  thousand  two 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  dollars  and  eighty-eight  cents. 
These  figures,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  include,  beyond 
the  fee  simple  of  the  soil,  the  numerous  buildings  erected 
and  the  improvements  of  various  kinds  made  upon  it. 
As  portions  of  the  land  which  was  indispensable  were 
peculiarly  adapted  to  manufacturing  purposes,  many  of 
these  improvements  were  of  a  costly  character ;  but,  while 
the  owners  have  been  equitably  compensated,  the  Com- 
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missioners  believe  that,  taking  the  whole  body  of  the 
land  as  the  basis  of  calculation,  it  has  been  obtained  on 
terras  quite  as  moderate  as  could  have  been  expected. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  properties  acquired  by 
the  Commissioners  embrace  two  hundred  and  sixty-three 
distinct  parcels,  and  spread  over  very  many  miles,  and 
that  in  numerous  cases,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  the 
negotiations  were  tedious  and  complicated,  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  amount  of  labor  performed  in  this 
behalf  by  the  Committee  on  Land  Purchases  and  Dam- 
-  ages,  to  whom  the  duty  was  delegated.  That  Committee, 
in  addition  to  the  personal  visitations  made  for  informa- 
tion and  examination,  met  on  each  Friday  throughout 
the  year,  without  any  intermission ;  and  to  their  zealous 
industry  and  their  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
with  which  they  had  to  deal  it  is  mainly  due  that  so 
much  has  been  achieved,  and  with  such  entire  satis- 
faction. 

While  the  process  of  reducing  into  actual  possession 
the  land  constituting  the  Park  is  still  in  progress,  no 
system  of  improvement  which  at  once  embraces  the 
whole  and  each  of  the  parts  can  be  finally  adopted.  But 
as  rapidly  as  they  have  come  into  possession  of  contigu- 
ous pieces,  the  Commissioners  have  endeavored  to  make 
them  available  for  present  uses,  and,  so  far  as  practicable, 
to  adapt  them  to  their  ultimate  purposes.  In  that  por- 
tion of  the  Park  which  lies  east  of  the  Schuylkill  and 
north  of  Girard  avenue  the  tracts  they  now  hold  are 
separated  by  intervening  tracts,  which  still  remain  unad- 
justed or  unadjudicated,  and  except  in  the  way  of  sur- 
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veys  and  preparation  they  have  not  been  able  to  effect 
much.  In  so  much  of  the  western  portion  of  the  Park 
as  is  now  thoroughly  under  their  control,  they  have  laid 
out  carriage  roads  and  footpaths  through  some  of  the 
most  attractive  scenery,  and  have  removed  with  all  con- 
venient speed  every  obstacle  to  its  general  enjoyment  by 
the  public.  This  description  of  work  is  under  the 
special  care  of  the  Committee  on  Plans  and  Improve- 
ments ;  and  a  detailed  statement  of  what  has  been  thus 
done  and  projected  will  be  found  in  the  copious  and 
elaborate  report  of  the  Chief  Engineer.*  The  Lans- 
downe  drive,  to  which  that  report  refers,  was  formally 
opened  on  the  24th  of  June,  1869;  and  the  ceremony 
was  participated  in  by  the  judicial,  legislative  and  exec- 
utive authorities  of  the  city,  assisted  by  a  vast  assem- 
blage of  citizens.  The  occasion  was  in  all  respects  one 
of  marked  and  memorable  interest. f  But  what  especially 
distinguished  it  was  the  presence  and  active  co-operation 
of  the  venerable  Jesse  George,  on  the  summit  of  whose 
munificent  gift  of  land  to  the  City  the  crowning  act  was 
performed.  Rebecca  George,  who,  actuated  by  the  same 
generous  and  patriotic  motives,  had  united  with  her 
brother  in  his  most  liberal  donation,  shrunk,  with 
womanly  delicacy,  from  any  display  in  the  face  of  such 
a  crowd  as  was  then  gathered ;  but  when  without  any 
formal  parade,  on  the  following  16th  of  September,  the 
burgee  flag,  inscribed  with  the  title  "  George's  Hill," 
was  hoisted  to   the   masthead   of  the   Concourse,  over 

*  Tide  Appendix  No.  1. 
f  Vide  Appendix  No.  2. 
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which  it  is  henceforth  to  float,  she  took  part  in  the  unos- 
tentatious demonstration.  In  less  than  two  months  from 
the  date  of  this  occurrence,  Rebecca  George  was  no  more. 
She  had  nearly  attained  four-score  years,  and  during  her 
whole  life  was  a  pattern  of  the  unobtrusive  goodness 
which  characterizes  the  religious  community  to  which 
she  belonged.  Simple  in  her  tastes  and  habits,  she  was 
at  the  same  time,  earnest,  sincere,  affectionate  and  faithful. 
From  childhood  upwards  she  had  been  the  companion 
and  friend  of  her  brother ;  and,  when  he  determined  on 
the  noble  act  which  has  inseparably  associated  their 
family  name  with  Fairmount  Park,  she  cordially  joined 
with  him.  The  respect  due  to  a  public  benefactress 
was  shown  to  her  memory  by  the  municipal  government. 
Councils  passed  resolutions  of  eulogium  and  regret,  and 
appointed  a  joint  committee  to  attend  her  funeral  along 
with  the  Mayor,  and  the  Park  Commissioners  placed 
upon  their  minutes  the  following  tribute : 

Resolved,  That  the  Fairmount  Park  Commissioners 
with  sorrow  record  on  their  minutes  the  decease  of  Re- 
becca George,  on  the  10th  day  of  November,  lb69,  in 
the  seventy-ninth  year  of  her  age. 

Resolved,  That  this  Commission,  in  common  with  all 
the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  owe  to  the  memory  of  Re- 
becca George  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  liberal  spirit 
she  manifested  in  the  grant  of  her  share  of  "  George's 
Hill "  to  the  city. 

Resolved,  That  this  Commission,  for  themselves  and 
their  successors,  and  for  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia, 
again  declare  their  purpose  that  the  name  of  Rebecca 
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George,  and  that  of  her  honored  brother,  shall  in  all 
future  time  be  associated  with  their  pleasure,  health  and 
enjoyment  when  visiting  that  most  beautiful  part  of  the 
Park,  "  George's  Hill ;"  and  that  it  shall  stand  a  monu- 
ment to  their  name  and  honor  forever. 

Resolved,  That  we  sincerely  sympathize  with  our  city's 
benefactor,  Jesse  George,  in  this  his  great  bereavement, 
in  the  loss  of  his  only  near  relative  and  home  companion 
of  upward  of  three-fourths  of  a  century  ;  and  with  these 
resolutions  we  tender  to  him  our  sincere  condolence  and 
very  respectful  regards,  together  with  our  desires  that  he 
may  continue  in  the  enjoyment  of  health  and  long  life. 

Resolved,  That  the  Commissioners  will  attend  the 
funeral  of  Rebecca  George  at  the  adjournment  of  this 
session. 

The  establishment  of  a  Park  guard,  and  its  adaptation 
and  training,  have  occupied  the  serious  attention  of  the 
Commissioners,  and,  thanks  to  the  diligent  supervision 
of  the  Committee  on  Police  and  Superintendence,  it  now 
possesses  great  efficiency  and  renders  excellent  service. 
As  a  rule,  the  visitors  to  the  Park,  of  all  ages  and 
classes,  have  exhibited  the  most  laudable  order  and  good 
conduct,  and  the  instances  of  wilful  violation  of  decorum 
or  wranton  depredation  of  property  have  been  relatively 
few.  Whenever  these  have  occurred,  prompt  arrest  and 
certain  punishment  have  taught  the  offenders  that  they 
cannot  do  wrong  with  impunity ;  and  the  salutary  influ- 
ence of  such  examples  has  deterred  the  evil-minded  from 
similar  aggressions.  The  regulations  adopted  for  the 
government   of  the    Park  have  proved   most   effective. 
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Prepared,  as  they  have  been,  so  as  to  give  to  all  the 
largest  liberty  in  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  advan- 
tages which  the  Park  offers,  consistent  with  a  decent 
respect  for  propriety  of  demeanor;  and  proclaimed  in  so 
many  ways  that  the  most  unobservant  cannot  truthfully 
plead  ignorance  of  their  requirements,  they  have  com- 
mended themselves  to  general  favor,  and  have  com- 
manded general  compliance.  While  imposing  restraints 
designed  only  to  prevent  unwarranted  license,  the  Commis-  ■> 
sioners  have  assiduously  sought  to  furnish  to  the  masses 
of  the  people  every  facility  of  access  to,  and  recreation 
within,  the  splendid  domain  which  owes  its  existence  to 
their  liberality,  and  which  is  sacredly  set  apart  that  they, 
and  the  masses  of  the  people  who  are  to  succeed  them, 
may  find  in  it  a  blessing  and  a  solace  forever.  Steamboats 
and  row-boats  have  been  encouraged  to  ply  on  the  Schuyl- 
kill ;  wheeled  vehicles  have  been  authorized,  at  mod- 
erate rates  and  with  suitable  safeguards  against  imposi- 
tion, to  carry  passengers  over  the  grounds ;  arrangements 
for  cheap  fares  and  frequent  trains  have  been  made  with 
the  railroads  that  penetrate  the  Park,  and  places  for  tem- 
perate refreshment  have  been  provided.  And,  as  an 
earnest  of  what  they  hope  to  effect  hereafter,  during 
the  past  summer  the  Commissioners  inaugurated  a  series 
of  afternoon  concerts,  which,  though  neither  upon  so 
large  a  scale  nor  so  often  repeated  as  they  could  have 
wished,  proved  eminently  successful,  and  will  stimulate 
to  renewed  exertions  in  furtherance  of  the  same  object. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  1869,  the  corner-stone  of 
a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Alexander  Von  Hum- 
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boldt  was  laid  in  a  portion  of  the  Park  set  apart  for  the 
purpose.     The  time  chosen  was  the  centennial  anniver- 
sary of   the  birth  of  the   world-renowned  philosopher; 
and  the  ceremonies,  which  were  imposing  and  impres- 
sive, were  conducted  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  in  connection  with  the  Park 
Commissioners,  the  German  Society  (at  whose  instance 
the    matter    was    begun)    and    other    institutions.      At 
some  future  day  it  may  be  presumed  that  statues  and 
monuments   will    form   conspicuous    ornaments    of    the 
Park  grounds;  but  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Commis- 
sioners to  scrutinize  with  watchful  care  all  applications 
in  this  particular,  in  order  that  none  shall  be  admitted 
which  will   not  stand  as  memorials  of  eminent   public 
s  services   or   virtues,  and  illustrate  in  their  design  and 
execution  the  highest  attainments  of  art.    In  the  present 
case  permission  was  granted  to  lay  the  corner-stone  "on 
condition   that  no  monument  shall   be   erected   thereon 
until  the  design  for  the  same  shall  be  accepted  by  the 
Park  Commission;  and  with  the  further  condition  that 
any  monument,  when  so  erected,  shall  be  the  property 
of  the  Park  Commissioners,  to  be  exclusively  controlled 
by  them."     And  similar  conditions  will  be  exacted  from 
all  who  solicit  similar  privileges. 

Among  the  events  of  the  year  just  closed  there  is  one 
that  deserves  notice  as  the  first  step  in  a  movement 
which  may  result  in  a  permanent  institution  that  will 
give  the  Park  an  additional  hold  upon  popular  regard 
In  various  parts  of  the  Park  grounds  are  chestnut  and 
walnut  and  other  nut-bearing  trees,  numbering  over  four 
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thousand,  of  which  many  hundreds  gave  promise  of  a 
plentiful  crop.  It  became  the  subject  of  consideration 
to  devise  a  plan  that  would  give  the  enjoyment  of  this 
harvest  to  the  public,  without  incurring  the  risk  of  the 
disorder  and  dangers  that  might  ensue  from  its  indis- 
criminate gathering  by  all  comers.  Hence  arose  the 
idea  of  appropriating  the  nuts  to  the  school  children  of 
the  city.  And  to  avoid  confusion  in  the  first  trial  of  the 
experiment,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  confine  the  invi- 
tation to  the  public  schools,  whose  perfect  discipline  it 
was  believed  would  secure  the  best  arrangements  for  the 
safety  and  comfort  of  the  large  throngs  of  young  people. 
An  invitation  was  accordingly  given  to  the  Board  of 
Controllers,  who  entered  heartily  into  the  project,  and, 
by  the  co-operation  of  the  school  directors  of  the  various 
districts  and  of  the  teachers,  were  enabled  to  make  the 
holiday  a  complete  success.  So  great  was  the  apprecia- 
tion of  it  as  to  give  rise  to  a  suggestion  for  instituting 
two  Park  holidays,  one  in  June  for  botanical  and  floral 
recreation,  and  one  in  the  autumn  for  nut-gathering. 
The  date  of  nutting-day  last  year  was  the  8th  of  October, 
which  was  at  the  period  of  the  first  ripening  of  chestnuts. 
The  walnuts  fell  a  week  earlier,  and  the  hickory  nuts  a 
week  or  two  later.  The  number  of  persons  present  on 
the  occasion  was  estimated  to  be  sixty  thousand,  and  the 
principal  embarrassment  in  arranging  for  the  visit  grew 
out  of  the  difficulty  of  transporting  such  multitudes  of 
children  and  teachers  to  the  Park  from  homes  scattered 
over  the  wide  area  of  the  city.  The  trouble  from  this 
cause  may  be  diminished  in  future  by  arranging  the  schools 
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in  two  or  more  divisions,  to  come  on  different  days.  With 
such  an  arrangement,  the  pupils  of  private  schools  and 
inmates  of  children's  homes  could  also  come  on  appointed 
days,  accompanied  in  all  cases  by  their  teachers  or  care- 
takers. In  this  way  the  people  of  Philadelphia  may  be 
brought  into  closer  mutual  sympathy  by  a  feeling  of  com- 
mon interest  in  the  improvement  and  maintenance  of  the 
Part. 

Since  the  last  report,  some  changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  'personnel  of  the  Commission.  On  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1^69,  the  Hon.  Daniel  M.  Fox  was  installed  as 
Mayor  of' the  city,  and  became  ex-officio  a  member  of 
the  board.  On  the  same  day  James  H.  Castle,  a  valu- 
able and  active  Commissioner,  who  had  fulfilled  his  duties 
most  faithfully  and  intelligently,  felt  constrained  by  the 
urgency  of  his  private  business  to  relinquish  his  seat,  and 
the  District  Court  appointed  Morton  McMichael,  whose 
official  term  as  Mayor,  and  with  it  his  functions  as  Com- 
missioner, had  just  expired,  to  fill  the  vacancy.  At  a 
meeting  held  immediately  thereafter,  on  the  motion  of 
Mayor  Fox,  Mr.  McMichael  was  re-elected  President,  a 
post  he  had  occupied  from  the  outset.  On  the  19th  of 
June  Joseph  F.  Marcer  resigned  his  position  as  Secretary 
of  the  Board.  Mr.  Marcer,  in  virtue  of  his  office  as 
President  of  Common  Council,  was  a  member  of  the 
original  Commission,  and  while  the  difficult  work  of 
moulding  and  constructing  the  novel  organization  was  in 
progress,  he  rendered  important  aid  by  his  knowledge  of* 
affairs,  and  by  the  skill  with  which  he  discharged  the 
onerous    and   exacting    duties    of   Secretary,    in    which 
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capacity  he  continued  to  act  [being  a  Commissioner,  of 
course,  without  compensation]  until  the  date  mentioned. 
On  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Marcer,  David  F.  Foley,  who, 
as  Assistant  Secretary,  had  given  ample  proof  of  his 
industry  and  abilities,  was  promoted  to  the  principal 
place,  with  a  suitable  salary.  On  the  7th  of  October 
Louis  TTagner,  successor  to  Mr.  Marcer  as  President  of 
Common  Council,  was  added  to  the  Commission;  and  on 
the  3d  of  January,  lbl(),  Samuel  W.  Cattell.  then  chosen 
President  of  Select  Council,  replaced  William  S.  Stokley, 
whose  service  in  that  relation  ceased.  During  his  con- 
nection with  the  Commission  Mr.  Stokley  exhibited  the 
same  zeal  and  energy  which  have  distinguished  him  in 
the  various  public  stations  he  has  held. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  will  be  seen  that  while 
all  has  been  done  for  the  Park  that  a  judicious  dispo- 
sition of  the  means  at  command  would  sanction,  it  can 
only  be  regarded  as  having  entered  upon  the  first  stages 
of  initiation.  Pending  the  topographical  survey,  which, 
from  the  extensive  area  to  be  gone  over,  and  the  inter- 
ruptions unavoidably  encountered,  required  a  large  force 
and  a  long  time  for  its  consummation,  no  permanent 
plan  for  action  could  be  adopted.  Anxious  as  the  Com- 
missioners were  to  give  to  the  public  the  use  of  the  Park 
as  fast  as  the  different  tracts  of  which  it  is  made  up 
came  into  their  possession,  they  did  not  wait  for  any 
preliminaries  except  such  as  were  absolutely  essential. 
*As  soon  as  fences  and  other  obstructions  could  be 
removed  they  opened  provisional  roads  and  paths,  and 
erected  such   temporary  structures  as  the   exigency  de- 
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manded.     In  tliis  course,  so  long  as  it  will   promote  the 
accommodation  and  convenience  of  the  public,  they  pro- 
pose to  persevere.      But  something  more  is  necessary. 
The  surveys  are  now  nearly  finished,  and  all  the  data  for 
a  broad    and   comprehensive    system    of  improvement, 
embracing    the    entire  Park    in    all    its    relations    and 
dependencies,  will  soon  be   at  their  disposal.     Feeling 
the  great  responsibility  which  rests    upon    them,  they 
have  resolved  to  consult  the  highest    talent    in    engi- 
neering  and  landscape   gardening  they  can  find,  as  to 
what  that  system  of  improvement  should  be.     Educated 
and  trained,  as  several  of  the  Commissioners  have  been, 
as  engineers,  and  aided,  as  they  are,  by  the  taste  and 
skill   of  their  own  accomplished  Chief  Engineer,  with 
the  general  information   as  to   park  requirements  which 
all  the  members  of  the  Board  feel  they  possess,  it  is  from 
no  want  of  confidence  in  their  ability  to  grapple  with 
the  ordinary  questions  that  may  arise,  they  are  impelled 
to  seek  this  assistance.     But  in  so  wide  a  field  of  opera- 
tions as  Fairmount  Park  includes,  and  with  so  many  and 
such  various  objects  as  it  contains,  they  think   that,  in 
order  that  the  parts  may  harmonize  with  each  other  and 
with  the  whole,  it  is  essential  that  the  knowledge  which 
only  comes  with  experience,  and  the  faculties  of  percep- 
tion, selection,  apposition  and  distribution,  which  must  be 
sedulously  cultivated  in  this  special  pursuit  before  they 
can   master  its   difficulties,  should  be  employed,  if  for 
nothing  else,  at  least  to  sketch  the  picture  which  other 
hands  may  execute.     In  this,  however,  as  in  everything 
belonging  to  the  administration  of  the  Park,  the  Com- 
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missioners  will  keep  constantly  in  view  the  strictest  prin- 
ciples of  economy.  They  realize  that  nature  has  been  so 
prodigal  in  her  bounties — has  granted  so  profusely  her 
choicest  favors  to  the  Park,  that  discreet  utilization,  rather 
than  sumptuous  decoration,  will  be  needed;  and  to  this 
end  they  will  direct  the  attention  of  those  to  whom  they 
may  apply  for  instruction. 

While  the  general  plan  is  in  preparation  there  are  cer- 
tain details  so  evidently  proper  that  it  may  be  assumed 
they  will  in  any  event  be  embraced  in  it.  Of  this  de- 
scription is  a  river  drive  on  both  sides  of  the  Schuylkill, 
to  extend  on  the  west  beyond  Falls  bridge,  and  on  the 
east  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wissahickon,  and  thence  to  fol- 
low the  windings  of  the  latter  until  it  passes  beyond  the 
Park  limits.  This  drive  has  already  been  plotted  out, 
and  it  will  be  commenced  as  early  as  circumstances  will 
permit.  When  completed  on  the  eastern  shore,  and  con- 
nected with  the  Wissahickon  valley,  it  will  furnish  a  line 
of  park  travel  fully  ten  miles  in  length,  through  scenery 
diversified  from  the  placid  smoothness  of  a  lake  reposing 
among  grassy  meadows  to  the  sweeping  dash  of  the  tor- 
rent as  it  struggles  and  roars  between  lofty  pine-clad 
summits.  The  marginal  road  on  the  western  shore  will, 
in  like  manner,  approach  the  ravine  known  as  Roberts' 
Hollow,  where,  beneath  the  shade  of  sombre  forest  groups, 
a  rapid  stream  rushes  through  a  rocky  channel ;  and,  as- 
cending by  the  sinuous  borders  of  this  stream,  the  visitor 
will  reach  the  upland  drive,  returning  by  which  he  will 
have  made  a  twelve-mile  circuit.  When  the  valley  of 
the  Wissahickon  and  Roberts'  Hollow  shall  be  united,  as 
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ultimately  they  must  be,  by  a  bridge  spanning  the  Schuyl- 
kill, the  ride  from  east  to  west,  of  about  eight  miles,  will 
comprise  more  luxuriant  wildness  than  can  be  found  in 
any    other   park  on    either   continent.     Simultaneously 
with  the  construction  of  these  roads  the  avenues  which 
skirt  the  Park  on  both  its  eastern   and  western  frontiers 
will  be  pressed  forward.    The  entrances  leading  to  it  will 
also  be  carefully  studied  (as,  indeed,  they  already  have 
been)  so   that  those  which  afford  the  best  and  easiest  ac- 
cess may  be  put  in  proper  condition.    This  subject  is  one 
of  the  utmost  consequence,  both  to  the  present  and  future 
welfare  of  the  Park,  and  the  Commissioners  are  satisfied 
that  the  public  will  not  tolerate  any  encroachments  or 
hindrances,  which  will  unreasonably  interfere  with  its 
settlement. 

As  soon  as  favorable  weather  will  permit,  a  playground 
for  children  and  a  parade-ground  for  the  military  will  be 
provided.     The  localities  assigned  to  these  are  conveni- 
ent and  the  space  allotted  will  be  ample.     In  the  former 
the    inducements    for  healthful    exercise    and   harmless 
pastime  will  blend  amusement  with  profit  for  the  young; 
and  by  making  the  latter  attractive,  the  revived  spirit  of 
activity  which  our  volunteers  have  on  recent  occasions  so 
creditably  displayed  may  be  still  more  incited.     Further 
arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public  will 
be  made  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be.     Suitable  places  for 
cricket,  base-ball,  and  other  athletic  exercises  will  be  set 
apart,    and    croquet   grounds   will    not    be    overlooked. 
Bridle-paths  for  horsemen  will  soon  be  opened,  and,  in 
connection  with  these,  turfy  enclosures  will  be  appropri- 
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ated  for  equestrian  exercises.  In  a  word,  without  enter- 
ing into  particulars,  the  Commissioners  give  the  assur- 
ance that  they  will  avail  themselves  of  every  suitable 
opportunity  to  make  whatever  inexpensive  improvements 

the  present  state  of  the  Park  will   admit  of,  so  that  all 
» 

may  be  benefitted. 

In  closing  their  report,  the  Commissioners  desire  to 
express  to  the  City  Councils  their  grateful  appreciation 
of  the  aid  they  have  received  from  those  bodies.  While 
the  present  Park  project  was  in  its  germ,  Councils 
assisted  to  unfold  it.  "When  it  expanded  into  larger  pro- 
portions, they  fostered  its  growth ;  and,  at  every  step  in 
its  advance,  they  have  helped  it  onward.  Their  own 
good  judgment  coincided  with  the  popular  wishes,  which 
with  rare  unanimity  pointed  in  this  direction  ;  and  they 
cheerfully  embodied  in  action  what  they  recognized  as 
the  sentiment  of  their  constituents.  As  well  for  reasons  of 
an  official  character,  as  from  motives  of  personal  respect, 
it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Commissioners  to  cultivate  such 
relations  with  the  City  Legislature  as  would  induce  har- 
mony of  purpose  between  them.  Without  this  they 
knew  the  great  work  committed  to  their  charge  could 
not  be  performed.  However  wisely  they  might  plan,  if 
Councils,  to  whom  that  power  was  reserved,  refused  the 
necessary  appropriations,  their  schemes  would  come  to 
naught.  From  the  beginning,  therefore,  while  not 
avoiding  any  duties  imposed  on  them,  nor  surrendering 
any  rights  they  possessed,  they  have  striven  to  make 
their  acts  acceptable.  That  they  have  done  so  is  shown 
in  this,  that  all  they  have  asked  has   been  granted,  not 
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grudgingly  and  with  stint,  but  with  open  hand  and  in 
full  measure.  It  is  true  they  have  asked  only  for  what 
was  imperative.  Aside  from  the  sums  applied  to  the 
acquisition  of  land,  (and  as  to  these,  when  once  ascer- 
tained according  to  law,  they  had  no  discretion)  they 
have  kept  their  requisitions  within  the  narrowest  bounds 
that  a  gradual  and  moderate  development  of  the  Park 
would  justify.  They  have  sought  no  startling  effects  ; 
they  have  approved  none.  Quietly,  and,  as  they  believe, 
prudently ;  steadily,  and,  as  they  hope,  successfully,  they 
have  fulfilled  their  trust ;  and  in  rendering  this  account  of 
their  stewardship,  they  think  they  may  reasonably  expect 
that  Councils,  and  that  larger  community  which  they 
and  Councils  alike  represent,  and  to  which  they  and 
Councils  are  alike  amenable,  will  join  with  them  in  con- 
gratulations on  the  result  of  their  efforts. 
By  order  of  the  Commissioners. 

MOETOJS  McMICHAEL, 

President. 


APPENDIX    No.    1. 

Hon.   MORTON   McMICHAEL, 

President  of  Fairmount  Park  Commission. 

Sir: — The  Chief  Engineer  has  the  honor  to  make 
report  of  the  work  done  in  the  Park  during  the  year 
now  drawing  to  its  close. 

At  the  opening  of  the  year  LS69,  nothing  in  the  way 
of  improvement  had  been  commenced  on  the  grounds 
recently  acquired.  No  general  plan  for  such  improve- 
ments was  adopted,  nor  could  be,  until  the  preliminary 
surveys  should  be  completed.  The  labors  of  the  Engin- 
eering Staff  in  the  previous  year  had  been  devoted  to 
these  surveys,  whenever  they  were  not  engaged  in  defin- 
ing the  boundaries  of  the  Park,  as  established  bv  Act  of 
Assembly,  and  ascertaining  the  property  lines  and  areas 
required  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Land  Purchases 
and  Damages.  This  last  requirement  has "  continued 
through  the  current  year,  in  addition  to  numerous  surveys 
for  proposed  improvements,  and  on  improvements  actu- 
ally located  and  carried  out.  Consequently,  the  work  of 
topography  has  been  subject  to  frequent  interruptions, 
and  is  not  yet  completed  over  the  whole  area  of  the  Park. 
The  results  of  the  partial  topographical  surveys  of  last 
year  were  plotted  during  the  winter,  upon  maps  drawn 
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to  a  large  scale,  on  which  were  laid  down  the  contour 
lines  of  the  surface,  and  also  some  of  the  possible  routes 
of  Roads  and  Walks  for  study.  A  sketch  of  these  routes 
was  delineated  on  the  small  map,  published  with  the 
first  annual  report.  In  addition  to  the  process  of  staking 
and  levelling  pursued  last  year,  a  system  of  plane-table 
surveys  has  been  instituted,  which  will  define  accurately 
the  position  of  every  tree,  and  rock,  and  stream,  and  show 
the  exact  shape  of  the  entire  surface.  The  results  of  these 
surveys  are  drawn  upon  maps  in  the  field,  on  a  scale  of  two 
inches  to  one  hundred  feet,  upon  sheets  of  uniform  size, 
each  one  representing  a  square  one  thousand  feet,  on  a 
side  containing  an  area  of  one  million  square  feet,  or 
nearly  twenty-three  acres.  One  hundred  and  forty  of 
these  plane-table  sheets  will  be  required  in  whole,  or  in 
part,  for  the  area  of  the  Park,  exclusive  of  the  Wissa- 
hickon  and  Roberts'  Hollow  Drives,  which,  although  part 
of  the  Park,  are  offshoots  from  it,  and  lie  outside  of  its 
general  area.  When  completed,  they  will  embrace  every 
feature  within  the  Park  requisite  to  form  the  basis  of  an 
office  study  of  a  general  plan  for  Drives,  and  Rides  and 
Walks.  As  the  time  required  for  the  completion  of 
these  surveys  would  delay  too  long  the  work  of  improve- 
ment, it  was  deemed  advisable  to  commence  a  certain 
portion  of  such  work,  without  waiting  for  the  formation 
of  the  general  plan.  For  this  purpose,  a  study  in  the 
field  was  carried  out  by  the  Chief  Engineer,  personally, 
during  the  season  when  the  absence  of  foliage  gave  the 
best  opportunity  for  examining  and  comparing  the  views 
of  the  landscape  from  different  points ;  and  a  Road  line 
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was  in  this  way  traced  upon  the  ground,  on  routes  well 
adapted  to  give  favorable  impressions  of  the  variety  and 
beauty  of  the  Park  scenery.  The  general  principles 
adopted  for  the  location  of  the  Road  were,  that  it  should 
pass  often  through  groves,  and  skirts  of  woodlands,  so  as 
to  give  the  advantage  of  frequent  shade ;  and  by  follow- 
ing the  windings  of  the  river  bluffs,  and  upper  borders 
of  the  lateral  valleys,  should  lead  to  many  elevated  points, 
presenting  views  of  long  reaches  of  the  river,  and  of  the 
adjacent  cliffs. 

As  a  roadway  laid  out  independently  of  a  general 
plan  must  needs  be  provisional,  and  at  some  points  only 
temporary,  this  line  was  located  so  as  to  conform  nearly 
to  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground,  and  of  such  narrow 
width  as  would  avoid  serious  damage  to  the  scenery,  and 
to  the  groves  through  which  it  was  to  pass.  It  was  also 
designed  in  a  manner  that  would  not  close  any  public 
road  in  use  as  a  thoroughfare,  and  would  not  open  at 
grade  upon  any  highways  but  Girard  and  Belmont  ave- 
nues. The  mode  of  construction  proposed  was  the  most 
simple  and  inexpensive  that  would  be  compatible  with 
securing  a  pleasant  road  in  fine  weather.  There  was  to 
be  no  pretension  to  the  style  of  a  Park  Drive,  and  as  the 
alignments  would  be  governed  chiefly  by  the  position  of 
objects  of  interest,  and  the  shape  of  the  intervening 
ground,  the  curves  must  be  at  many  points  unsymmet- 
rical,  and  the  gradients  variable.  Several  advantages 
might  be  expected  from  such  provisional  improvements. 
Roads  of  this  simple  character  would  be  of  small  cost ; 
they  could  be  constructed  expeditiously,  and  would  there- 
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fore  give  the  public  early  access  to  many  inviting  locali- 
ties among  grand  old  trees,  and  to  pleasant  views  of  the 
varied  scenery  of  the  Park.  An  additional  argument  in 
favor  of  this  proposal  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that 
large  portions  of  the  ground  upon  which  the  principal 
drives  of  a  general  plan  must  be  located,  are  destitute  of 
shade  trees,  or  pleasant  verdure,  and  must  therefore  re- 
quire several  years  for  their  proppr  embellishment.  If 
the  public  could  be  admitted  at  an  early  day  to  such 
rural  drives,  they  would  obtain  to  that  extent  an  imme- 
diate enjoyment  of  the  money  expended  in  the  purchase 
of  the  Park  grounds,  and  be  content  to  await  the  slower 
processes  of  the  systematic  improvements. 

The  plan  of  the  proposed  line  of  road  was  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  and  authority  was  given 
to  carry  it  into  effect  under  the  direction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Plans  and  Improvements.  Appropriations  were 
made  for  the  various  expenditures  for  tools  and  mate- 
rials and  labor ;  and  a  small  force  was  placed  on  the  work 
on  the  20th  of  April.  This  force  was  increased  early  in 
May,  and  the  work  pressed  forward  vigorously  through 
May  and  June ;  and  the  entire  line  from  the  Schuylkill 
River  to  George's  Hill  was  opened  for  public  use  on  the 
23d  of  June,  just  nine  weeks  from  the  date  of  its  com- 
mencement. The  extent  of  the  work  done  in  this  time 
was  about  three  and  a  half  miles  of  drive,  thirty  feet 
in  width,  with  two  concourses,  one  of  two  hundred  feet 
in  diameter  on  George's  Hill,  and  another  of  smaller  size 
at  Lansdowne  Terrace.  There  were  also  four  miles  of 
footwalks,  generally  eight  feet  wide.     The  style  of  con- 
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struction  was  such  as  has  just  been  described  without 
stone  surfacing  or  Park  finish. 

Immediately  after  the  opening  of  the  road,  it  became 
a  favorite  resort  for  citizens  of  every  degree,  in  such 
numbers  as  to  make  evident  the  necessity  of  further  im- 
provements for  their  proper  accommodation. 

Under  instructions  given  by  the  Board  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Plans  and  Improvements,  the  width  of  the 
road  was  increased  at  many  points ;  the  curves  were 
made  of  larger  sweep ;  a  McAdam  pavement  was  laid 
upon  some  portions,  and  a  surfacing  of  coarse  gravel  upon 
others.  The  side  slopes  were  shaped  and  sodded,  and 
some  of  the  borders  planted  with  trees. 

During  the  progress  of  this  work  many  other  improve- 
ments were  authorized  and  carried  on  with  as  much 
activity  as  circumstances  allowed.  Numerous  springs  cf 
water  have  been  collected  in  ma>ble  cisterns.  A  tank 
through  which  there  flows  a  constant  stream  for  watering 
horses,  has  been  constructed  at  a  convenient  snot  in 
Lansdowne  Valley,  about  midway  along  the  Drive.  A 
running  fountain  of  spring  water  Ins  been  placed  along- 
side the  concourse  of  George's  Hill.  The  water  for  sup- 
plying this  fountain  is  raised  by  a  small  pump  driven  by 
water  power,  from  a  spring  in  the  deep  valley  west  o(  the 
Hill,  which  has  long  supplied  drinking  water  to  the  home- 
stead oi  the  George  family  and  their  farm  tenants.  To 
give  easy  access  to  the  new  walks  in  the  West  Park  for 
visitors  coming  to  Fairmount  on  foot  or  in  street  cars,  a 
steamboat  landing  was  constructed  on  the  margin  of 
Lansdowne    Island,  and  connected  with  the    main  land 
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bv  a  bridge  over  the  long  canal.  A  few  months  after 
the  completion  of  this  pleasant  way  of  approach,  the 
public  were  deprived  of  its  use  by  the  memorable  flood 
of  October  4th,  which  carried  away  the  upper  works  cf 
the  landing  pier,  and  the  platform  between  it  and  the 
island. 

A  branch  from  Lansclowne  Drive  has  been  located 
along  the  high  ground  near  the  western  boundarv,  lead- 
ing  from  George's  Hill  to  the  grounds  in  front  of  Bel- 
mont Mansion,  and  thence  descending  to  Lansdowne 
Drive  at  the  crossing  of  Belmont  avenue.  Its  length  is 
nearly  two  miles.  In  accordance  with  the  order  of  the 
Commissioners,  this  drive,  known  as  the  Belmont  Branch, 
has  been  laid  out  with  a  width  of  forty  feet,  its  surface 
is  to  be  metaled  with  stone  and  the  adjacent  grounds 
graded  and  shaped.  Some  of  the  views  presented  at 
several  points  of  this  Branch  Drive  are  quite  equal 
in  extent  and  beautv  to  those  seen  along  Lansdowne 
Drive. 

An  avenue  one  and  a  quarter  miles  in  length  along 
the  southwestern  boundary,  designated  as  Elm  avenue, 
has  been  opened  as  directed  with  a  width  of  one  hundred 
feet,  and  brought  to  its  proper  grade  with  a  carriage  way 
sixty  feet  wide,  and  terraces  slightly  raised  for  sidewalks, 
twenty  feet  in  width,  which  are  partly  planted  with  con- 
tinuous rows  of  Elms  and  Maples.  The  ground  along 
the  Park  border  of  this  avenue  will  be  prepared  for 
setting  the  boundary  hedge  at  the  proper  time  next 
spring. 

With  a  view  to  making  an  entrance  to  the  West  Park 
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by  way  of  Thirty-fifth  street  and  thus  relieving  the  Girard 
avenue  bridge  from  a  portion  of  the  travel  by  which  it  is 
sometimes  inconveniently  crowded,  a  road  authorized  late 
in  the  autumn  has  been  graded  across  a  part  of  the  Soli- 
tude grounds,  leading  quickly  away  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  railroads  that  cross  Girard  avenue,  and  terminating 
near  the  Park  boundary  on  Thirty-fifth  street,  along 
which  access  can  be  had  to  the  streets  that  connect  with 
the  bridges  at  Callowhill,  and  Market,  and  Chestnut, 
strtets.  This  line  has  been  constructed,,  as  directed  by 
the  Board,  inexpensively  for  temporary  use  until  the 
drives  of  a  general  plan  are  laid  out.  The  aggregate 
extent  of  all  the  carriage  roads  made  in  the  West  Park 
is  about  thirty-six  thousand  feet,  or  a  little  under  seven 
miles,  giving  with  the  footwalks  nearly  eleven  miles  of 
avenues  opened  there  for  public  use. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  the  mechanical  work 
accomplished  is  of  much  less  extent.  An  outlet  from 
Sedgely  Park  to  Girard  avenue  has  been  opened  at  a 
point  near  the  east  end  of  the  bridge  across  the  Schuyl- 
kill, presenting  much  easier  gradients  than  the  old  line, 
and  avoiding  the  most  disagreeable  portion  of  the  public 
street.  This  work  would  have  been  finished  early  in  the 
present  month  had  it  not  been  retarded  by  a  large  mass 
of  rock  unexpectedly  encountered  in  the  deep  cutting. 

No  drives  or  walks  have  yet  been  made  in  the  new 
East  Park  lying  between  Thirty-third  street  and  the 
Schuylkill,  north  of  Master  street.  The  lands  of  which 
possession  was  first  obtained  in  this  quarter  were  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  tracts  not  then  acquired,  which 
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precluded  the  construction  of  a  continuous  road.  Later 
in  the  year  some  of  the  interposed  tracts  were  obtained, 
but  a  few  others  still  remain  to  be  acquired  before  a 
proper  entrance  into  these  grounds  can  be  effected.  The 
interposition  of  two  steam  railroads  between  the  old  and 
new  grounds  makes  this  a  work  of  much  difficulty  and 
cost. 

A  number  of  routes  have  been  surveyed  for  obtaining 
a  connecting  entrance,  all  of  which  encounter  serious 
obstacles.  The  line  that  seems  least  objectionable  re- 
quires a  rock  cutting  through  the  bold  ledge  along  the 
river  margin  north  of  Girard  avenue,  and  a  tunnel  beneath 
the  Reading  Railroad  near  Fountain  Green;  where  a 
deep  valley  offers  facilities  for  ascending  by  easy  gradi- 
ents from  the  river  shore  to  the  high  plateau  that  forms 
the  general  surface  of  the  Eastern  Park. 

An  examination  of  the  grounds  near  the  River  Bluffs 
of  Edgely,  Ormiston  and  Rockland,  gives  evidence  that 
there  remain  yet  to  be  developed  views  of  scenery,  not 
surpassed  in  loveliness  by  any  of  those  opened  on  the 
opposite  shores  of  the  river. 

A  tract  of  about  eighteen  acres  lvins:  near  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  east  line  of  the  Park,  that  was  set  apart 
as  a  Nursery,  has  been  prepared  for  that  purpose  by 
thorough  drainage  and  subsoil  ploughing.  A  portion  of 
it  is  planted  with  the  Norway  Spruce  seedlings  imported 
last  spring.  Many  of  these  had  perished  before  their 
arrival,  in  consequence  of  unusual  delay  of  the  voyage, 
and  heating  in  the  ship's  hold.  The  protracted  drought 
of  the    season    has    been    somewhat    damaging   to    the 
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remaining  young  plants,  but  some  eighty  thousand 
appear  to  have  survived  and  will  probably  continue  to 
grow.  Should  these  all  nourish,  their  cost  of  importa- 
tion will  have  been  under  one-fourth  of  a  cent  a  piece, 
and  the  annual  expense  of  their  cultivation  will  be  less 
than  one  and  a-half  cents  each,  making  their  cost 
at  the  end  of  five  years  about  eight  cents  a  piece.  If  all 
that  were  imported  had  lived,  their  average  cost  would 
be  less  than  half  this  small  sum. 

A  green-house  authorized  for  propagating  plants  from 
seeds  and  cuttings  has  been  built  on  the  Nursery  grounds 
and  put  in  operation. 

A  large  building,  situated  on  Landing  avenue,  hereto- 
fore known  as  the  Rialto  Hotel,  has  been  put  in  repair 
and  fitted  up  for  Park  Offices ;  giving  accommodations 
for  the  Engineers  and  Draughtsmen,  and  for  general 
business,  and  quarters  for  the  Park  Guard  and  Harbor 
Police. 

Another  building  on  the  Sweet  Briar  grounds,  west 
of  the  Schuylkill,  has  also  been  partially  fitted  up  for  the 
use  of  the  officers  engaged  on  the  improvements  in  that 
vicinity. 

There  are  many  other  old  mansions  upon  various  por- 
tions of  the  Park  grounds,  which  may  be  usefully  applied 
to  similar  purposes,  and  also  as  residences  for  persons 
employed,  whose  presence  in  the  extensive  domain  will 
be  of  service  in  preventing  dangers  that  might  arise,  if 
the  whole  of  its  large  area  should  be  left  uninhabited. 

Several  small  structures,  authorized  for  sheltering  the 
Guards  at  remote  and  exposed  points,  have  been  con- 
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structed  upon  different  models  deemed  suitable  for  the 
different  localities. 

Railroad  sidings  have  been  constructed  for  the  recep- 
tion of  furnace  cinder  to  be  used  in  surfacing  roads. 

A  stone-breaking  machine,  driven  by  a  steam  engine, 
is  established  at  the  Belmont  Stone  Quarry,  for  breaking 
the  road  material  obtained  at  that  place. 

The  Steam  Road  Roller,  weighing  twenty  tons,  im- 
ported from  England,  has  been  put  at  work  on  such  of 
the  new  drives  as  are  prepared  for  its  use,  with  excellent 
effect  in  maintaining  a  hard  and  even  surface. 

A  Steam  Dredger,  built  under  the  orders  of  the  Board, 
is  working  upon  the  silt  bars  along  the  river  shore, 
improving  the  condition  of  the  Pool,  and  furnishing 
material  for  embankments  at  much  less  cost  than  it  can 
be  obtained  by  any  other  process. 

The  foregoing  statement  embraces  the  principal  me- 
chanical works  carried  on  during  the  year,  omitting  only 
a  few  of  less  conspicuous  character,  but  perhaps  not  less 
important  for  the  convenience  of  visitors,  especially  of 
those  to  whom  the  Park  grounds  afford  their  only  oppor- 
tunity for  the  free  enjoyment  of  rural  scenery  and  fresh 
air.  The  work  of  laying  out  and  supervising  these  various 
constructions  imposed  on  the  Engineer  Department  a 
large  amount  of  special  duty  in  addition  to  the  general 
surveys.  Their  diversified  labors  can  be  most  clearly 
exhibited  by  a  brief  statement,  derived  chiefly  from  the 
reports  of  the  Principal  A  ssistant  Engineers  who  had  the 
work  in  charge. 
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A  party  was  arranged  early  in  January  under  the  di- 
rection of  Principal  Assistant  John  D.  Estabrook  for  a 
hydrographical  survey  along  the  shores  of  the  Schuylkill. 
Soundings  were  taken  on  the  east  bank  from  Fairmount 
to  Laurel  Hill,  and  on  the  west  bank  from  Lansdowne 
Island  to  Solitude.  The  intervals  of  distance  were  gen- 
erally one  hundred  feet  in  the  direction  of  the  river,  and 
twenty-five  feet  in  right  angles  to  that  direction.  Sound- 
ings were  noted  both  to  the  top  of  the  mud  and  to  the 
hard  bottom  ;  in  some  places  through  thirty-two  feet  of 
mud ;  and  all  were  referred  to  City  Datum  line.  A 
total  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty  soundings 
were  recorded.  The  other  work  in  charge  of  Mr.  Esta- 
brook included  a  topographical  survey  of  Lemon  Hill 
and  Sedgely  grounds,  determining  the  location  of  all 
drives  and  walks,  trees  and  buildings,  and  contour  lines. 
Similar  work  was  done  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill from  Girard  avenue  to  Columbia  bridge,  and  in  the 
valleys  near  Fountain  Green  and  Engle  and  Wolf's,  also 
at  Thirty-third  street  and  Connecting  Railroad,  and  near 
Ridge  avenue  on  the  Wharton,  Edgely,  Arnest  and 
Randolph  tracts,  comprising  in  all  an  area  of  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  acres,  and  requiring  thirty- eight  and  a 
half  miles  of  rectangular  lines  to  be  staked,  on  ground 
at  some  points  very  much  broken.  Surveys,  plans  and 
estimates  were  made  for  three  different  lines  through  the 
heavy  rock  bluff  along  the  river,  above  Girard  avenue, 
and  for  two  river  hues  at  different  elevations,  from  the 
Skating  Club  house  to  Girard  avenue.  Similar  work 
was  done  for  Park  entrances,  under  the  Reading  Railroad 
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at  Coates  street  and  Fountain  Green,  over  the  same  road 
north  of  Coates  street,  over  the  Connecting  Railroad  at 
Master  street  and  under  it  at  Jefferson  street.  These 
embraced  plans  for  nine  bridges  and  seven  and  a  half 
miles  of  drives.  Estimates  and  surveys  for  six  proposed 
boat  landings  and  forty-six  thousand  feet  of  tile  drainage 
were  also  completed.  The  constructions  in  his  charge 
were  the  boat  landing  on  Lansdowne  Island,  the  tile  and 
culvert  drainage  at  Edgely,  the  entrance  from  Girard 
avenue  to  Sedgely ;  also  the  repairs  to  Girard  avenue 
and  to  Coates  street,  and  the  work  of  the  dredger  along 
the  river  shore.  The  boat  landing  consisted  of  a  landing 
pier  of  crib  work,  seventy  by  thirty  feet,  connected  with 
the  island  by  a  timber  platform  eighty  feet  in  length, 
resting  on  this  and  two  small  intermediate  crib  piers. 
From  the  island  to  the  main  land  was  a  Howe  truss 
bridge  of  seventy  feet  span,  supported  on  timber  abut- 
ments fifteen  feet  above  the  canal.  The  extraordinary 
high  water  of  October  4  th,  which  rose  seven  feet  above  the 
piers,  swept  a  quantity  of  timber  drift  under  and  against 
the  platform,  carrying  it  away,  and  also  the  planked  decks 
of  the  piers.  The  main  pier  and  the  Howe  truss  bridge 
were  not  injured. 

The  drainage  of  the  Edgely  and  AYharton  tracts  com- 
prises twenty  thousand  feet  of  tiles  and  seven  hundred 
and  sixty  feet  of  brick  culvert.  An  immediate  benefit 
of  this  drainage  is  shown  by  the  facility  of  ploughing, 
a  few  hours  after  rain,  in  ground  that  was  too  wet  to  be 
worked  except  in  very  dry  weather. 

The  entrance  from  Girard  avenue  to  Sedgely  forms  a 
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drive  about  six  hundred  feet  in  length,  partly  through  a 
cut  seventeen  feet  deep,  with  a  heavy  fill  next  the  river 
of  forty-seven  feet.  It  is  to  be  surfaced  with  stone  and 
gravel.  The  width  of  the  carriage  way  is  to  be  forty  feet, 
with  a  foot  walk  ten  feet  wide,  outside  of  which  will  be  a 
raised   guard  bank,  planted   with   a  low   hedge. 

The  draughting  in  thi-a  office  has  occupied  about  one 
month  on  designs  for  river  works,  five  months  on  bridges 
and  buildings,  and  six  months  on  topographical  and 
general  plans. 

An  extraordinary  duty,  out  of  the  usual  routine  of 
Park  work,  arose  from  the  effects  of  a  southeasterly  rain- 
storm that  prevailed  on  the  3d  of  October,  and  pro- 
duced on  the  4th  a  flood  in  the  Schuylkill,  of  greater 
magnitude  than  any  before  recorded.  Upon  its  subsid- 
ence, a  survey  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  measuring 
and  placing  on  record  the  flood  line,  at  various  points 
between  Fair-mount  Dam  and  the  head  of  the  Pool,  dis- 
tant thirty-four  thousand  seven  hundred  feet.  The  levels 
are  referred  to  an  assumed  plane  at  high  tide  in  the 
Delaware  river,  designated  on  the  official  surveys  as  the 
City  Datum.  At  the  foot  of  Coates  street,  near  Fair- 
mount  Water  Works,  the  top  flood  line  was  15.73  feet 
above  City  Datum,  or  11.64  feet  higher  than  the  top  of 
the  Dam.  At  the  head  of  the  Pool,  a  short  distance 
below  Flat  Rock,  the  top  flood  line  was  32  44  above  City 
Datum;  showing  a  difference  of  20.8  feet  in  the  level  of 
the  water  surface,  in  a  distance  of  six  and  two-thirds 
miles,  or  an  average  fall  of  three  feet  per  mile.  This 
average  descent  was  not  distributed  uniformly  along  the 
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course  of  the  stream,  but  was  broken  into  a  number  of 
steep   inclines,    separated  by   intervals   of  nearly   level 

surface. 

In  the  first  mile  from  the  head  of  the  Pool  the  fall  was 
about  four  feet ;  next  came  a  fall  of  3.5  feet  in  two  thou- 
sand—equal to  nine  feet  per  mile.    In  the  next  forty-two 
hundred  feet,  the  fall  was  only  1.4  feet,  or  1.76  feet  per 
mile  ;  immediately  below  this  it  was  5.2  feet  in  thirty- 
five  hundred,  or  7.8  feet  per  mile.     Then  follows  a  space 
of  fourteen  hundred  feet,  with  a  fall  of  only  four  tenths  of  a 
foot,  or  1.5  feet  per  mile,  succeeded  by  a  steep  incline  of 
1.5  feet  in  eight  hundred,  or  nearly  ten  feet  per  mile. 
Again,  a  pool  thirty-eight  hundred  feet  in  length,  with  a 
descent  of  only  six-tenths  of  a  foot,  is  followed  by  a  fall  of 
]  .4  feet  in  sixteen  hundred,  and  next  by  a  nearly  level 
space  of  forty-four  hundred  feet,  with  only  four-tenths  of 
a  foot  fall ;   and  one  of  eight  hundred  feet  with  1 .4  fall. 
And,  finally,  after  an  interval  of  forty-two  hundred  feet,  in 
which  the  fall  is  only  four-tenths  of  a  foot,  comes  -a  dis- 
tance of  twenty-two  hundred  feet  on  which  the  level  is 
one-tenth   of   a   foot  highest  at  the  down  stream  end. 
The  causes  of  these  irregularities  were  carefully  noted 
and  recorded  on  the  plotted  survey.     They  arose  from 
obstructions  to  the  flow,  by  sharp  bends  or  islands,  or 
narrowing  of  the  channel  between  bluffs,  or  the  masonry 
of  bridges,  or  by  the  entrance  of  flood  waters  from  large 
tributaries,    the  level    spaces   being    on    the    up-stream 
side  of  these  obstructions. 

The  duties  devolving  upon  Principal  Assistant  Samuel    , 
L.  Smedley  have  been  various  and  important.     All  sur- 
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veys  for  the  outlines  of  the  Park  and  division  lines  of 
tracts  embraced  in  it  are  under  his  especial  direction. 
He  has  also  been  charged  with  some  works  of  construc- 
tion, and  with  the  general  topographical  survey.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  the  survey  for  determining  the 
area  of  the  Wissahickon  Park  had  made  some  progress. 
An  axial  line  over  eight  miles  in  length  had  been  estab- 
lished from  the  Stand-pipe  in  the  Twenty-fourth  Ward 
to  Chestnut  Hill,  and  had  been  located  at  convenient 
points  where  it  crossed  the  Wissahickon  creek :  con- 
nections being  made  with  the  lines  as  they  were  run  and 
angles  turned.  The  first  line  run  was  located  along  the 
turnpike  road,  upon  which  the  measured  distance  from 
Ridge  avenue  to  Paul's  Mill  road  was  found  to  be  six 
miles  and  four  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  The  bends  of 
the  valley  and  turnpike  required  sixty-eight  stations  on 
this  line.  To  keep  clear  of  the  dense  undergrowth  that 
covered  the  precipitous  banks  of  the  creek,  two  lines  were 
run  through  the  open  grounds  on  the  hill  tops  on  each 
side,  with  supplemental  lines  wherever  openings  permit- 
ted an  approach  to  the  crest.  These  separate  plottings 
were  connected  on  a  preliminary  plan.  A  line  was  then 
run  for  two  miles  along  the  western  crest  to  ascertain  the 
practicability  of  locating  a  ride  or  drive  along  the  boun- 
dary. When  it  became  apparent  that  the  area  included 
within  such  lines  would  be  greater  than  was  thought  ad- 
missible, being  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  large  Park, 
and  making  with  it  an  aggregate  of  four  thousand  acres, 
this  course  was  abandoned.  After  a  careful  examination 
for  determining  points  best  suited  to  the  purpose,  approx- 
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imate  stations  were  fixed,  from  which  openings  were  made 
through  the  woods,  to  give  proper  lines  of  sight.  From 
these  observations  a  plan  was  drawn,  embracing  an  area 
of  four  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  which,  with  some  slight 
modifications,  was  approved  by  the  Commissioners  on  the 
15th  of  May;  and  after  being  duly  certified  was  filed  in 
the  Survey  Department  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of 
Assembly.  The  lines  thus  designated  by  law  were  next 
to  be  permanently  marked  on  the  ground  by  marble 
monuments  inscribed  with  the  Park  iniiials.  To  secure 
the  utmost  accuracy  in  locating  these  stones,  their  posi- 
tions were  fixed  by  offset  measures  and  angles,  from  the 
base  line  along  the  turnpike  road.  Many  of  the  stations 
on  the  turnpike  were  also  permanently  marked  by  similar 
stones,  and  designated  on  the  official  plan.  One  hundred 
and  four  of  these  monuments  have  been  planted. 

This  work  was  completed  about  the  end  of  September. 
The  general  width  across  the  valley  between  the^  boun- 
dary lines  is  from  five  hundred  to  six  hundred  feet.^  ""he 
narrowest  place  is  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  for  a  short, 
distance,  and  the  widest  over  two  thousand  feet. 

The  number  of  courses  on  the  boundaries  are  forty-one 
on  the  east  bank,  and  thirty-one  on  the  west,  varying 
in  length  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  to  thirty-three 
hundred  feet,  their  total  length  being  over  twelve  miles. 
The  map  of  the  Wissahickon  Park,  herewith  presented, 
is  an  exact  copy  of  the  official  plan  reduced  photograph- 
ically to  a  convenient  scale.  The  descriptions  and  plans 
of  the  properties  embraced  within  the  lines  of  this  survey 
which  were  collected  during  its  progress,  have  been  pre- 
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served  for  future  use  in  making  the  plottings  for  the 
Committee  on  Land  Purchases  and  Damages.  A  survey 
for  determining  the  proper  line  for  the  River  Drive  in 
front  of  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  and  from  thence  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Wissahickon,  occupied  much  time  both  in 
field  and  office  work.  To  avoid  any  disturbance  of  im- 
provements in  the  Cemetery,  some  of  which  were  situated 
on  the  verge  of  the  Rock  Cliff,  the  line  was  thrown  as  much 
as  was  allowable  toward  the  river,  requiring  a  series  of 
soundings  which  were  extended  out  to  a  distance  of  fifty 
feet.  After  several  experimental  locations,  a  line  was 
agreed  on,  and  was  marked  by  twenty-five  marble  monu- 
ments on  a  line  distant  ten  feet  from  the  boundary  de- 
scribed by  courses  and  distances  in  the  Deed  of  Convey- 
ance from  the  Cemeteiy  Company.  The  shore  lines  and 
all  the  properties  and  buildings  between  Laurel  Hill  and 
the  Wissahickon,  have  been  surveyed  and  drawn  to  a 
scale;  and  contour  lines  for  every  five  feet  of  elevation 
have  been  taken  over  the  rocky  mound  that  rises  on  the 
land  of  Powers  and  Weightman  near  the  junction  of  the 
Wissahickon  and  Seb"vlkUl. 

The  Roberts'  Iio!lo>,  Tvey  was  commenced  early  in 
October  and  is  pressed  forward  with  all  practicable  dili- 
gence. Lines  and  levels  have  been  run  from  Falls 
Bridge  to  Belmont  avenue,  along  the  valley  and  on  the 
hills  each  side  of  it.  A  number  of  cross  sections  have 
been  taken,  and  five  feet  contours  completed  between  the 
Hollow  and  City  avenue,  along  the  Hill  side  bank  of  the 
Reading  railroad,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  most 
favorable  points  for  a  bridge  across  the  Schuylkill.    The 
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work  is  plotted  as  it  progresses,  on  a  scale  of  an  inch  to 
a  hundred  feet.  For  a  high  bridge  in  this  locality  the 
most  remarkable  facilities  are  presented,  both  for  support 
and  approach,  by  the  isolated  mound  above  mentioned 
situated  upon  the  land  of  Powers  and  Weightman,  on 
the  east  bank  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  "Wissahickon. 

The  Park  boundaries  west  of  the  Schuylkill  have  been 
staked,  and  the  levels  taken  for  an  avenue  one  hundred 
feet  wide,  from  Girard  avenue  and  Fortieth  street  to 
George's  run,  and  thence  to  Simpson's  dam  near  the 
river.  The  fences  have  been  set  up  along  both  sides  of 
this  avenue  for  a  distance  of  nearly  two  miles,  where  the 
work  was  stopped  to  await  negotiations  with  the  property 
owners. 

The  opening  and  fencing  of  the  boundary  along  Thirty- 
third  street  has  been  delayed  for  the  same  reason. 

A  survey  is  now  progressing  for  the  location  of  the 
Boundary  avenue  along  George's  run  outside  the  Park 
line,  at  a  sufficient  distance  to  place  it  on  more  elevated 
ground  out  of  reach  of  the  freshets  that  frequently  flood 
the  valley,  and  to  make  it  more  convenient  of  approach 
from  the  high  ground  on  the  west. 

A  proposition  having  been  made  by  the  Reading 
Railroad  Company  for  an  exchange  of  land,  along  the 
line  of  their  road  north  of  the  Columbia  bridge,  a  survey 
has  been  instituted  for  determining  the  manner  in  which 
it  could  be  done  with  the  greatest  mutual  advantage. 
The  lines  ascertained  have  been  staked  on  the  ground 
and  drawn  upon  a  plan  for  reference  in  the  negotiation. 

Another    survey  in  this    vicinity  carefully  notes  the 
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buildings  and  other  obstructions  at  Simpson's  mill,  includ- 
ing the  Water  Reservoirs;  and  levels  were  taken  for  the 
preparation  of  a  map  that  will  be  needed  in  fixing  the 
proper  termination  of  the  northwest  boundary  line. 

Plans  and  surveys  of  properties  to  be  paid  for,  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time  as  required  by  the  Com- 
mitteee  on  Land  Purchases  and  Damages,  whose  meet- 
ings it  has  been  the  duty  of  Mr.  Smedley  to  attend.  His 
attendance  has  also  been  sometimes  required  at  the  ses- 
sions of  juries,  and  his  assistance  given  in  procuring 
testimony  for  the  Park  Solicitor. 

The  plans  for  properties  have  generally  been  drawn  to 
a  scale  of  one  inch  to  two  hundred  feet,  but  in  certain 
cases  they  have  been  made  as  required  on  a  larger  scale, 
some  as  large  as  one  inch  to  fifty  feet.  From  these, 
reduced  plans  were  drawn  for  the  preparation  of  the 
engraved  property  map. 

-  In  connection  with  the  question  of  approaches  to  the 
Park,  plans  have  been  made  to  exhibit  the  houses  on 
Thirty-fourth,  Thirty-fifth,  and  Thirty-sixth  streets,  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  the  Blockley  Almshouse, 
with  surface-levels;  and  also  on  Fortieth  street  from 
Lancaster  avenue  to  Girard  avenue,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  damages  that  would  ensue  from  widen- 
ing any  of  them  as  Park  approaches. 

Properties  outside  the  Park  limits  have  been  plotted 
as  far  east  as  Twenty-third  street  from  CaUowhill  to 
Coates  street,  and  to  Twenty-fifth  street  between  Coates 
and  Dauphin  streets. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  river  similar  plottings  have 
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been  made  of  all  the  properties  in  the  Twenty-fourth 
ward,  north  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad. 

The  whole  collection  comprises  seven  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  properties  and  five  hundred  and  fifty  names 
recorded  on  the  east,  and  ninety-eight  properties  and 
eighty-three  names  on  the  west  of  the  Schuylkill. 
Many  of  the  data  for  correct  descriptions  of  these  tracts, 
have  been  obtained  from  the  records  of  the  District  Sur- 
veyor's offices. 

The  topographical  work  has  been  carried  on  at  all 
intervals  of  time  that  could  be  spared  from  these  numer- 
ous engagements,  and  has  been  extended  by  levels  and 
contours  taken  around  George's  Hill,  and  the  Simpson 
Mill  tract,  and  in  the  section  lying  between  the  West 
Philadelphia  Water  Works  and  Girard  avenue. 

The  work  of  construction  on  Elm  avenue  was  part  of 
the  duty  of  Mr.  Smedley's  corps,  including  the  taking 
of  levels  for  drainage,  and  for  the  specifications  for 
letting  to  contractors,  and  the  supervision  and  regulation 
of  the  work  while  under  contract. 

The  work  of  laying  out  and  constructing  the  Provi- 
sional Drives  and  adjacent  Walks  was  confided  to  Herman 
Schwarzmann,  a  Junior  Assistant  Engineer,  whose  energy 
and  skill  in  fulfilling  the  duties  of  the  position  have  jus- 
tified the  confidence  reposed  in  him.  After  devoting  a 
few  weeks  to  surveys  upon  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the 
line,  lying  between  the  entrance  at  Girard  avenue  and 
the  Sweet  Briar  estate,  he  broke  ground,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  and  as  soon   as 
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the  work  on  the  Drive  was  well  under  way,  he  commenced 
laying  out  the  Foot  walks,  which  were  pushed  forward 
with  the  same  rapidity  as  was  the  Drive.  While  this 
work  was  progressing,  the  plane-table  surveys  were  kept 
in  operation,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Schwarzmann, 
with  new  instruments,  in  which  very  marked  improve- 
ments had  been  introduced  by  him.  The  records  of  his 
work,  carefully  kept  at  first  by  himself,  and  subsequently 
by  an  office  clerk,  exhibit  its  variety  and  extent.  The 
distribution  of  the  time  of  the  Engineers  under  his 
orders,  and  of  his  own,  is  as  follows  : 

On  construction  of  Drives  and  Walks,  three  hundred 
and  sixty  days. 

Construction  of,  and  plans  of  Bridges,  and  other 
structures,  thirty-five  days. 

Plans  of  proposed  work,  uot  executed,  thirty  days. 

Trigonometrical  surveys,  seventy-five  days. 

Plane-table  work  in  field,  eighty-five  days. 

Plotting  surveys  in  Sweet  Brier  office,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  days. 

The  results  of  eighty-five  days  field  work,  with  plane- 
table,  are  given  below : 

Thirty-seven  plane-table  sheets,  covering  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres,  lying  partly  outside  of  the  Park, 
have  been  commenced,  and  the  survey  upon  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  acres  is  completed.  It  embraces 
the  work  of  locating  upon  the  maps  sixry-one  miles  of 
contour  lines,  four  miles  of  Drives,  nearly  four  miles  of 
public  Roads,  four  and  a-half  miles  of  Walks,  one  mile  of 
Railroad,  thirteen  hundred  feet  of  River  shore,  two  miles 
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of  small  streams,  sixteen  Water  Springs  and  Fountains, 
fifty-eight  Buildings,  twelve  Culverts,  thirteen  Bridges, 
thirty-two  Bench  Marks,  one  hundred  and  forty  Silt 
Basins,  twenty-nine  hundred  and  thirty-six  Trees,  and 
eighty-nine  Plane-table  Stations.  Making  an  aggregate 
of  over  seventy-five  miles  of  definite  lines,  and  the  posi- 
tions of  nearly  thirty-three  hundred  objects  accurately 
mapped. 

The  Belmont  Branch  Drive  was  also  laid  out  and 
staked  by  plane-table  work,  giving  it  the  exact  lines  and 
contours  designated  on  the  studied  plan  so  as  to  make  it 
fit  properly  into  the  system  of  future  drives  in  this  vicinity 
that  has  been  proposed  by  the  Committee  on  Plans. 
This  Branch  Drive  has  been  graded  to  a  width  of  forty 
feet,  and  constructed  in  the  character  of  a  permanent 
Park  Drive. 

The  earthwork  for  sloping  borders  and  lawns  outside 
of  the  line  has  amounted  to  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
the  actual  trading  of  the  road,  although  this  has  included 
a  cutting  of  ten  feet  and  filling  about  sixteen  feet  in 
depth. 

From  the  Plane-table  sheets  a  connected  plan  has 
been  drawn  on  a  scale  of  one  inch  to  two  hundred  feet, 
on  which  all  the  located  work  is  exhibited,  and  from  this 
has  been  prepared  a  small  map,  on  a  scale  of  one  inch  to 
five  hundred  feet  to  accompany  this  report.  Many  other 
drawings  of  surveys  and  for  structures  have  been  exe- 
cuted at  the  Sweet  Brier  office.  Among  them  were  two 
plans  for  a  Restaurant  on  George's  Hill,  one  of  which 
was  worked  out  in  all  the  details  for  the  contractor,  and 
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was  adopted  by  the  Commissioners ;  three  plans  of  shel- 
ters for  Park  Guard,  from  which  the  buildings  have  been 
constructed.  A  series  of  plans  for  fitting  up  Belmont 
Mansion  as  a  Restaurant,  and  several  others  for  bridges 
and  landings  and  cottages. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
ability  and  earnest  zeal  manifested  by  the  three  officers 
who  have  had  the  charge  of  these  various  works;  and  that 
they  express  much  satisfaction  with  the  conduct  of  their 
assistants,  all  of  whom  have  shown  a  marked  degree  of 
interest  in  the  work  that  has  been  assigned  to  them. 

The  Head  Gardener,  William  T.  Harding,  entered 
upon  duty  on  the  first  day  of  June.  After  directing  his 
attention  for  several  days  to  a  general  exploration  of  the 
Park  Grounds,  he  took  charge  of  the  force  of  under  gar- 
deners and  laborers  engaged  in  clearing  up  numerous 
unsightly  spots  within  view  from  the  roads  and  walks 
then  approaching  completion.  One  of  the  points  to  be 
observed  in  this  process  was  to  take  care  that  growing 
specimens  should  be  preserved  of  every  species  of  plant, 
both  of  cultivated  kinds  and  of  those  growing  without 
cultivation.  No  general  planting  of  trees  has  been 
attempted,  but  a  few  hundred  trees  mostly  evergreens 
have  been  planted  where  especially  needed  for  shade  or 
screening  near  the  drives  and  walks. 
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The  list  he  has  presented  contains  three  hundred  and 
twenty-one  Genera  and  six  hundred  and  fifty-five  species. 

The  manuscript  will  be  placed  in  the  Park  Library, 
and  when  further  explorations  shall  enable  him  to  pro- 
nounce it  complete  and  to  designate  the  special  localities 
of  the  rare  species,  it  can  be  printed  for  public  use. 

A  record  has  been  kept  of  the  visitors  coming  upon 
Lansdowne  Drive  by  the  entrance  at  Girard  avenue 
Bridge.  Their  numbers  during  the  five  months  ending 
November  30th,  have  been: — Pedestrians,  86,250 ;  eques- 
trians, 5,120;  vehicles,  55,396.  Allowing  three  persons 
to  each  vehicle,  gives  an  aggregate  number  of  257,558 
visitors  coming  through  this  entrance.  Adding  to  these 
the  visitors  on  the  school  holiday,  estimated  at  50,000, 
will  make  the  entire  number  307,558. 

In  conclusion  I  would  beg  leave  to  congratulate  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  upon  the  very  general  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beauty  of  the  grounds  that  is  manifested 
by  the  throngs  who  frequent  the  avenues  opened  for 
their  use. 

Respectfully  submitted  by 

JOHN  C.  CRESSON, 

Chief  Engineer. 
Fairmount  Park,  December  11,  1S69. 
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Faikmount  Park, 
Office  of  Chief  Engineer, 

Philadelphia,  January,  1870. 

Hon.   MORTON   McMICHAEL, 

President  of  Fairmount  Park  Commission. 

Sir  :  —  Under  the  law  as  it  stood  previous  to  the  pres- 
ent session  of  the  Legislature,  requiring  the  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Park  Commissioners  to  be  made  in  the  month 
of  December,  it  was  my  duty  to  submit  a  report  to  the 
Commission  early  in  that  month.  The  statement  of  work 
accomplished  was  therefore  limited  to  transactions  end- 
ing on  the  30th  of  November  last.  As  the  period  of  the 
annual  report  has  since  been  postponed  a  month,  bv  a 
recent  law,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  brief  supple- 
mental report  in  compliance  with  your  suggestion,  em- 
bracing the  work  done  in  the  month  of  December,  and 
thus  completing  the  calendar  year. 

The  grading  of  Sedgely  Lrive,  which  was  incomplete 
at  the  date  of  my  former  report,  has  since  been  finished, 
and  the  stone  sub-pavement  has  been  laid  down  upon  the 
greater  part  of  the  line,  and  partially  covered  with  a 
course  of  hand-broken  Mac  Adam  stone. 

Upon  the  Belmont  drive  similar  progress  has  been 
made,  so  that  both  these  improvements  may  be  opened 
for  public  use  in  a  short  time. 

Additional  surveys  have  been  made  upon  the  line  of 
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the  heavy  rock  cut  for  the  river  drive,  from  which  accu- 
rate measurements  and  computations  have  been  derived, 
showing  in  detail  the  plans,  specifications  and  estimates 
of  cost  for  a  drive  fifty  feet  in  width,  located  above  the 
level  of  the  highest  known  floods  of  the  river. 

The  survey  for  the  drive  in  the  picturesque  valley  of 
Roberts'  Hollow,  has  been  carried  on  whenever  the 
weather  permitted,  and  the  other  surveys  for  plane-table 
delineation  and  levelling  for  contours,  have  been  in  like 
manner  prosecuted  with  all  practicable  diligence. 

The  plane-table  work  of  the  month  has  covered,  in 
whole  or  part,  twenty-two  sheets,  representing  five  hun- 
dred acres  of  surface,  the  new  work  oil  which  comprises 
seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  five  lineal  feet  of  roads, 
six  hundred  feet  of  walks,  four  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  twenty-five  feet  of  railroads,  one  thousand  and  ten 
feet  of  river  shore,  sixteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
ten  feet  of  fences,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  feet  of  stone  walls,  three  thousand  four  hundred  and 
ten  feet  of  brooks,  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand 
four  hundred  feet  of  contours,  forty-seven  buildings, 
seven  bridges,  ten  culverts  and  drains,  and  seven  hundred 
and  ninety  trees. 

The  whole  number  of  these  sheets,  on  which  more  or 
less  work  has  been  done  during  the  year,  is  forty-one, 
containing  about  eight  hundred  acres  of  land  and  seventy 
acres  of  water  surface. 

Very  respectfully,  JNO.  C.  CRESSON, 

Chief  Engineer. 
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APPENDIX  No.  2. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  1869,  the  Lansdowne  Drive 
was  opened  from  Girard  avenue  to  George's  Hill.  A 
large  concourse  of  persons,  including  the  Judges  of  the 
Courts,  the  Councils,  and  City  officials,  accompanied  the 
Commissioners.  The  following  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings on  the  occasion  is  taken  from  the  journals  of  the 
day: 

When  the  party  arrived  at  George's  Hill  they  were 
saluted  by  the  Park  Guard,  a  fine  body  of  men,  in  neat 
gray  uniforms,  while  a  section  of  the  Keystone  Battery, 
under  Sergeant  John  McClintock,  fired  a  salute. 

The  visitors  all  alighted,  and  a  very  excellent  band 
of  music  in  attendance,  under  the  general  direction  of 
Dr.  \\  illiam  P.  Cunnington  and  the  direct  leadership  of 
Professor  Theobald  Hermann,  performed  some  pleasing 
selections. 

After  enjoying,  for  a  brief  period,  the  beauties  of  the 
surrounding  scenery,  the  visitors  gathered,  at  the  request 
of  Gustavus  Remak,  Esq.,  around  a  flag-pole  erected  in 
the  centre  of  the  "  Concourse." 

Theodore  Cuyler,  Esq.,  then  made  a  few  remarks, 
statins:  that  a  large  American  flag  would  be  raised  on 
George's  Hill  by  Major-General  Meade  and  Mayor  Fox, 
after  which  Eli  K.  Price,  Esq.,  would  present  to  Mr. 
Jesse  George  (the  liberal  donor  to  the  Park  Commission 
of  the  extensive  grounds  immediately  adjoining  George's 
Hill,  eighty-three  acres  in  extent,  and  valued  at  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,)  a  handsomely  bound  volume, 
containing  beautifully  engrossed  copies  of  all  the  deeds 
connected  with  the  transfer  of  the  property. 

The  programme  as  announced  by  Mr.  Cuyler  was  then 
carried  out.     The  flag  was  raised  to  the  top  of  the  pole 
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bv  General  Meade  and  Mayor  Fox,  each  one  pleasantly 
accusing  the  other  of  inability  to  perform  the  work  while 
pulling  away  at  the  halyards.  When  the  flag  reached 
the  summit  of  the  flag-staff  it  was  unfurled  to  the  breeze 
amid  the  cheers  of  the  assembled  crowd,  the  salvos  of 
artillery  fired  by  the  Keystone  Battery,  who  were  sta- 
tioned on  the  ridge  of  ground  near  by,  and  the  strains 
of  the  band,  who  performed  "  The  Star  Spangled  Banner," 
"Rally  Round  the  Flag,  Boys,"  "  Yankee  Doodle,"  &c. 

When  the  excitement  had  subsided,  Mr.  Eli  K.  Price 
advanced  to  the  centre  of  the  crowd,  and  addressed  Mr. 
Jesse  George  as  follows : 

The  Fairmount  Park  Commissioners  have  confided  to 
the  Committee  on  Land  Purchases  the  pleasing  duty  of 
presenting  you  and  your  sister  this  book. 

It  contains  your  letter  generously  offering  this  hill  to 
the  City  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  health  and  enjoyment 
of  the  people  "forever.  It  contains  the  grateful  thanks 
of  the  Councils  of  the  City,  and  of  the  Fairmount  Park 
Commissioners,  in  behalf  of  the  citizens,  with  their 
promise  to  care  for  and  beautify  this  scene,  and  that  it 
shall  always  bear  the  name  of  "  George's  Hill."  In  it 
are  also  copied  your  deeds  to  the  City  of  Philadelphia, 
reserving  an  annual  sum  while  you  live,  equal  only  to 
the  interest  of  a  reasonable  valuation  of  the  estate,  to- 
gether with  the  approval  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court, 
who  have  revised  and  confirmed  all  the  purchases  made 
by  the  Fairmount  Park  Commissioners. 

We  all  now  again,  here  on  the  summit  of  George's 
Hill,  in  view  of  its  magnificent  prospects,  repeat  our 
thanks  for  this  noble  contribution  to  the  large  possessions 
of  Philadelphia,  and  a  most  commanding  part  of  the 
Fairmount  Park.  From  this  crowning  spot  citizens  of 
our  City  and  State,  and  visitors  from  all  States  and 
countries,  will  look  down  upon  our  beloved  City  and  over 
the  surrounding  country,  and,  looking  northeastward, 
will  see  the  sylvan  scenery  of  the  Park  extending  for 
miles,  hut  still  with  vision  bounded  by  waters,  hills  and 
trees  within  its  limits.  But  no  one  will  ever  stand  where 
we  stand,  and  behold  what  we  behold,  without  a  thrill  of 
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pleasure  ;  and  the  millions  who  shall  here  throng  through 
all  lime  will  all  owe  their  joy  to  you,  and  bless  vour 
names. 

We  pray  that  you  may,  through  all  of  a  calm  and 
peaceful  life,  enjoy  great  satisfaction  and  solace  in  con- 
templating the  good  you  have  done,  and  that  also  in  a 
"  better  country"  you  may  both  be  permitted  a  retrospect 
of  that  never-ceasing  good,  and  thence  derive  a  higher 
happiness  with  the  benediction  there  pronounced  upon 
the  good  who  have  served  well  on  earth  their  fellow- 
beings. 

Mr.  George,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  sister,  replied  as 
follows : 

^  We  are  glad  to  have  the  opportunity,  gentlemen  of  the 
Fair  mount  Park  Commission  and  of  the  City  government, 
to  welcome  you  to  this  place,  which  we  have  entrusted 
to  your  keeping.  The  selection  of  this  point  in  the  new 
;  Park  as  the  first  to  be  brought  to  public  notice,  and  the 
display  of  so  much  energy  in  making  it  accessible  in  so 
short  a  time,  are  highly  gratifying  to"  us. 

During  a  long  life  we  and  a  few  others  have  had  the 
privilege  of  enjoying  the  prospect  from  this  hill.  Such 
a  formation  is  nature's  gift,  a  feast  which  can  be  enjoyed 
by  the  poor  as  well  as  the  affluent,  and  by  thousands  as 
well  as  the  few,  and  we  are  rejoiced  at  these  evidences 
of  your  determination  to  carry  out  our  wishes,  that  it 
shall  be  appropriated  for  the  health  and  enjoyment  of 
the  whole  population  of  this  great  City. 

We  can  recollect  the  time  when  scarcely  any  houses 
had  been  built  west  of  Independence  Hall.  Now,  the 
City  is  at  our  very  doors,  several  miles  distant.  In  those 
days  we  crossed  the  Schuylkill  on  floating  bridges,  at 
Market  street  and  Fairmount,  and  when  the  old  Perma- 
nent bridge  was  built,  we  furnished1  a  great  part  of  the 
lumber  from  the  forest  which  covered  the  whole  slope 
between  here  and  the  river.  Every  thing  about  us  was 
then  in  quite  a  primitive  condition;  the  dam  across  the 
Schuylkill  at  Fairmount  had  not  been  built,  and  it  was 
our  custom  to  breakfast  on  the  finest  shad,  fresh  from  the 
fisheries  in  the  river  opposite  to  us. 
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Our  neighbors  were  few,  and  among  them  the  noted 
Judge  Peters  was  a  visitor  who  frequently  entertained  us 
with  anecdotes  of  the  men  and  times  of  the  Revolution. 
He  would  always  take  a  seat  by  the  old-fashioned  chim- 
ney corner  in  the  kitchen,  in  preference  to  the  parlor,  in 
memory  of  our  forefathers,  with  whom  he  used  there  to 
hold  friendly  chats. 

Great  have  been  the  changes  which  we  have  witnessed ; 
we  cannot  realize  what  will  be  the  surroundings  in  a  like 
period  of  time  in  the  future;  our  time  here  is  rapidly 
drawing  to  a  close.  "We  rejoice  that  it  has  been  in  our 
power  to  give  this  into  your  hands,  and  we  say  to  you, 
hasten  forward  in  your  good  work  that  we  may  enjoy 
it  with  you  and  the  people. 

We  thank  you  for  this  book  of  records  which  you 
have  prepared  in  such  handsome  style.  We  shall  highly 
prize  them  and  preserve  them  as  an  evidence  of  your 
good  feeling  towards  us. 

The  band  then  played  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  when  seats 
in  the  carriages  were  again  resumed,  and  the  entire  party 
driven  to  the  old  country-seat  of  Judge  Peters,  Belmont 
Cottage,  and  near  the  site  of  the  old  inclined  plane. 

Mr.  Theodore  Cuyler  then  made  a  few  remarks,  during 
which  he  pictured  the  scenes  that  the  Park,  when  finished, 
would  present,  and  stated  that  what  the  company  present 
had  seen  need  not  be  further  described  by  him.  He  al- 
luded to  the  fact  that  all  the  Park  improvements  that 
were  completed  west  of  the  Schuylkill  were  the  work  of 
two  months'  time,  and  money  was  much  wanted  to  com- 
plete projected  improvements.  He  urged  City  Councils 
to  make  such  appropriations  as  they  might  deem  proper 
to  complete  the  Park  improvements,  and  assured  them 
that  the  money  would  be  well  used.  The  Park  pleads 
its  own  cause,  and  while  it  would  take  a  generation  to 
entirely  complete  it,  each  day  would  add  to  its  beauty 
and  attractiveness  if  means  could  be  secured  to  carry  on 
the  work. 

The  party  reached  the  City  early  in  the  evening  de- 
lighted with  the  trip  and  exultant  over  the  new  beauties 
disclosed  to  them  by  the  Park  Commissioners. 
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APPENDIX     No.    3. 


RECEIPTS    AND     EXPENDITURES. 


RECEIPTS— 1869. 

L  Rents 54,118  82 

License  fees 525  00 

Pasture,  &c 740  30 

Sale  of  old  materials 1,397  98 

Paid  to  the  City  Treasurer,  to  be  credited  to 

the  "Fund  for  Park  purposes" $3,772  10 

2.  For  sale  of  buildings  (paid  to  the  City  Treas- 
urer, to  be  credited  to  the  Sinking  Fund  for 
the  redemption  of  the  Park  Loan) 1,319  25 

Total  receipts §8,091  35 


EXPENDITURES. 

LAXD  PURCHASES. 

Appropriation  by  Ordinance  approved  January  27th,  18G9,  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  Loan  of  Four  Million  dollars  authorized  by  an  Ordinance, 
approved  the  2Gth  day  of  December,  18G8,  entitled  "An  Ordinance  to 
create  a  loan  fur  the  further  extension  of  Fairmount  Park  and  the 
improvement  thereof." 
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Item  1.   "For  the  payment  of  the  damages  for  the  ground 

and  property  so  taken  or  to  be  taken" §2, 000, 000"  00 

Additional  appropriation,  approved  by  Ordinance,  May 5th, 

1809 1,000,000  CO 

Additional  appropriation,  approved  by  Ordinance,  Novem- 
ber 5th,  1869 500.  COO  00 


Total  appropriations  for  Land  Purchases  and  Damages.    $3,500,000  CO 

Expenditures. 
Land  Purchases. 

Amount  paid  for  land $3,125,441  1G 

Recording  deeds  and  decrees 
of  Court,  searches,  &c, 1,G38  82 

$3,127,079  98 

Land  Damages. 
Amount  paid  for  awards  by 

jury $81,139  40 

Recording  deeds  and  decrees 

of  Court 50  50 

81,189  90 


Total  expenditures  for  Land  Purchases  and  Damages..      3,208,269  88 


Balance,  December  31st,  1809 $291,730  12 


PERMANENT  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Appropriation  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Park  Loan  by  Ordinance  ap- 
proved January  27th,  1809. 

Item  2.  "For  the  laving  out,  construction,  and  improve- 
ment" of  said  Park 'for  public  use $200,000  00 

Additional  appropriation  out  of  the  proceeds  of  said  Loan 
for  Permanent  Improvements,  by  an  Ordinance  approved 
September  27th,  1809 100,000  00 

A  further  appropriation  out  of  the  proceeds  of  said  Loan 
for  Permanent  Improvements  by  an  Ordinance  approved 
November  5th,  1809 200,000  00 


Total  approp.iation  for  Permanent  Improvements $000,000  00 

Expenditures. 
Buildings. 

Repairing $3,001  36 

Repairing  Park  offices 1,788  15 

Removing 0,242  G4 

Propagating  House 949  30 

Lodgeat  Egglesfield 881  58 

Lodge  at  George's  Hill 417  84 

Lodge  at  Lansdowne  Drive 373  25 

Music-stand  Cold  Park") 885  09 

Horse-shelter  (Park  office) 419  50 

Water-closets 2,405  92 


Amount  carried  forward $17,905  23  $500,000  00 
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Amount  brought  forward $17,965  20  $500,000  00 

Bridges. 


Materials $3,044  80 

Labor 2,945  47 


5,276  56 


DRIVES. 


Belmont.  Sedgely,  Lansdowne,  and 
Connections  at  Thirty-fifth  and 
Forty-first  streets. 

Grading 07.338  67 

"      Concourses 1.840  00 

Finishing 712  50 

Surfacing— Labor $4,206  32 

Materials 7,340  00 

11,636  32 

Ballasting— Labor 5.832  44 

Materials 2.360  70 

8.202  20 

Altering 30S  20 

Repairing 1,521  06 

Grading — Girard  avenue...         686  39 
Surfacing — Girard  avenue.      1.484  10 


Grading — Sedgelv 5,353  71 

Ballasting        "  "   160  84 

Tile  drainage   "       226  46 

Culvert     "       "       531  20 


2,170  49 


6.281  30 


Grading — Elm  avenue 4.153  37 


5.990  33 


Dredging 349  81 

Drainage. 

Tile— Labor $384  33 

"      Materials 6.021  91 

$0,406  24 

Culvert— Labor 5.034  37 

"         Materials 0.759  80 

11,794  17 

Tile— At  Edgely 3.648  36 

Culvert- At  Edgely 1,628  20 


23,476  97 


Fountains  and  Hydrants 

Hedges 

Lakes  and  Ornamental  "Waters. 


)4 

,164 

17 

790 

11 

39 

75 

* 

404 

24 

Lawns. 

Grading $12,502  68 

Finishing 222  75 

Repairing 54  99 


12,780  42 


Amount  carried  forward $165,901  03  $500,000  00 
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Amount  brought  forward $165,901  03  $300,000  00 

Lite  Stock. 


Animals— Cost  of. §045  00 

"         Feed  and  care  of 9SS  32 


Machinery. 


Nurseries. 

Trees,  &c 574  65 

Labor 742  20 


Office  Expenses.    (Park   Office.) 

Salaries 1,753  30 

Stationery,  &c 1,404  59 

Furniture,  &c 1,581  13 


1,933  32 


Steam  dredger,  scows,  steam  road  roller,  steam 

htone  breaker,  &c 22,490  55 

Materials 2,S25  72 

Miscellaneous. 

Incidentals  1.523  81 

Flag-poles 330  04 


1,853  85 


1,316  85 


4,739  02 


Park  Seats. 3,263  50 

Planting  and  Seeding. 

Labor 2,631  17 

Trees 1.000  05 

Grass  seed,  &c 1,609  90 

Flowers 60  80 

Fertilizers 1,573  69 

6.875  61 


Police. 
Wages  of  extra  guard  and  watchmen, signs,  &c.         9,509  85 

Salaries. 
Chief  Engineer  (four-fifths,)  gardener,  &c 4.211  20 

Quarry  (Belmont) 2,362  21 

Surveys. 

Land  Purchases $3,441  33 

«     Damages 75160 

Boundaries 455  43 

Topography 5,950  92 

Hydrography 108  20 

Proposed  Walks  and  Drives 2,589  20 

Landings 26  00 

"        Drainage 439  52 


Amount  earned  forward $13,762  20     $227,342  71  $5CO,OC0  00 
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Amount  brought  forward $13,702  20  8227,342  71    §500,0(50  00 

Construction  of  Drives 2,4G7  25 

"               Bridle-paths 1G  07 

"               Bridges 38  33 

"               Landings 180  00 

"                Drainage 254  24 

Drafting  Buildings 371  87 

"    "  Bridges 224  GO 

"       Landings 07  G9 

"       Topography 203  00 

"       General  Plans 1,594  02 

"       Proposed  Drives T51  82 

Machinery 39  7G 

Office  Records 1,852  79 

Manayunk  Sewer 12  82 

Dredging 2  92 

Wages  of  laborers  with  Engineer  Corps  813  03 

Engineers'  Supplies 4,922  39 


26,975  40 


Tools  and  Implements 6,402  17 

Tools,  Repairing 1,115  53 

Trees  and  Shrubs 277  80 

Walks. 

Grading $5,533  10 

Surfacing 3,397  71 

Repairing 442  Gl 

Cleaning 194  90 


Walls  and  Fences. 

Labor 2.356  45 

Materials 200  35 


9,568  32 


2,556  80 


Water  Supply  and  Distribution 875  S4 

Wharves,  Steamboat  Landing 5,355  25 


Total  expenditure  for  Permanent  Improvement 280,469  87 


Balance 6219,530  13 

The  bills  for  materials  and  labor'  for  the  month  of  December, 
1869,  were  paid  in  January,  1870,  and  the  amount  added  to 
the  above 28,804  73 

Shows  the  balance  on  31st  December,  1SG9 $248,334  86 
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APPROPRIATION  FOR  18G9. 

Appropriation  for  the  salary  of  Solicitor,  by  Ordinance  approved  January 
27th,  1809  : 

Item  1 §2,500  00 

Expenditure. 
Salary  of  Solicitor 2,500  00 


Appropriation  for  maintenance,  supervision  and  further  improvement  of 
Park,  by  Ordinance  approved  January  27th,  1SG9  : 

Item  2 $30,000  00 

Expenditures. 

Office  Expenses  (Office  of  Commission.) 

Salaries— Secretary,  Clerk,  Messenger,  &c.    §2.031  66 

Stationery 376  75 

Printing,  binding  and  advertising 1,071  85 

Furniture 473  95 

$4,854  21 

Insurance  (on  buildings  within  the  Park.) 690  10 

Police. 

Salaries  of  Park  Guard 8.549  12 

Equipments,  etc.      "      1,831  73 

10.380  85 

Salaries. 

Chief  Engineer  (proportion  of  salary) 1,060  65 

Additional  Counsel 1.133  32 

2,199  97 

Repairing  Buildings 513  40 

Repairs. 

Wages  of  laborers 10.461  72 

Materials 140  27 

Implements 104  10 

10,700  09 

Maintenance  of  Deer  (Feed) 101  08 

Miscellaneous 553  14 

29,999  44 

Balance  merging 50 
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FUND  FOR  PARK  PURPOSES. 

Ap  -opriation  of  the  Park  Fund  of  1868  "to  pay  deficiencies 
for  the  years    18G7  and   1868   and  other   Park  purposes  "bv 

Ordinance  approved  May  3d,  18G0 l>ui  poses,      bj 

<?o,  tov  00 

Expenditures. 
Materials  (bills  of  18GS) ^15o  74 

Miscellaneous        "        iKa  „_ 

152  92 

Police  (Salaries  of  Park  Guard  December,  1868) 511  SS 

Repairs  (Wages  for  Labor) 423  J0 

Repairs  of  Tools 0-  _„ 

2o  oO 

Salaries  (Chief  Engineer) ggo  o< 

Stationery  (bills  of  186S) o3  00 

SURVEYS. 

Office  Rent  (bills  of  1868) &233  33 

Engineer's  Supplies 7*709 

Music  (Concerts  in  Park) j  Jgg  {jjj 

Printing  (Notices  to  tenants) 3  00 

Balance 


3,714  15 


$35  85 


N.  B.  Broyvne,  Treasurer, 

To  the  Park  Commission.  DK# 

18G9.  January  1,  To  balance  (Donation  in  1868) $250  00 

Contra.  qr 

1869.  Nov.       23,  By  warrant    No.    1,    (For   the 
purchase  of  book-case  and 

books  for  Park  Library $150  00 

"  By  warrant  No.  2.  (For  the 
purchase  of  books  for  the 
Park  Library 100  0Q      250  00 
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APPENDIX    No.    4. 

RESOLUTION     . 

Adopted  by  the  Park  Commission,  March  13th,  18G9. 

Ilesolved,  That  whenever  a  legacy  or  donation  shall 
be  given  to  the  Fairmount  Park  Commissioners  for  an 
object  of  art  or  improvement  in  said  Park,  and  the  same 
shall  be  accepted  by  said  Commissioners,  said  object  or 
improvement  shall  bear  the  name  of  the  testator  or  donor, 
unless  otherwise  directed  by  said  donor  or  testator. 

RESOLUTION 

Adopted  by  the  Park  Commission,  August  28th,  18G9. 

Resolved,  That  for  all  donations  of  books,  trees,  plants, 
seeds,  and  flowers,  the  Chief  Engineer  be  authorized  to 
present  the  thanks  of  this  Commission,  and  to  enter  the 
names  of  donors  in  all  books  presented  for  the  use  of 
the  Park. 
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COMHISS'IONEKS    OF    FAIEMOUWT    PARK 


President, 

MORTON  McMICHAEL, 

Ex-ofBcio  member  of  Standing  Committees. 
Vice-President, 

GEORGE  G.  MEADE. 

Treasurer, 

N.  13.  BROWNE. 


SAMUEL  W.  CATTELL, 
THEODORE  CUYLER, 
DANIEL  M.  FOX, 
FREDERIC  GRAFF, 
JOSEPH  HARRISON,  Jr., 
HENRY  HUHN, 


STRICKLAND  KNEASS, 
HENRY  M.  PHILLIPS, 
ELI  K.  PRICE, 
J.  H.  PUGH, 
GUSTAYUS  REMAK, 
WILLIAM  SELLERS, 


JOHN  WELSH. 


Secretary, 

DAYID  F.  FOLEY. 

i 

Chief  Engineei; 

JOHN  C.  CRESSON. 


Pari:   Solicitor, 

CHARLES  HENRY  JONES. 


COMMITTEES. 


Land  Purchases  and  Damages. 


ELI  K.  PRICE,   Chairman. 


HENRY   M.  PHILLIPS, 
WILLIAM  SELLERS, 
JOSEPH  HARRISON,  Jr., 


N.  B.  BROWNE, 
JOHN  WELSH. 


Plans  and  Improvements. 

THEODORE   CUTLER,  Chairman. 
GEORGE  G.  MEADE,  WILLIAM  SELLERS, 

JOSEPH  HARRISON,  Jr.,  JOHN  WELSH, 

STRICKLAND  KNEASS,  GUSTAVUS  REMAK, 

FREDERIC  GRAFF,  N.  B.  BROWNE. 


Finance. 


JOHN  WELSH,  Chairman. 


HENRY  M.  PHILLIPS, 
N.  B.  BROWNE, 
WILLIAM  SELLERS, 


JOS.  HARRISON,  Jr., 
HENRY  HUHN. 


Auditing. 


STRICKLAND  KNEASS,  Chairman. 


FREDERIC  GRAFF, 
J.  H.  PIJGH, 


GUSTAVUS  REMAK, 
SAMUEL  W.  CATTELL. 


Superintendence  and  Police. 

GUSTAVUS  REMAK,   Chairman. 


GEO.  G.  MEADE, 
J.  H.  PUGH, 


S.  W.  CATTELL, 
HENRY  HUHN. 


Executive. 


MORTON  McMICHAEL,   Chairman. 
GEORGE  G.  MEADE,  j  JOHN  WELSH, 

N.  B.  BROWNE,  STRICKLAND  KNEASS, 

ELI  K.  PRICE,  GUSTAVUS  REMAK. 

THEODORE  CUYLER,  I 


Office  of  .the 
Commissioners  of  Fairmount  Park, 
Philadelphia,  January  31,  1871. 

To  the  Presidents  and  Members  of 

Select  and  Common  Councils  : 

Fairmount  Park,  now  in  the  third  year  of  its  progress, 
may  without  exaggeration  be  pronounced  the  most  suc- 
cessful achievement  of  its  kind  which  has  been  any- 
where attempted.  Its  charms  in  the  present,  its  capa- 
bilities for  the  future,  have  attracted  the  notice  and 
elicited  the  admiration  of  the  best  cultured  tastes  in  the 
country.  Not  to  speak  of  the  eulogies  pronounced  by 
our  own  periodicals  and  journals,  leading  literary  maga- 
zines in  New  York*  and  Boston  and  other  great  cities 
have  made  it  the  theme  of  highly  laudatory  essays. 
Artists  have  dedicated  to  its  illustration  the  best. efforts 
of  the  pencil ;  poets  have  proclaimed  its  praises  in  glow- 
ing inspirations  of  song.  Residents  and  strangers — 
those  to  whom  it  is  a  daily  resort  as  well  as  those 
who  visit  it  at  widely  separated  intervals — alike  join 
heartily  in  its  commendation.  And  no  wonder.  To 
the  people  of  Philadelphia  its  opening  was  a  revelation 
of  unsuspected  beauty;  to  them  and  to  the  people  of 
the  whole  Union  it  is  destined  to  prove  a  joy  forever. 
To-day  it  has  no  match  on  the  American  continent ;  in 
a  few  years  it  will  be  recognized  as  foremost  among  the 
parks  of  the  world. 

*  Scribners'  Monthly  Magazine  for  January  contained  a  very  sprightly 
and  agreeable  article  on  Fairmount  Park,  accompanied  with  numerous 
illustrations,  some  of  which  will  be  found  interleaved  with  this  Report. 
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PARK    AREA. 


In  a  former  report  the  Commissioners  dwelt  upon  the 
fact  that  while  the  people  of  Philadelphia  had  obtained 
a  Park  larger  in  dimensions,  and  more  richly  endowed 
with  all  natural  requisites  than  any  other  city  possesses, 
or  can  possess,  its  appropriation  and  occupation,  owing 
to  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  led  to  them,  so  far 
from  increasing  the  burdens  of  the  tax-payer,  will  ulti- 
mately lighten  them.  It  is  not  proposed  here  to  re-enter 
upon  details,  but  it  may  be  stated  in  a  general  way  that 
the  rapid  growth  of  manufacturing  establishments,  and 
especially  of  those  connected  with  the  refinery  of  oil, 
along  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill  and  its  tributaries,  if 
it  had  not  been  checked,  would,  probably  by  this  time 
and  certainly  within  a  few  years,  have  so  corrupted  that 
stream  that  it  could  no  longer  be  relied  on  as  the  main 
source  of  our  water  supply.  This  was  an  evil  all  felt  to 
be  impending,  and  various  schemes  to  avert  it  were 
suggested,  the  most  feasible  being  to  seek  in  regions, 
more  or  less  distant,  purer  fountains.  But  as  all  these 
schemes  involved  the  submergence  of  miles  of  territory 
to  secure  a  lake-like  reservoir  of  sufficient  capacity,  and 
the  construction  of  immense  dams  and  long  lines  of 
aqueducts  over  a  broken  country,  no  one  of  them,  it  is 
believed,  could  have  been  carried  out  for  less  than  double 
what  all  the  land  comprised  in  the  Park,  and  all  the 
improvements  made,  and  to  be  made,  there  within  the 
next  ten  years,  will  have  cost  at  the  expiration  of  that 


period.  Now  as  all  this  land  has  been  purchased 
expressly  with  a  view,  and  all  improvements  will  be 
subordinated,  to  the  "  preservation  of  the  purity  of  the 
water  supply  of  Philadelphia,"  and  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  dou  >t  that  through  these  means  the  object 
will  be  accomplished,  surely  it  is  a  cause  for  congratula- 
tion that  while  the  outlay  will  be  far  below  that  of  any 
alternative  mode  of  reaching  the  end,  the  acquisition 
secures  a  princely  estate,  "  to  be,"  in  the  words  of  the 
law  authorizing  that  acquisition,  "laid  out  and  main- 
tained forever  as  an  open  public  place  and  park  for  the 
health  and  enjoyment  of  the  people."  And  how  admir- 
ably adapted  to  its  dual  purpose  that  estate  is,  any  one 
familiar  with  the  topography  of  Philadelphia  can  ascertain 
by  inspection  of  the  map.  The  northwestern  section  of 
the  city,  bounded  by  the  river  Schuylkill  from  Fairmount 
to  the  city  line ;  by  City  avenue  from  the  river  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  by  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road from  the  city  line  to  the  river  at  the  Suspension 
bridge,  within  which  limits  lies  the  West  Park,  has 
been  isolated  from  the  built-up  portions,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  having  proved  a  barrier  beyond  which 
building  improvements  would  not  pass.  Westward  and 
southward  and  to  the  very  line  of  the  railroad  population 
has  multiplied  and  progress  has  greatly  advanced  in  the 
past  decade ;  but  north  of  the  road  all  has  remained  sta- 
tionary, retaining  its  rural  aspects,  as  if  Providence 
intended  it  should  be  reserved  for  the  uses  to  which  it  is 
now  dedicated.  For  many  years  the  city  plan  had  been 
extended,  on  paper,  over  this  entire  section,  and  each 
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street  on  its  direct  and  rectangular  plot  was  definitely 
marked,  with  grades  adjusted  thereto.  Vigorous  efforts 
were  made  by  those  interested  to  procure  purchasers  and 
to  promote  improvements ;  but,  notwithstanding  sites  of 
striking  beauty  and  unsurpassed  in  desirableness  of  loca- 
tion were  offered  at  fair  prices,  no  purchasers  presented 
themselves  and  no  structures  were  erected,  and  thus  the 
whole  space  was  preserved,  with  its  rolling  surfaces 
unchanged  and  its  noble  trees  uninjured.  In  determin- 
ing the  lines  of  Fairmount  Park,  as  the  paramount 
object  was  the  preservation  of  the  purity  of  the  water,  it 
became  necessary  to  enclose  a  large  amount  of  upland, 
in  addition  to  the  drainage  area  of  each  of  the  streams 
which  empty  into  the  Schuylkill,  south  of  Falls  vil- 
lage. For  this  reason  the  splendid  plateau  stretching 
from  George's  Hill  northward  was  secured  and  the 
delightful  valleys  of  George's  Run,  on  the  southwest, 
and  Roberts'  FIollow,  on  the  northwest,  adopted  as 
boundaries.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  elsewhere  so 
perfect  a  combination  of  scenic  beauties  as  is  here  pre- 
sented, while  the  thickly  populated  part  of  the  city,  just 
sufficiently  removed  to  bring  its  spires  and  domes  into 
proper  relief,  and  to  soften  its  outlines  and  harmonize 
its  features,  forms  a  graceful  setting  to  the  picture. 
And  beautiful  as  this  is,  the  country  lying  between  the 
western  border  of  the  Park  and  City  avenue  is  scarcely 
less  so.  In  the  revision  of  the  city  plan  by  the  munici- 
pal department  having  it  in  charge  it  is  intended  to 
connect  this  portion  with  the  main  boundary  avenue 
of  the  Park   and  its    principal   thoroughfares,  and,  by 
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adapting  the  roadways  to  the  topographical  conditions, 
obtain  drives  in  widths  and  gradients  alike  desirable 
for  business  and  pleasure  travel.  It  must  result  that 
all  this  area  will  be  filled  with  semi-rural  residences, 
surrounded  by  cultivated  lawns  and  shady  groves  and 
odorous  flower-beds,  access  to  which  may  be  had  by 
well-prepared  roads,  planted  with  taste  and  judgment, 
thus  practically  extending  the  Park  drives  over  nearly 
a  thousand  additional  acres,  without  the  necessity  of 
further  land  purchases.  And  here  it  is  proper  to  remark 
that  such  is  the  configuration  of  the  ground  on  both 
sides  of  the  Schuylkill  that  vast  as  the  Park  is  it  does 
not  interfere  with  any  important  street  already  estab- 
lished, nor  offer  any  obstacle  to  the  extension  of  others 
hereafter  to  be  opened.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  recon- 
struction which  the  city  has  determined  upon  in  regard 
to  the  streets  lying  contiguous  to  the  East  as  well  as  the 
West  Park,  lar^e  tracts  that  would  otherwise  have  lono- 
continued  in  their  present  unimproved  condition  will 
become  immediately  available  for  building  purposes; 
and  thus  furnish  a  basis  for  tax  assessments,  which  will 
at  once  yield  a  paying  revenue  to  the  city,  and,  in  con- 
nection with  the  increased  values  of  the  other  outlying 
yicinages  of  the  Park,  in  a  very  brief  while  return  into 
the  coffers  of  the  former  all  that  the  latter  has  with- 
drawn from  them. 
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WORK    DONE. 

During  the  year  just  closed,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
comprehensive  report  of  the  Chief  Engineer,  printed 
herewith,  the  plans  mentioned  in  the  last  annual  report 
as  work  first  to  be  done,  have  been  carried  into  effect. 
The  topographical  surveys  have  been  steadily  pushed 
forward  to  their  completion.  In  order  to  provide  suitable 
maps  for  study,  and  for  laying  out  general  plans  of  land 
improvements,  the  original  plottings,  which  are  on  a 
scale  too  large  to  be  combined  in  one  map,  have  been  re- 
duced one-fourth  the  linear  scale,  and  have  been  printed 
in  sufficient  numbers  for  distribution  among  those  who 
will  require  them.  Another  copy,  still  further  reduced, 
so  as  to  have  only  one-sixteenth  the  linear  size,  or  one- 
two-hundred  and  fifty-sixth  the  area  of  the  original,  has 
been  prepared  by  the  process  of  photo-lithography  to  ac- 
company this  report.  A  careful  examination  of  its  details, 
minute  as  they  are,  will  repay  the  time  bestowed  on  it, 
and  to  those  familiar  with  such  studies  will  convey  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  varying  yet  harmonizing  outlines  of 
the  Park. 

Conscious  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task  in  which  thev 
are  engaged — a  task  which  is  to  affect  not  only  existing 
generations,  but  a  distant  posterity — a  controlling  idea  of 
the  Commissioners  has  been  the  maturing  of  a  general 
plan,  which,  while  blending  into  a  symmetrical  whole 
the  separate  features  of  the  Park,  would  give  to  each  of 
those  features  its  due  relation  and  prominence.     This,  of 
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course,  could  not  be  undertaken  until  the  surveys  just 
spoken  of  were  completed.  Now  that  this  has  been 
accomplished  they  propose  to  proceed  at  once  to  realize 
their  purpose ;  and  arrangements  to  that  end  have  al- 
ready been  adopted.  The  improvements  thus  far  made 
conform,  to  this  idea.  They  have  been  mainly  limited  to 
opening  roads  and  walks,  through  courses  obviously 
adapted,  to  points  of  unmistakable  interest.  At  first, 
in  order  to  their  speedy  use,  these  were  hastily  con- 
structed, in  the  simplest  and  most  inexpensive  form,  but 
afterward  were  altered  and  widened  as  experience  sug- 
gested, and  drained  and  surfaced  as  rapidly  as  circum- 
stances would  permit.  The  additions  and  changes,  since 
the  last  report,  comprise,  among  others,  the  surfacing  of 
Lansdowne  Drive  with  stone,  its  perfect  drainage,  the 
rectification  of  its  alignment  and  widening  it  to  forty- 
five  feet;  an  entirely  new  location  of  the  drive  through 
the  old  Park  from  the  Green  street  entrance  to  the  outlet 
at  Sedgely;  the  opening  of  a  new  summer  road  from 
the  summit  of  George's  Hill  to  the  western  end  of  Elm 
avenue ;  the  macadamizing  of  Belmont  avenue ;  the 
construction  of  various  links  to  facilitate  intercourse  be- 
tween main  thoroughfares;  repairs  along  the  whole  line 
of  the  Wissahickon  ;  bridle-paths  in  various  directions ; 
and  numerous  walks  and  foot-paths.  For  full  descriptions 
of  all  these  and  many  others  of  similar  kind,  as  well 
as  the  enlargement  of  the  carriage  concourse  at  George's 
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Hill,  the  elegant  pavilion  erected  and  the  floral  decora- 
tions provided  at  that  point ;  the  increased  accommoda- 
tions at  Belmont  and  elsewhere ;  and  for  interesting  par- 
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ticulars  relating  to  the  removal  of  obstructions,  to  farm- 
ing, gardening,  planting,  &c,  the  Commissioners  refer 
to  the  report  of  the  Chief  Engineer,  in  which  they  will 
be  found  intelligently  and  instructively  set  forth.  Among 
the  walks  projected  and  finished  last  summer  there  is 
one  which,  on  account  of  its  rare  loveliness,  the  Com- 
missioners think  is  deserving  of  special  mention.  Com- 
mencing at  a  point  directly  in  front  of  the  old  Peters' 
mansion,  it  descends,  by  a  moderate  grade,  through  a 
sinuous  pass,  thickly  bordered  by  shade  trees  with  oc- 
casional vistas  of  bright  and  beaming  landscape ;  and  at 
intervals  along  its  course  are  springs  of  purest  water, 
and  nooks  and  dells  of  most  inviting  aspect.  As  this 
walk  of  ample  breadth  is  covered  with  vulcanite  con- 
crete, impervious  to  the  weather,  and  leads  to  a  pas- 
senger station  on  the  railway,  it  lias  already,  under  the 
appropriate  name  of  Belmont  Glen,  become  a  favorite 
resort,  and  when  better  known,  will  rank  among  the 
most  attractive  objects  in  this  most  attractive  region. 

EAST    PARK. 

At  an  early  period  the  attention  of  the  Commission- 
ers was  directed  to  the  opening  and  improvement  of 
that  portion  of  the  Park  which  lies  between  Girard 
avenue  and  Laurel  Hill.  The  admirable  adaptedness 
of  the  ground,  both  in  its  undulations  and  levels;  the 
grand  views  of  the  Schuylkill  and  the  adjoining  coun- 
try; the  superb  old  trees  gathered  in  graceful  and 
impressive  groups  in  valleys  and  on  hill-sides ;  the  ro- 
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mantic  ravines  and  sparkling  water-courses,  and  the 
many  objects  of  historic  interest  embraced  within  these 
limits:  as  well  as  the  constant  growth  of  the  city  in  that 
direction  ;  the  immense  increase  in  the  buildings  and 
population  of  the  northwestern  wards ;  the  large  num- 
bers to  be  gratified  and  accommodated  by  the  facilities 
which  that  portion  of  the  Park  is  intended  to  offer,  and 
the  steady  advance  in  the  value  of  property  in  the 
vicinity,  were  urgent  inducements  to  earnest  effort. 
But  grave  obstacles  interfered.  Considerable  parcels  of 
the  land  lying  within  the  boundaries  named  were  still 
the  subjects  of  controversy,  and  could  not  be  reduced 
into  actual  possession.  So  far  as  it  was  possible  for 
them  to  do  so,  the  Commissioners  endeavored  to  bring 
these  disputed  cases  to  a  speedy  termination,  but  cir- 
cumstances over  which  they  had  no  control  prevented 
the  accomplishment  of  their  wishes.  In  addition, 
there  were  serious  difficulties  in  securing  proper  ac- 
cess. The  deep  hollow  in  which  the  Spring  Garden 
Water  Works  are  situated  and  the  tracks  of  the  Heading 
Railroad  effectually  precluded  any  suitable  communica- 
tion between  the  old  Park  and  that  part  of  the  new 
which  borders  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  except  by 
means  of  a  tunnel  through  Promontory  Hock.  In  the 
then  condition  of  the  finances  the  expenditure  which 
the  construction  of  such  a  tunnel  involved  could  not 
be  incurred  ;  and  the  Commissioners  therefore  sought  to 
attain  the  desired  object  by  a  route  outside  of  the  Park. 
After  careful  surveys,  plans  and  estimates,  they  se- 
lected, as  the  readiest  and  best  adapted  for  the  purpose, 
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Thirty-first  and  Oxford  streets,  on  the  former  of  which 
one  square  and  on  the  latter  two  squares,  not  yet  dedi- 
cated to  public  uses,  would  be  required  to  complete  the 
approach.  As  no  power  is  vested  in  the  Commissioners 
to  open,  or  make  roads  through,  proposed  streets,  they 
officially  applied  to  your  honorable  bodies  to  take  the 
necessary  preliminary  steps ;  and  an  interview  was  had 
by  a  committee  charged  with  the  duty  with  your  Com- 
mittee of  Highways  in  which  the  subject  was  strongly 
pressed,  and  the  needs  of  the  Commissioners  in  the 
premises  explained  and  enforced.  No  movement  hav- 
ing followed  the  opening  of  the  Northeastern  Park  was 
unavoidably  delayed.  So  soon,  however,  as  the  passage 
of  a  new  loan  bill  assured  to  them  the  command  of 
sufficient  funds,  contracts  were  entered  into  by  the 
Commissioners  for  the  extension  of  the  river  road  and 
the  required  tunnelling;  and  as  this  work  is  now  being 
vigorously  prosecuted,  and  the  questions  connected  with 
the  land  claims  and  damages  are  rapidly  nearing  a  final 
settlement,  they  expect,  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  per- 
mit, to  lay  out  walks  and  drives,  and  otherwise  to  util- 
ize and  adorn  what  they  feel  confident  will  prove  to  be 
one  of  the  most  enjoyable  portions  of  the  Park. 

GIRARD  AVENUE. 

The  state  of  Girard  avenue,  and  especially  of  the 
bridge  on  which  it  crosses  the  Schuylkill,  has  engaged 
the  earnest  consideration  of  the  Commissioners.  As 
this   avenue,  throughout   its   whole   length,  is    a  public 
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highway,  and  from  the  necessities  of  the  case  must  con- 
tinue to  be  so,  while  for  a  considerable  distance  it  passes 
through  the  Park,  its  relations  are  somewhat  anomalous. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  bridge  referred  to.  That 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  Park,  wholly  within  its 
bounds,  indispensable  to  its  completeness,  and  yet,  ex- 
cept in  a  general  way,  it  is  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Commissioners.  The  city,  by  which  it  was  origi- 
nally built,  undertakes  to  keep  it  in  repair,  but  in  the 
nature  of  things  this  is  not  done  in  such  manner  as  is 
consistent  with  the  requirements  of  the  Park.  Indeed, 
the  whole  structure,  as  it  now  stands,  is  discreditable. 
It  is  unsihgtly,  inconvenient,  and  insufficient.  Its  ap- 
pearance does  not  correspond  to  the  surroundings ;  its 
capacity  is  far  from  equal  to  the  demands  upon  it ;  in 
both  strength  and  durability  it  is  deficient.  As  it  forms 
the  principal  connecting  link  between  the  eastern  and 
western  divisions  of  the  Park,  and  lies  directly  on  the 
main  path  that  leads  from  one  to  the  other,  and,  conse- 
quently, during  the  season  is  in  almost  continual  use 
for  vehicles  and  equestrians  and  foot  passengers,  it  is  of 
the  highest  importance  that  it  should  be  perfectly  se- 
cure. In  February  last,  from  information  received,  the 
Commissioners  had  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  not  so, 
and  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  and  report 
upon  the  subject.  That  committee  called  to  their  aid 
Mr.  John  W.  Murphy,  a  competent  civil  engineer  and 
an  experienced  bridge  builder,  and,  after  thorough  ex- 
amination, both  he  and  they  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  bridge  was  "  in  a  most  unsafe  condition."     So 
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strongly  impressed  was  Mr.  Murphy  with  this  fact  that 
in  his  report,  after  describing  in  detail  its  weaknesses  and 
defects,  he  proceeds:  "It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  this 
bridge  is  liable  to  fall  at  any  moment,  when  some  acci- 
dental shock  or  blow  shall  have  disturbed  its  equilib- 
rium. It  would  seem  to  be  standing  now  more  from 
force  of  habit  than  from  resisting  material  in  opposition 
to  the  force  of  gravity."  The  imminence  of  the  oc- 
casion led  to  immediate  action.  The  report  was 
transmitted  to  Councils,  accompanied  by  an  urgent 
request  that  the  bridge  should  be  "  closed  at  once  for 
public  travel,"  and  your  bodies  appropriated  seven 
thousand  dollars  for  repairs,  which  were  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  Highway  Department. 
While  the  Commissioners  do  not  dispute  that  these 
repairs  accomplished  the  object  sought  for  at  the  in- 
stant, they  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  in  their 
belief  peril  still  exists.  The  bridge,  badly  con- 
structed in  the  first  instance,  has  been  patched  time 
and  again  with  a  view  to  add  to  its  reliability,  but 
nothing  short  of  complete  renovation  can  adapt  it  to  its 
present  uses.  In  the  days  when  it  was  an  ordinary 
thoroughfare  it  was  thought  to  be  insecure,  and  now 
that  the  numbers  who  formerly  travelled  over  it  are 
multiplied  by  thousands  it  is  absolutely  dangerous. 
For  this  reason,  and  other  reasons  already  assigned,  the 
Commissioners  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  new  structure 
— new  at  least  in  all  but  the  foundations — with  en- 
larged roadways  and  increased  accommodations,  should 
be  erected  at   the  earliest  possible  period.     Looking  to 
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creasing  the  capacity  of  the  pool  to  that  extent  and 
removing  an  inconvenient  obstruction  to  the  flow  of 
water.  The  cost  of  the  excavated  silt  lifted  and  dropped 
on  the  mud  scows,  averages  about  seven  cents  per  cubic 
yard,  including  fuel  and  repairs  to  the  machinery.  The 
cost  of  grading  is  much  more  than  that  of  excavating, 
varying  according  to  the  disposition  made  of  the  material. 
Beside  its  ordinary  duty  of  dredging,  the  machine  has 
been  successfully  used  for  removing  piles,  of  which  a 
large  number  were  driven  in  the  mud,  outside  of  the 
shore  line  for  wharving,  in  front  of  Lemon  Hill  many 
years  ago.  These  obstructions  to  the  water  flow  have 
largely  added  to  the  mud  deposits,  and  their  removal 
will  work  a  great  improvement  along  the  river  margin. 

In  addition  to  the  alterations  and  repairs  that  were 
made  to  the  Belmont  and  Sweet  Briar  Mansions,  similar 
work  has  been  done  at  other  points.  The  Mansion  at 
Woodford,  situated  on  the  Ridge  avenue  front  of  the 
East  Park,  probably  one  of  the  oldest  family  seats  in  the 
Park,  was  put  in  repair  and  designated  as  the  residence 
of  the  Chief  Engineer,  by  whom  it  has  been  occupied 
since  the  close  of  September.  Portions  of  the  Lemon 
Hill  Mansion  were  found  to  be  in  a  condition  of  decay 
that  made  early  renewal  necessary  to  the  comfort  and 
health  of  the  inmates  and  visitors.  The  basement  floors 
were  relaid,  some  of  the  brick  work  was  underpinned, 
and  the  space  beneath  the  rear  piazza  was  graded  and 
paved. 

The  Look-out  upon  the  cliff  overlooking  Turtle  Rock 
was  in  a  very  dangerous  condition  from  the  decay  of  its 
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foundation  timbers.  These  were  completely  renewed, 
with  improvements  of  plan,  and  securely  anchored  into 
masonry  beneath  the  floor. 

The  repairs  of  the  two  structures  in  the  old  Park  were 
made  under  the  instructions  of  the  Committee  on  Super- 
intendence and  Police,  and  charged  against  the  Fund  for 
Park  maintenance.  Under  the  same  Committee  have 
been  arranged  the  steamboat  and  carriage  service  of  the 
Park,  the  arrangements  for  afternoon  concerts  and  the 
difficult  service  for  watering  the  drives.  The  difficulties 
of  this  important  service  are  much  enhanced  by  the  want 
of  suitable  arrangements  for  a  supply  of  water.  This  is 
obtained  partly  by  pumping  and  partly  from  brooks  flow- 
ing through  the  grounds,  which  give  but  small  head  of 
flow  for  filling  the  water  carts,  and  to  get  even  that,  must 
be  taken  at  low  points,  making  a  heavy  up-hill  haul.  If 
hydrant  water  were  distributed  in  small  pipes  along  the 
drives,  with  outlets  at  small  distances  apart,  the  cost  of 
effectually  watering  the  drives  could  be  very  much  dimin- 
ished, and  the  condition  of  the  roads  would  be  improved 
by  substituting  frequent  light  sprinklings  for  the  heavy 
dash  of  water  that  is  required  when  the  distance  of  haul 
is  so  great. 

Under  the  vigilant  supervision  of  the  Captain  of  the 
Guard,  Mr.  L.  M.  Chasteau,  this  service  was  maintained 
with  marked  success,  notwithstanding  the  serious  disad- 
vantages with  which  it  had  to  contend.  The  efficiency 
of  this  officer  is  also  attested  in  the  maintenance  of  good 
order,  and  the  promotion  of  the  enjoyment  of  visitors. 
His  reports  give  a  history  of  transactions  in  the  depart- 
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ment  under  his  charge,  and  a  series  of  tabular  statements 
presenting  numerical  details  of  arrests  and  their   causes. 

These  details  possess  considerable  interest  as  social 
statistics,  but  do  not  exhibit  fully  the  beneficial  results 
flowing  from  the  vigilance  and  activity  of  the  Guard. 
Their  highest  duty  is  to  prevent  in  advance  all  infrac- 
tions of  the  wholesome  rules  of  the  Commission,  de- 
signed to  promote  the  comfort  and  security  of  visitors. 
The  more  judiciously  their  duty  is  performed,  the  fewer 
will  be  the  number  of  actual  offences  requiring  arrest. 
The  most  equitable  presumption  regarding  the  mass  of 
visitors  in  places  of  public  resort  is  that  they  do  not 
usually  infringe  the  rules  wilfully  or  by  design,  but  inad- 
vertently, and  need  only  to  have  their  attention  properly 
directed  to  the  purport  of  the  regulations  and  their  pri- 
mary design,  which  is  to  promote  the  greatest  measure  of 
innocent  recreation.  It  affords  me  much  satisfaction  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  diligence,  zeal  and  proper  forbear- 
ance manifested  by  the  Park  Guard,  under  the  effective 
administration  of  the  Captain  and  his  official  aids. 

A  number  of  citizens  whose  scientific  researches  in 
botany,  mineralogy,  and  entomology  have  heretofore 
been  extended  over  the  grounds  embraced  within  the 
Park,  found  themselves  restricted  by  the  Park  rules 
from  collecting  specimens,  and  being  unwilling  to  do  any 
act  in  contravention  of  law,  desired  some  arrangement 
that  would  allow  their  laudable  pursuits  to  be  continued 
under  proper  regulations.  With  the  sanction  of  the 
Board,  printed  permits  are  issued,  which  grant  to  the 
person  named  a  right  to  carry  on  these  investigations  on 
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the  expressed  conditions  that  the  holder  shall  abstain 
from  needless  injury,  and  shall  make  no  larger  collections 
of  the  objects  of  Natural  History  than  will  fairly  serve  as 
specimens.  These  permits  relieve  the  cultivators  of 
science  from  the  fear  of  an  infraction  of  the  rules,  and 
enable  the  Park  Guard  to  discriminate  between  the 
harmless  collection  of  botanical  specimens  and  the  less 
scrupulous  gathering  of  ornamental  plants  and  flowers. 
Some  thirty  of  these  permits  have  been  issued,  and  no 
instance  is  known  of  any  abuse  of  the  privilege. 

By  a  resolution  of  the  Board,  the  Chief  Engineer  was 
authorized  to  commence  the  formation  of  a  Park  Library, 
by  expending  a  fund  contributed  by  the  liberality  of  one 
of  the  Commissioners.      A  plain  bookcase  has  been  pro- 
cured and  forty-eight  volumes  bought,  comprising  some 
of  the    most  recent  works    upon  parks  and  landscape 
gardening,  and  such  standard  botanical  and  entomologi- 
cal treatises  as  will  be   useful   to  men  engaged   in  park 
work.     In  addition  to   the  books  bought,    there    have 
been  presented  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  volumes  on 
miscellaneous    subjects   by  several    contributors,    all   of 
whom  are  or  have  been  members  of  the  Park  Commis- 
sion.    Also  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
by  the  Hon.  Horace  Capron,  Commissioner  of  the  De- 
partment. 

Several  other  gifts,  consisting  mostly  of  trees  and 
other  plants,  have  been  received  from  various  quarters, 
One  hundred  and  twenty  young  hemlock  spruce  trees 
were  presented  by  Moses  Brown,  from  his  country  seat 
on  School  House  lane.     A  collection  of  small  trees  and 
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STATEMENT 

SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  VISITORS  AT  FAIRMOUNT  PARK,  THROUGH 

GREEN    STREET    ENTRANCE, 

DURING    THE   YEAR    ENDING   DECEMBER    31,   1S70. 
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603 

1,03S 

1,223 

7S1 

S5S 
10,932 
1S,917 
,     1S.090 
23,916 
23.07S 
19,505 
20.9S1 
11.94S 
5,664 

July,     . 

August, 

September 

October, 

November 

December, 

Total 

67,347 

35,492 

7 

5 

7,649 

153,SS9 

*  No  record  kept. 


STATEMENT 


SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  VISITORS  AT  FAIRMOUNT  PARK,  THROUGH 

COATES    STREET    ENTRANCE, 

DURING   THE    FOLLOWING   MONTHS    OF    1870. 


DATE. 

VEHICLES. 

CO 

Z 

a 

a 

z 

Q 

1  Horse. 

2  .Horse. 

4  Horse. 

C  Horse. 

January,   .... 
February, .... 

Total,    .    .    . 

100 
61 
65 

131 

48 
42 
35 
70 

"    '    " 

2S 
IS 
11 
43 

1.33S 

75S 

295 

2,990 

357 

1 

195 

100 

5,3S1 

THE    HERMIT'S    POOL. 


APPENDIX  No.  3. 

221  South  Eighteenth  Street, 
Philadelphia,  January  9,  1871. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the 

Fairmount  Park  Commission  : 

Gentlemen  : — As  the  question  of  retaining  Mr. 
Bothermel's  great  picture  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg, 
which  he  has  paiuted  for  and  by  order  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  permanently  in  this  City  is  now  under 
discussion  at  Harrisburg,  its  custody  for  the  future,  in 
the  event  of  its  remaining  here,  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance. 

I  am  entirely  in  favor  of  providing  a  suitable  building 
for  this  picture  within  the  limits  of  Fairmount  Park, 
and,  in  arranging  to  do  this,  I  think  the  time  has  now 
come  to  consider  the  still  more  important  question  of 
establishing,  therein,  an  Art  Gallery  and  Museum,  that 
shall  in  the  future  be  one  of  the  prominent  attractions  of 
our  City.  Art  Galleries  and  Museums,  the  latter  con- 
taining historic  relics  and  other  objects  of  interest  not 
purely  scientific,  are  considered  a  necessity  in  Europe, 
and  even  the  smallest  of  the  European  States  can  often 
boast  of  Institutions  of  this  kind,  that  excel  in  interest 
those  of  the  larger  and  more  important  nations.  The 
universal  feature  of  these  collections  in  Europe  is,  that 
they  are  open  free  at  all  times  to  the  people. 

If  we  as  a  nation  are  to  keep  pace  with  the  civiliza- 
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tion  and  refinement  of  the  older  states  of  the  Christian 
world,  we,  too,  must  have  our  free  Art  Galleries  and 
Museums,  owned  by,  enjoyed  by,  and  cared  for  by  the 
people.  Being  the  property  of  the  people,  will  stimulate 
a  just  pride  amongst  all  classes,  in  their  maintenance, 
their  conservation,  and  their  endowment.  There  are  now 
in  this  City  works  of  Art,  and  others  of  rare  historic  inter- 
est, which  their  owners  would  be  but  too  glad  to  give  up 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  public,  if  they  could  be  assured 
that  a  safe,  a  convenient,  and  a  permanent  place  would  be 
provided  for  their  exhibition,  after  their  possessors  could 
no  longer  enjoy  them.  Such  a  provision  on  the  part  of 
the  City  would,  I  am  well  convinced,  prevent  the  dispersal 
under  the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer,  of  many  a  collection 
which  years  of  time  and  large  sums  of  money  had  been 
spent  in  bringing  together. 

I  send  to  the  office  of  the  Commission  to  day  a  view 
of  Lemon  Hill,  in  Fairmount  Park,  taken  from  the  reser- 
voir at  the  water  works,  and  painted  for  me  by  our 
distinguished  scenic  and  landscape  artist  Russell  Smith. 
On  the  crest  of  Lemon  Hill  is  shown  what  is  intended 
to  represent  an  Art  Gallery  and  Museum  building,  placed 
as  I  think,  in  the  very  best  position  in  all  the  Park 
grounds  for  such  a  structure.  I  have  examined  the  site 
myself,  and  have  caused  the  grounds  to  be  measured,  and 
I  find  that  a  sufficiently  level  plateau  equal  to  about  400 
feet  square  can  be  set  apart  for  such  a  building  and  its 
surroundings,  without  in  any  way  interfering  with  the 
present  plans  for  improving  this  portion  of  the  Park. 
The  beauty  as  well  as  the  other  advantages  of  the  site 
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PARKS. 

Old  and  East  Park,  during  1870,    . 

West  Park,  during  1S70,   .     .     . 

Wissaliickon  Park,  during  1870,    .     . 

Old  and  East  Park,  during  18G0  and  1S70,  .     . 

West  Park,  during  ISGO  and  1S70  .     . 
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here  proposed,  can  scarcely  admit  of  discussion.  In  view 
of  the  Park  Commission  having  the  power  and  the  dis- 
position to  erect  a  building  for  the  permanent  exhibition 
of  Mr.  Rothermel's  picture,  and  as  an  inducement  for 
them  to  extend  this  purpose  in  the  erection  of  an  Art 
Gallery  and  Museum  on  Lemon  Hill,  for  the  reception 
and  exhibition  free  to  the  people,  forever,  of  other  works 
of  Art,  &c,  that  may  in  the  future  become  the  property 
of  the  City  by  bequest,  gift,  or  otherwise,  I  will  now  on 
the  part  of  myself  and  my  wife,  make  the  following 
proposition,  viz. :  I  have  in  my  possession  one  of  the 
finest,  and  one  of  the  most  important,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  largest  pictures  ever  painted  by  our  distinguished 
countryman,  the  late  Benjamin  West. 

I  have  also  in  my  control  a  very  large  and  valuable 
as  well  as  unique  collection  of  Indian  Portraits  taken 
from  life,  scenes  portraying  Indian  manners  and  customs, 
landscapes,  &c,  collected  and  executed  by  a  celebrated 
traveller  in  the  West  and  Northwest,  more  than  thirty- 
five  years  ago,  when  there  were  many  more  objects  of 
interest  to  be  gathered  in  the  Indian  country  than  can 
ever  be  again. 

I  now  offer  this  property,  as  above  stated,  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Fairmount  Park,  for  the  free  use  of  the  public, 
provided,  however,  that  the  said  Park  Commissioners, 
shall  prepare  and  adopt  a  general  and  complete  plan  for 
the  erection  on  Lemon  Hill,  in  Fairmount  Park,  of  an 
Art  Gallery  and  Museum  Building  of  such  size,  (looking 
to  the  largest  dimensions,)  as  will  best  adapt  it  to  the 
locality  mentioned.  Said  building  to  be  fire  proof  in  all  its 
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parts,  and  to  be  made  up  as  near  as  may  be  of  a  con- 
tinuous series  of  galleries  or  chambers,  either  lighted  by 
skylights  or  side  windows,  placed  around  the  sides  of  an 
inner  court  or  quadrangle,  after  the  manner  of  the  Thor- 
waldsen  Museum,  at  Copenhagen.  Said  building  to  be 
made  of  durable  material,  simple  but  chaste  and  elegant 
in  architectural  style,  and  to  be  finished  in  all  its  parts  ex- 
ternally and  internally  without  any  unnecessary  or  expen- 
sive ornament,  looking  rather  to  adaptability,  durability 
and  good  taste  in  its  construction  than  costly  display,  so  as 
to  get  the  largest  result  in  the  object  aimed  at,  with  the 
least  cost.  And  in  view  of  this  matter  of  cost,  I  would 
suggest  that  said  building  shall  be  made  without  any 
more  vaults  or  cellars  underneath  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  heating  apparatus,  and  for  the  storage  of 
fuel.  And  in  this  view,  also,  I  would  further  suggest, 
that  the  building  shall  be  made  with  a  basement  or  lower 
story,  whose  floor  shall  be  no  more  than  four  feet  above 
the  general  level  of  the  ground  upon  which  it  is  to  be 
placed.  The  ceiling  of  the  basement  to  be  of  such  a 
height  as  will  best  display  statuary  and  other  works  in 
marble,  bronzes,  casts,  &c.  The  height  of  the  upper 
rooms  or  galleries  to  be  in  clear  wall  space,  and  in  other 
respects,  such  as  will  best  display  the  objects  that  may  be 
placed  therein.  And  further,  provided,  that  a  portion  of 
said  building,  making  a  part  of  the  general  plan  above 
indicated  and  sufficient  for  the  permanent  reception  and 
exhibition  in  a  proper  manner  of  the  objects  of  Art,  &c, 
hereinbefore  mentioned,  shall  be  made  ready  for  their 
reception  and  exhibition  by  the  first  day  of  July,  1872. 
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And  still  further,  provided,  that  the  above  building,  or 
the  portion  thereof  needed  in  this  case,  shall  be  kept  open 
free  to  the  public  during  daylight  only,  under  such  regu- 
lations or  restrictions  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  for 
not  less  than  eight  hours  during  the  long  days  of  half  the 
year,  nor  less  than  six  hours  during  the  shorter  days,  on 
every  day  forever. 

I  will  here  mention  that  an  Institution,  in  a  distant 
city,  has  been  negotiating  for  some  time  past  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Indian  collection,  which  negotiation  I  will 
now  suspend  for  three  months.  If  not  accepted  by  the 
Park  Commissioners,  within  that  time,  I  shall  consider 
this  proposition  as  rejected. 

I  shall  in  a  short  time  submit,  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Commission,  drawings,  showing  the  general  features 
of  the  proposed  buildings,  and  will  accompany  these  with 
some  further  suggestions  that  I  deem  important. 

In  discussing  or  writing  of  this  matter,  I  wish  it  to  be 
particularly  understood  that  no  names  shall  be  mentioned 
for  the  present. 

I  remain  very  respectfully, 

(Signed)         JOSEPH  HARRISON,  Jr., 

On  his  own  and  on  behalf  of 

SARAH  HARRISON. 


Note.— If  it  should  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  Park  Commission, 
that  the  crest  of  Lemon  Hill  is  not  the  best  site  in  all  respects  for  an  Art 
Gallery  and  Museum  Building,  then  this  point  will  not  be  insisted  upon, 
and  the  location  may  be  changed  to  any  other  place  in  the  Park  that  may 
be  found  better  adapted  to  the  purpose. 

J.  H.,  Jr. 
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APPENDIX   No.   4. 


RECEIPTS    AND    EXPENDITURES. 


EECEIPTS  — 1870. 

< 

1.  Rents, $6,746  16 

License  fees, 1,835  00 

Sale  of  old  materials,  pasture,  grass,  &c,  .        .        .         2,435  94 


Paid  to  the  City  Treasurer,  to  be  credited  to  the  "  Fund 
for  Park  purposes," $11,007  10 

2.  Insurance  premium  returned,      ....      $92  62 
Sale  of  old  buildings,  297  50 

Paid  to  the  City  Treasurer,  to  be  credited  to  the 
Sinking  Fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  Park 
Loan, 390  12 


Total  receipts, $11,397  22 


EXPENDITUKES. 

LAND  PURCHASES  AND  DAMAGES. 

1870,  Jan.    1.  Balance  of  appropriation  of  Nov.  5th,  1869,   .     $291,730  12 
"     July  13.  Appropriation  out  of  the   proceeds  of  Park 

Loan  No.  2, 1,400,000  00 


$1,691,730  12 
Expenditures. 
Land  Pukchases. 
Amount  of  purchase  money  for  land,  $179,509  62 
Recording  deeds,  decrees  of  Court,  &c,      344  95  • 

$179,854  57 

Land  Damages. 
Amount  paid  for  awards  of  juries,      $344,284  20 
Recording  deeds,  jury  fees,  &c,    .  1,7S3  00 

346,067  20 

Total  expenditure  for  land  purchases  and  damages,     .         525,921  77 

Balance,  December  31st,  1S70,       ....    $1,165,808  35 


RAVINE    IN    WESTERN    PARK,  SWEETBRIAR    VALE. 
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PERMANENT   IMPROVEMENTS. 

1870,  February  1st.  Balance, §219,530  13 

Appropriation  by  Ordinance,  approved  June  11th,  1870,         .       200,000  00 
Additional  appropriation,  by  Ordinance,  approved  July  13tb, 

1S70,  out  of  the  proceeds  of  Park  Loan  No.  2,  authorized 

by  Ordinance,  approved  July  5th,  1870. 
"  Item  2.  For  laying  out  and  construction  of  said  Park  for 

public  use  and  the  permanent  care  thereof,"      .        .        .       400,000  00 


$819,530 

13 

Expenditures. 

Buildings, 

$18,030  22 

Bridges, 

2,9G4  15 

Bridle  paths,        .... 

171  00 

Concourses,         .... 

28,140  42 

Drives, 

208,654  99 

Dredging, 

3,3S8  94 

Drainage — Culvert,     . 

3,018  34 

Tile, 

S,770  28 

Engineering — 

Surveys  for  Land  Purchases,     . 

$675 

67 

Land  Damages, 

1,3C2 

65 

Boundaries,    . 

295 

54 

Topography, 

10,300 

12 

Hydrography, 

35 

75 

Proposed     Walks     anc 

Drives, 

1,358 

51 

Drainage, 

100  90 

Proposed  Entrauce, 

27 

98 

14,117  12 

Construction  of  Walks  and  Drives, 

$7,544  14 

"Wharves  and  Land 

ings,     . 

8 

33 

Buildings, 

708 

81 

Bridges, 

78 

28 

Drainage, 

549  04 

Drafting  General  Plans,     . 

2,207  71 

Dredging,           .... 

33  45 

11,189  76 

General  Expenses  for  Eng 

i- 

NEERING  AND  SURVEYS. 

Office  Records, 

$1,115  20 

Setting  Stakes  and  Monuments, 

261 

59 

Incidentals,        .... 

472 

83 

Engineers'  Instruments,    . 

1,032 

49 

Supplies, 

644  10 

3,520  27 

Amounts  carried  forward, 


$301,977  49  $819,530  13 
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Amounts  brought  forward. 
Fountains  and  Hydrants,      .... 

Hedges, 

Improvement  of  Grounds — 

"Flat  Iron"— Old  Park, 

"  Belmont  "—West  Park,     . 

Incidentals, 

Lakes  and  Ornamental  "Waters, 

Lawns, 

Live  Stock — Cost  and  Maintenance,     . 

Materials, 

Machinery — Cost  and  Repairs, 

Nurseries, 

Office  Expenses — Park  Office, 

Planting  and  Seeding,  .... 

Police — Wages  of  Extra  Guards  and  Watchmen 

Quarry, 

Roads  (Unballasted,)  Repairs  of, 

Salaries — Chief  Engineer,  Gardener,  Supervisoi 

&c, 

Tools  and  Implements — Cost  and  Repairs, 

Trees  and  Shrubs, 

Walks, 

Water  Supply  and  Distribution,  . 

Walls  and  fences, 


$301,977  49  §819,530  18 
62  39 
500  00 

34,993  18 

7,976  14 

2,0S5  16 

98  12 

14,362  39 

3,130  30 

3,037  24 

6,733  08 

7,141  23 

9,865  35 
15,365  71 

5,609-  24 

5,551  95 

2,792  87 

7,317  40 

12,531  01 

751  67 

12,299  09 

747  42 

2,547  91 

457,476  94 


Balance, $362  053  19 

The  bills  for  Materials  and  Labor  for  the  month  of  December, 

1870,  were  paid  in  January,  1S71,  amounting  to      .        .         50,785  97 


Shows  the  balance  on  December  31st,  1870, 


$412,839  16 
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this  end,  they  have  provided  for  suitable  plans  and  esti- 
mates, and  whenever  your  honorable  bodies  shall  supply 
them  with  the  means,  they  will  proceed  without  delay 
to  construct  such  a  bridge  as  will,  they  make  bold  to 
promise,  give  ample  satisfaction  to  the  community,  add 
to  the  picturesqueness  and  attractiveness  of  the  Park, 
and  establish  for  Philadelphia  a  solid  and  permanent 
viaduct,  at  a  point  where  it  has  long  been  needed,  for 
what  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  finest  metropoli- 
tan avenues. 


RAILWAY   ENCROACHMENTS. 

In  the  month  of  November  the  Commissioners  and 
the  public  were  startled  by  the  announcement  that  sur- 
veying parties,  not  in  the  service  nor  acting  by  authority 
of  the  Commissioners,  had  entered  the  Park,  and  were 
staking  lines  for  a  projected  railroad.  Orders  were  at 
once  given  that  all  such  persons  should  be  treated  as 
trespassers ;  and  accordingly,  when  a  second  similar  in- 
fraction was  attempted,  the  participants  were  arrested 
by  the  Park  guard,  and,  after  a  hearing  before  a  qualified 
magistrate,  were  required  to  enter  bonds  to  keep  the 
peace.  On  the  examination  it  transpired  that  they  were 
engineers  employed  by  the  National  Railway  Company, 
which,  as  was  subsequently  learned,  proposed  to  carry  its 
tracks,  on  an  embankment  at  an  elevation  of  twenty-two 
feet,  from  a  point  near  tl%  terminus  of  the  Union  Pas- 
senger Railway  diagonally  to  the  river,  and  thence  by  a 
bridge  at  or  near  the  dam  to  the  opposite  bank,  and  on 
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cessity.  For  upwards  of  twenty  years  it  was  in  litigation, 
and  its  final  surrender  involved  an  outlay  of  half  a 
million  of  dollars.  And  now  that  it  has  become  a  part 
of  the  new  and  widely  expanded  system,  public  streets 
have  been  vacated,  whole  blocks  of  buildings,  including 
large  hotels  and  iron  works,  have  been  torn  down,  and 
water  ways  have  been  diverted  from  their  courses  to 
prepare  it  for  further  improvement.  Abutting  as  it 
does  on  the  main  eastern  entrance,  and  being  more  con- 
tiguous to  the  horse-cars  and  more  convenient  to 
pedestrians  than  any  other  portion  of  the  Park,  the 
Commissioners  have  selected  it  as  a  site  for  lawns  and 
parterres,  where  flowers  and  shrubbery  and  fountains  will 
offer  attractions  and  enjoyment  to  citizens  and  their 
families  whose  means  or  inclinations  do  not  carry  them 
to  the  more  distant  points,  which  are  chiefly  reached  on 
horseback  or  in  vehicles.  In  addition  to  the  obj/  on 
of  having  such  a  site  rendered  unfit  for  purposes  to  which 
it  is  so  eminently  adapted,  its  partial  occupation  by  the 
railway  would  destroy  the  lovely  view  presented  to  visi- 
tors passing  over  that  division  of  Lansdowne  Drive,  and 
substitute  in  its  stead  a  fortress-like  mound,  from  whose 
enclosed  summit  would  continually  issue  the  shrill 
screams  of  the  steam  whistle,  and  in  whose  gateways  and 
arches  would  be  constantly  heard  the  rumblings  of  the 
locomotive  dragging  at  fiery  speed  its  groaning  burdens. 


A    GLIMPSE    OF    THE    W1SSAHICKON. 
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INTERNATIONAL   EXPOSITION. 

Among  the  most  noticeable  incidents  of  the  past  year, 
connected  with  the  Park,   was   the   official  visit  of  the 
Committee  on  Manufactures  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  National  House  of  Representatives. 
These  gentlemen  came  to  Philadelphia  upon  an  invita- 
tion   from    the    municipal   authorities,    by  whom    they 
were   hospitably  entertained  during  their   stay.     Their 
object  was  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  holding  an 
international  exposition  in  this  vicinity  on  the  occasion 
of  the  approaching  centennial  anniversary  of  American 
Independence.     As  an  important  part  of  that  inquiry  re- 
lated to  the  selection  of  a  suitable  site  for  the  buildings 
and  other  arrangements  which  such  an  exposition  would 
require  they  were,  of  course,  taken  to  the  Park.     After 
passing  over  portions  of  the  grounds,  which  they  united 
in  pronouncing  the  most  beautiful  they  had  seen,  they 
were  provided  with  a  liberal  repast  [without,  it  may   be 
said  in  parenthesis,  any  charge  to  the  city],  which  was 
partaken  of  by  more  than  a  hundred  prominent  citizens, 
and  at  which  all  pertinent  matters  were  fully  and  freely 
discussed.     This  is  not  the  place  to  repeat  what  was  then 
uttered,  nor  to   enter  into  elaborate  argument,  but  the 
Commissioners  feel  bound  to  declare  that,   considering 
the  question  in  all  its  bearings,  in  their  judgment,  there 
is  not  in  all  the  United  States  any  spot  where  such  an 
exhibition,  as  is  proposed,  could  be  more  properly  or  more 
favorably  held  than  in  Fairmount  Park.      In  every  part 
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of  the  land  the  Second  Jubilee  of  our  political  freedom, 
it  may  not  be  doubted,  will  be  observed  with  appropriate 
rejoicings ;  but  the  ceremonies  which  the  nation,  in  its 
collective  capacity,  will  direct  in  commemoration  of  its 
birth,  should  and  must  take  place  where  it  was  born. 
This  proposition  needs  only  to  be  stated  to  be  admitted, 
and  no  one  ventures  to  dispute  it,  On  the  fourth  day  of 
July,  1876,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  time-honored 
Hall  of  Independence  will  witness  a  scene  which  for 
moral  grandeur  will  have  had  no  parallel.  Representa- 
tives of  a  mighty  power,  embracing  forty  States  and 
over  forty  millions  of  prosperous  and  patriotic  people,  will 
then  assemble  in  its  sacred  precincts,  and  as  they  trace 
the  march  of  events  along  the  most  marvellous  century 
which  the  ages  have  produced,  and  note  the  successive 
transitions  by  which  they  have  been  raised  from  a  feeble 
and  discordant  confederacy  to  a  stupendous  and  magnifi- 
cent empire,  they  will  join  in  thanksgiving  and  praise  to 
Almighty  God  for  the  blessings  vouchsafed  them.  But, 
apart  from  this,  if  the  Government  shall  determine  to 
hold,  in  the  year  that  completes  and  crowns  our  cen- 
tenary, an  international  exposition  of  arts  and  manufac- 
tures and  natural  products,  as  a  fitting  mode  of  demon- 
strating to  the  world  our  actual  progress  and  our  relative 
importance,  then,  as  has  been  said  already,  no  other 
locality  can  be  found  in  all  respects  so  well  adapted  to  its 
requirements  as  Fairmount  Park.  The  superiority  of 
Philadelphia  as  the  seat  of  the  projected  exposition  over 
all  other  places  which  have  been  named,  has  been  so  ably 
and  conclusively  shown    in  the    exhaustive  speeches  of 
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the  Hon.  Mr.  Morrell,  of  this  State,  and  our  own  imme- 
diate delegation  in  the  lower  branch  of  Congress,  that 
the  Commissioners  think  there  is  no  necessity  for  further 
suo-o-estion  on  that  score.    The  extensive  and  varied  manu- 
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factures  of  our  city  ;    its  geographical  and  topographical 
advantages  ;  its  unsurpassed  household  accommodations  ; 
its    extraordinary   salubriousness ;  its   social  attractions, 
are  all  conceded.     The  Commissioners,  however,  desire 
to  call  attention  to  a  motive,  peculiar  to  the  Park  itself, 
which  to  them  seems  conclusive.      An  American  World's 
Fair  in  1S76  will  require  larger  space   for  the   edifices 
and  operations  belonging  to  it  than   similar    occasions 
have  ever  done  before.     Germany  and  France,  soon,  let 
us  trust,  to  be  restored  to  peace,  will  employ  the  inter- 
vening vears  in  renewing  and  extending  their  industries 
to  compensate  for  the  ravages  of  a  bloody  and  desolating 
war.     Other  European  nations,  relieved  from  embarrass- 
ing restraints,  will  receive  a  fresh  impetus  in  the  same 
direction ;  and  it  may  be  assumed  that,  in  their  search 
for  markets,  all  countries  beyond  the  Atlantic  will  avail 
themselves  of  so  favorable  an  opportunity  to   send  to   a 
people,  prodigal  in  purchasing,  samples  of  their  choicest 
wares  in  countless  profusion.     From  the  distant  Orient, 
already  recognizing  us  as  generous  customers,   Ave  shall 
get  the  rich  stuffs,  and  the  grateful  teas,  and  the  fragrant 
perfumes,  and   the  pungent    spices,    and    the   glittering 
<rems  which  help  to  constitute  the  wealth  of  Ormuz  and 
oflnd;  while  our  South   American  neighbors  will  con- 
tribute, from  their    prolific   stores,   tropical    woods   and 
plants,  and  fabrics  gorgeous  to  behold.     And  what  may 
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we  not  expect  to  gather  from  our  own  boundless  do- 
main ?  From  the  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  will 
come  ingots  of  gold  and  bars  of  silver  and  masses  of  all 
manner  of  metals;  from  the  banks  of  the  capacious 
streams,  which,  as  they  flow  downward  to  the  Gulf,  wash 
and  fructify  the  fertile  plains  of  the"  South,  will  come  the 
cotton  and  the  cane  and  the  rice  of  that  exuberant  re- 
gion ;  from  the  lakes  and  the  rivers  and  the  prairies  of 
the  teeming  West  will  come  the  cereals  and  the  corn  and 
the  wine  that  strengthen  the  sinews  and  gladden  the 
heart  of  man ;  from  the  stately  factories  of  the  thrifty 
East  will  come  the  brilliant  webs  and  the  delicate  tissues 
of  the  loom  and  the  shuttle ;  from  the  blazing  mills 
of  the  vigorous  centre  will  come  the  more  ponder- 
ous products  of  the  forge  and  the  furnace ;  from  village 
and  town  and  city  will  come — whatever  the  ingenuity 
of  the  artificer  can  devise  or  the  skill  of  the  handi- 
craftsman execute — all  quaint  and  curious  and  dainty 
things  to  gratify  the  eye,  all  solid  and  substantial  and 
serviceable  things  to  satisfy  the  sense.  Add  to  these 
the  amount  of  machinery  to  be  exhibited  in  mo- 
tion ;  the  numerous  forms  in  which  mechanical  forces 
are  to  be  developed;  the  various  methods  of  testing  the 
power  of  steam  to  be  tried ;  the  long  galleries  for  dis- 
playing works  of  art ;  the  broad  fields  for  practising  rural 
experiments ;  restaurants  for  refreshment ;  halls  for  recre- 
ation, and  it  will  be  seen  that  an  immense  area  must  be 
assigned  for  their  reception,  disposal  and  occupation. 
Such  an  area  can  be  found  in  Fairmount  Park,  and 
nowhere  besides  in  any  large  city.     And,  what  is  of  not 
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less  consequence,  in  close  proximity  runs  the  great  Hail- 
way,  which,  before  the  Park  will  be  required  for  this 
use,  by  means  of  its  auxiliaries,  will  stretch  across  the 
continent,  touching  at  its  extremes  San  Francisco  and 
New  Orleans,  and  ramify  through  all  the  States,  seaward 
and  trans-montane,  so  that  goods,  whether  of  the  lightest 
or  the  heaviest,  may"  be  transported  from  every  section 
of  the  country,  near  or  remote,  and  deposited  at  the 
Fair  without  leaving  the  track  on  which  they  started 
until  they  reach  their  destination. 

ART    MUSEUM. 

The  resolution  adopted  by  Councils,  and  approved  by 
the  Mayor  on  the  24th  inst,  requesting  the  Commis- 
sioners "  to  construct  within  the  Park  suitable  fire-proof 
buildings  for  a  Public  Art  Gallery  and  Museum,  for 
free  exhibition  at  all  times,"  meets  with  their  cordial 
concurrence.  The  subject  had  long  been  considered 
by  them,  and  your  recommendation  gives  additional 
weight  to  the  conclusion  at  which  they  had  arrived. 
A  free  gallery,  such  as  you  refer  to,  is  among  the 
pressing  wants  of  Philadelphia.  With  a  population 
at  present  only  surpassed  by  a  single  American  city, 
and  increasing  at  a  ratio  which,  before  the  census  of 
1900,  will  place  it  largely  in  advance  of  all;  with  educa- 
tional institutions  capable  of  favorable  comparison,  both 
in  number  and  extent,  with  any  that  can  be  found 
elsewhere ;  with  the  amplest  means  of  scientific 
inquiry   and   research;    with    a   fulness   of  mechanical 
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appliances  which  ranges  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
including  every  variety  of  form  and  developing  every 
degree  of  skill — our  city  has  no  adequate  building  in 
which  works  of  art  and  articles  of  virtu  and  objects  of 
unique  interest  can  be  gathered  for  popular  conveni- 
ence and  gratification.  Private  owners  possess  collec- 
tions of  great  merit  and  value  ;  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  has  steadily  added  to  its  paintings  and  statuary ; 
and  in  some  of  its  departments  the  Academy  of  Natu- 
ral Sciences  is  confessedly  without  a  rival.  But  none 
of  these  are  the  property,  or  subject  to  the  control,  of 
the  general  public,  and  hence  they  are  accessible  only 
to  limited  numbers  and  on  special  occasions.  AVhat 
your  resolution  contemplates,  and  the  Commissioners 
aim  to  provide,  is  a  great  museum,  in  which  the  finer 
achievements  of  the  pictorial  and  plastic  arts;  fitting 
examples  of  what,  in  other  branches,  inventive  brains 
and  cunning  fingers  may  accomplish ;  archaeological 
specimens  illustrative  of  the  civilization  of  our  own 
and  other  lands ;  phenomenal  productions  of  na- 
ture ;  whatever,  in  a  word,  will  serve,  through  the 
medium  of  the  eye,  to  exalt  the  taste,  or  extend  the 
knowledge,  or  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  people,  may 
be  deposited  and  arranged  and  preserved,  so  that  all 
may  see  and  profit  without  money  and  without  price. 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  for  apprehension  that  such  a  mu- 
seum cannot  be  readily  founded  and  liberally  sustained. 
The  letter  of  their  public-spirited  colleague,  Mr.  Joseph 
Harrison,  Jr.  (which  the  Commissioners  have  obtained 
his  reluctant  consent  to  print,  and  which  will   be  found 
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among  the  appendices  hereto),  will  not  only  convey  a 
good  idea  of  the  sort  of  building-  it  is  proposed  to  erect, 
but  it  will  show  also,  that  from  the  very  outset  they  will 
have  at  their  disposal  a  collection  of  national  importance, 
sole  of  its  kind  and  not  to  be  reproduced,  and  the  most 
approved  work  of  the  famous  English  painter  who  owed 
his  birth  to  Pennsylvania.  Other  gifts  from  other  citi- 
zens  are  promised;  and  some  already  bestowed  are  only 
waiting  a  place  of  shelter.  It  gives  the  Commissioners 
pleasure  to  acknowledge  that  they  have  received  from 
our  townsman,  Mr.  Robert  H.  Gratz,  now  in  Europe,  a 
copy  in  marble,  executed  in  Home,  of  the  classic  fountain 
in  the  Villa  Borghese ;  and  to  state  that  the  same  gentle- 
man has  purchased  for  the  Park,  and,  along  with  a  few 
generous  associates  here,  has  provided  the  means  to  pay 
for,  the  two  colossal  and  imposing  equestrian  groups 
in  bronze  which  recently  formed  part  of  the  decorations 
of  the  grand  Academv  at  Vienna.  In  addition  to  these 
offerings  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  Legislature 
will  respond  affirmatively  to  your  application  that 
;-  Rothermel's  great  national  painting  of  the  Battle 
of  Gettysburg"  shall  be  committed  to  the  custody  of 
the  Commissioners  as  soon  as  "  a  suitable  place  for  its 
reception  and  exhibition"  shall  be  prepared.  Unques- 
tionably this  is  the  true  disposition  to  make  of  it. 
Portraying,  as  it  does,  one  of  the  grandest  events  in 
the  life  of  the  State  or  the  nation,  it  should  be  exposed 
where  the  scene  it  describes  and  the  lesson  it  teaches 
may  be  gazed  at  and  pondered  by  all  comers.  At  Har- 
risburg,  except  to  a  very  small  proportion   of  our   own 
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people,  it  would  be  practically  invisible.  In  the  Park, 
thousands  from  all  sections  and  classes  would  flock 
to  it  daily.  And  as  Philadelphia  furnished  a  not  in- 
considerable fraction  of  the  gallant  fellows  who  shared 
in  that  terrific  fight;  as  the  leader  of  the  armies  who 
there  encountered  and  overthrew  the  hosts  of  the  re- 
bellion was  one  of  her  cherished  sons ;  and  as  on  the 
result  for  her,  above  all  other  communities,  hung  the 
most  momentous  consequences,  there  would  seem  to  be 
a  marked  appropriateness  in  such  selection.  Nor  this 
alone.  According  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  As- 
sembly, already  cited  for  another  purpose,  she  is  "  re- 
quired to  maintain  and  keep  open  the  said  Fairmount 
Park  for  the  free  use  and  enjoyment  of  all  the  citizens 
of  the  State."  The  site  now  suggested,  therefore,  be- 
longs for  all  available  purposes  to  the  whole  Common- 
wealth, and  here,  not  as  a  privilege,  but  as  a  right,  all 
its  citizens  can  have,  in  a  fuller  measure  than  is  else- 
where possible,  the  "  free  use  and  enjoyment''  of  the 
great  painting  which  so  much  to  their  credit  and  praise 
the  Legislature  ordered  at  the  cost  of  the  public  treasury. 

POPULARIZING    THE    PARK. 

The  Commissioners  have  constantly  endeavored  to 
make  the  Park  available  for  the  "  free  use  and  enjoy- 
ment" of  the  public  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  term. 
While  providing  as  rapidly  as  circumstances  would 
permit  for  carriage  roads  and  bridle  paths,  they  have  been 
equally  sedulous  to  secure  facilities  of  access  and  conve- 
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nience  of  movement  for  those  who  do  not  indulge  in 
expensive  pleasures.     With  this  design  they  have  labored 
to  bring  the  street  railroads  into  convenient  proximity 
to  the  various  approaches  to  the  Park,  and  to  arrange 
the  walks  within   it  so  as  to    embrace    objects    of  the 
greatest  interest.     In  this  latter  respect,  of  course,  much 
remains  to  do,  as  the  places  most  desirable  for  such  pur- 
poses demand  for  their  suitable  preparation  considerable 
amounts  both  of  time  and  money.     It  has  also  been  the 
aim  of  the  Commissioners  to  furnish,  at  moderate  rates, 
means  of  comfortable  transportation  through  the  Park. 
For  this  reason  the  Park  Carriage  system  was  organized, 
and.  remodelled  as  it  has  been,  it  is  expected  that  in  all 
essential  particulars  it  will,  in  the  coming  season,  prove 
far  superior  to  what  it  was  in  the  last.     The  Commis- 
sioners have  also  striven  to  procure  ample  accommoda- 
tions  for  those  who  wish   to   make  excursions  on   the 
Schuylkill.     In  this  direction  they  invited  proposals  for 
a    fleet    of  steamers  which  would    carry  passengers    at 
extremely  low  fares,  and  though  their  attempt  has  been 
only  partially  successful,  they  have  the  strongest  confi- 
dence that  it  will  be  finally  realized   in  all  its  fulness. 
Meanwhile  gondolas  and  row  boats  will  be  supplied,  and 
other    modes    of    transit    on    the    river   increased    and 
extended.     Orders  have  already  been  given  to  construct 
several  new  landings  at  striking  points  on  the  east  bank, 
where  those  who  seek  will   find  the  richest  and  most 
varied  scenery.     And  here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state, 
as  an  evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  Park  is 
held  by,  and  the  service  it  renders  to,  those  who  crave  a 
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(lav's  rest  from  the  turmoil  and  bustle  of  the  town,  that 
over  three  thousand  social  picnics,  composed  of  varying 
numbers,  and  including  all  ages,  were  held  in  its  more 
retired  portions  during  the  past  year ;  and  that  on  what 
is  now  known  as  "  Children's  Nutting  Day,"  besides  the 
innumerable  throngs  who  came  and  went  at  all  hours, 
not  less  than  thirty  thousand  persons  spent  the  entire 
day  in  wandering  through  its  spacious  confines. 


In  concluding  this  report  the  Commissioners  are  glad 
to  express  their  satisfaction  at  the  good  feeling  which 
your  honorable  bodies  have  shown  towards  them ;  the 
readiness  with  which  in  most  matters  you  have  com- 
plied with  their  applications,  and  the  co-operation  you 
have  given  to  their  efforts.  It  is  their  earnest  hope  that 
this  state  of  things  may  always  remain,  and  it  will  be 
their  study  in  the  future,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  so 
to  discharge  their  own  duties  as  to  merit  your  active 
assistance  in  the  discharge  of  yours. 


Ler 


By  order  of  the  Commissioners: 

MORTON  McMICHAEL, 

President. 


APPENDIX  Xo.  1. 


Hon.  MORTON    McMICHAEL, 

President  of  Fairmount  Park  Commission: 

Sir: — The  Chief  Engineer  has  the  honor  to  lay 
before  the  Commission  a  report  of  the  operations  in 
the  Park  during  the  year  1870,  presenting  in  condensed 
form  the  substance  of  the  separate  reports,  numbering 
one  hundred  and  three,  which  have  been  submitted 
from  time  to  time  as  called  for. 

In  accordance  with  the  organization  of  the  Engineering 
Department  adopted  by  the  Commission,  the  Official 
Records  of  Park  Work  are  compiled,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  J.  D.  Estabrook,  the  Principal  Assistant  Engi- 
neer, from  the  daily  journals  kept  by  Sub  Engineers  in 
charge  and  by  the  foremen,  and  supervised  by  the  two 
Senior  Assistants,  Messrs.  S.  L.  Smedley  and  H.  Schwarz- 
mann,  the  former  having  the  direction  chiefly  of  works 
on  the  east  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  the  latter  of  those 
west  of  that  river. 

The  original  journals  are  laid  before  the  Chief  Engi- 
neer and  examined  by  him  from  day  to  day,  and  at  the 
close  of  each  month  he  is  furnished  with  a  summary 
of  tire  whole  for  that  period  drawn  up  by  the  Principal 
Assistant  Engineer. 

As   the   general   plan   on  which  the  future   improve 
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merits  are  to  be  conducted,  must  to  a  great  extent  be 
subordinated  to  the  natural  features  of  the  ground,  the 
topographical  survey  by  which  these  features  can  best 
be  exhibited  has  been  prosecuted  with  unceasing  assidu- 
ity, until  it  has  covered  the  entire  area  of  the  Park, 
from  the  Wire  Bridge  at  Fairmoimt,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Wissahickon. 

The  labors  of  the  previous  year  prepared  the  outlines 
of  the  work1,  and  filled  in  some  portions  of  the  interior, 
leaving,  however,  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  minute 
details  to  be  executed  during  the  past  season. 

The  multitude  of  these  details  requiring  patient  and 
accurate  measurement,  both  in  the  field  and  the  drafting 
room,  may  be  estimated  from  the  following  brief  state- 
ment condensed  from  the  statistical  tables  annexed  to 
this  report. 

The  length  of  contour  lines  that  have  been  levelled 
and  accurately  located,  is  five  hundred  and  fifty-six 
miles.  These  have  been  traced  on  the  ground  and 
laid  down  on  their  sinuous  courses  so  as  to  show  the 
height  of  the  Park  surface  at  intervals  of  three  feet  of 
elevation  above  the  level  of  high  tide.  Railroads 
located  six  and  a  half  miles,  carriage  roads  twenty-six 
miles,  walks  ten  and  a  half  miles,  river  shores  nine  and 
a  half  miles,  creeks  ten  miles,  walls  and  fences  nine 
miles;  making  a  total  of  six  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
miles  of  lines  measured  and  carefully  delineated  upon 
the  maps. 

There   have    also   been    located    and   marked   '22,219 
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trees,  442  buildings,  115  springs  of  water  and  wells, 
331  survey  monuments,  and  133  other  fixed  objects. 

These  have  all  been  drawn,  first,  upon  separate  plane 
table  field  sheets  on  a  scale  of  two  inches  to  a  hundred 
feet,  and  then  copied  on  the  same  scale  upon  large  office 
maps,  showing  the  connection  of  the  detached  sheets. 
From  these  maps  copies  have  been  taken  upon  a  re- 
duced scale  of  a  half  inch  to  a  hundred  feet,  in  order  to 
get  the  whole  combined  upon  a  single  sheet  of  manage- 
ble  dimensions,  covering  about  forty-four  square  feet. 
This  has  been  engraved  upon  stones,  from  which  are 
printed  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  to  meet  all  the 
probable  future  need  for  their  use.  The  small  map 
prepared  for  insertion  in  the  printed  reports,  has  been 
reduced  to  one-sixteenth  this  surface  by  the  photo- 
lithographic process. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the  highest  level  in 
the  West  Park  is  found  a  short  distance  north  of  the 
Belmont  Mansion,  at  an  elevation  of  two  hundred  and 
forty-three  feet  above  tide.  In  the  East  Park  the 
highest  spot  is  on  the  Strawberry  Mansion  tract,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  above  tide. 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  topography,  the  duties  of 
the  engineers  have  embraced  a  sa-eat  variety  of  other 
labors.  A  survey  was  made  to  determine  the  practica- 
bility and  cost  of  locating  the  proposed  sewer  for  the 
drainage  of  Manayunk,  upon  lines  away  from  the  river 
front  of  the  Park,  to  debouche  at  tide  either  in  the 
Delaware  or  Schuylkill  river.  Three  lines  were  run 
terminating  below  Fairmount  Dam,  on  which  profiles  of 
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the  surface  were  taken,  and  measurements  made  of  the 
quantities  of  excavation  and  of  material  required.  The 
details  of  this  work  are  presented  in  a  special  report 
submitted  at  the  time  of  its  completion.  Upon  all  the 
practicable  routes  leading  directly  to  the  Delaware  river, 
it  was  found  that  pumping  or  other  machinery  would  be 
required  to  lift  the  sewage  matter  out  of  the  valley  of 
the  Schuylkill,  aad  the  surveys  in  that  direction  were 
not  carried  out. 

Much  time  has  been  devoted  to  the  preparation  of 
property  plans  and  calculations  for  the  Committee  on 
Land  Purchases,  and  for  the  juries  on  land  damages,  and 
toward  the  close  of  the  year  for  the  juries  on  assessment 
of  benefits.  For  the  latter  purpose  seven  thousand  and 
thirty-two  plans  of  city  lots  outside  the  Park  were  drawn 
and  calculations  made  for  a  series  of  graduated  values, 
to  show  the  influence  of  the  Park  improvements  rela- 
tively to  their  varying  proximity.  This  important  work 
is  under  the  especial  charge  of  Sen.  Ass't  Eng.  S.  L. 
Smedley. 

Numerous  surveys  and  plans  have  been  made  for 
various  projected  roads  not  yet  ordered  for  construction  ; 
among  them  may  be  designated  those  for  settling  the 
proper  approach  to  the  Falls  Bridge  and  to  Roberts' 
Hollow,  designs  for  the  northern  boundary  that  should 
place  it  on  suitable  ground  within  the  legal  limits  of  the 
Park  area.  Three  different  projects  for  entrances  to  the 
East  Park,  all  of  them  embarrassed  by  the  interposition 
of  the  Reading  and  Connecting  Railroads.  A  line  was 
surveyed   and  staked  for  a  proposed    summer  drive  in 
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East  Park  from  the  boundary  avenue  on  Thirty-third 
street  to  the  river  bluff,  and  along  the  crest  through 
Rockland,  Ormiston,  Edgely  and  Woodford. 

Plans  were  made  for  studying  proposed  changes  in 
the  line  of  the  Pteading  Railroad  south  of  Columbia 
bridge ;  also  for  a  revision  of  the  west  boundary  through 
the  George  estate,  which  should  provide  good  sustaining 
ground  for  the  boundary  avenue  and  place  the  valley  of 
George's  run  entirely  in  the  Park.  Plans  for  deter- 
mining the  proper  line  through  the  Falls  village  and  for 
deciding  the  Park  line  from  Ridge  avenue  to  the 
Schuylkill  south  of  Laurel  Hill,  and  solving  the  difficult 
problem  of  the  boundary  avenue  at  that  place.  Cross 
sections  have  been  taken  of  the  steep  river  bank  in  front 
of  Laurel  Hill,  for  making  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
the  drive  alon^  that  rushed  shore. 

Farm  survevs  alon^  the  Wissahickon  to  connect  the 
property  lines  with  the  Park  boundaries  have  been  car- 
ried on  whenever  practicable.  This  work,  so  far  as 
done,  embraces  the  plotting  and  estimates  for  the  first 
mile  from  the  creek  mouth  and  some  detached  surveys 
for  special  cases. 

A  survey  with  cross  sections  and  estimates  of  quanti- 
ties was  made  at  Charles  Magarge's  mill,  showing  the 
praticability  of  a  great  improvement  of  the  drive  at  that 
point,  with  a  very  large  saving  of  cost  for  damages  to 
these  important  industrial  works.  A  line  of  levels  was 
run  along  the  TVissahickon  Drive  from  the  Schuylkill  to 
the  northern  Park  line  at  Thorp's  mill  lane,  showing  the 
rise  to  be  one  hundred  feet  in  six  miles. 
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Advantage  was  taken  of  the  frozen  surface  of  the 
river  pool  to  extend  the  soundings  for  top  and  bottom 
depths  of  mud  deposits  from  the  south  line  of  Laurel 
Hill  to  a  point  opposite  School  lane,  and  also  across  the 
pool,  for  making  record  of  the  rate  of  shallowing  by 
these  deposits. 

Preliminary  surveys  and  estimates  were  made  for  all 
the  works  of  construction ;  in  some  instances  two  or 
three  plans  for  study  and  comparison  before  the  final 
location.  These  frequent  revisions  were  needed,  be- 
cause there  was  not  then  any  complete  topographical 
map  or  settled  plan,  and  as  the  roads  to  be  laid  out  were 
to  be  constructed  in  a  permanent  way  with  stone  sur- 
facing and  culvert  drainage,  their  precise  location  re- 
quired more  careful  study  than  did  the  provisional  roads 
of  the  previous  year,  of  which  the  construction  was  such 
as  could  be  easily  obliterated  where  they  should  be 
found  to  conflict  with  the  ultimate  general  plans. 

The  works  of  construction  in  progress  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  were  surfacing  with  stone  two  drives 
then  just  graded  and  drained.  One,  the  outlet  on  Girard 
avenue,  at  Sedgely,  in  the  old  Park,  and  the  other  the 
Belmont  Drive  in  the  AVest  Park.  The  junction  of  the 
Sedgely  Drive  with  Girard  avenue  being  open  to  the 
heavy  travel  of  the  public  highway  was  mettled  eigh- 
teen inches  in  depth  ;  the  lower  course  of  stone  blocks 
being  ten  inches  deep,  and  covered  to  grade  with 
courses  of  three  inch  Macadam  and  a  light  cover  of 
binding  gravel.  The  Belmont  Drive  was  graded  twelve 
inches  below  the  finished  height,  and  consolidated  with 
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the  steam  roller   of   twenty  tons  weight.     A  sub-nave 


b' 


merit  of  eight  inch  blocks  of  stone  was  laid  and  covered 
to  finished  grade  with  stone  or  cinder  broken  to  pass 
through  a  three  inch  ring.  This,  after  compression  by 
the  same  heavy  roller,  was  covered  with  a  two  inch  coating 
of  gravel,  which  was  worked  into  the  interstices  of  the 
stone  and  formed  a  firm  bond  to  the  top  courses.  Both 
these  drives  were  finished  and  in  use  early  in  the  year. 

The  work  next  authorized  was  the  extensive  improve- 
ment in  the  old  Park,  commencing  at  its  eastern  ex- 
tremity and  carried  through  to  the  Sedgely  outlet.  Upon 
the  demolition  of  the  buildings  on  Coates  street  and 
Landing  avenue,  there  remained  a  vacant  space  of  rough 
ground  extending  from  the  Water  Works  to  Pennsyl- 
vania avenue,  and  from  Twenty-fifth  street  to  the  mineral 
spring,  covering  an  area  of  some  twenty  acres,  broken 
into  unsightly  holes,  by  old  cellars,  an  abandoned  canal 
and  gravel  pits,  and  upturned  pavements,  which  required 
the  moving  of  a  larire  amount  of  material  to  brine  it  into 
suitable  shape.  Nearly  half  the  area  was  a  low  flat,  sub- 
ject in  places  to  the  overflow  of  the  river,  some  portions 
being  submerged  more  than  three  feet  by  the  flood  of 
October,  1869;  the  other  half  rising  in  irregular  cliffs  to 
a  height  of  65  feet  above  ordinary  high  tide.  The 
original  eastern  entrances  from  Green  and  Coates  streets 
had  passed  through  the  length  of  this  tract  upon  the  flat 
ground. 

The  plan  of  improvement  authorized  by  the  Commis- 
sion comprised  the  shaping  of  the  upland  into  two 
mounds  of  unequal  height,  with  a  level  area  upon  the 
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highest  summit  for  a  look-out,  filling  up  the  flats  to  a 
grade  above  the  highest  flood-level,  and  the  construction 
of  drives  and  walks  from  the  eastern  entrances  to  connect 
symmetrically  with  the  established  drive  and  walks  along 
the  river  front  of  Lemon  Hill,  and  also  with  those  lead- 
ing to  the  outlets  on  Girard  avenue  at  Sedgely.  These 
roads  were  to  be  permanently  made  with  stone  surfacing 
and  complete  culvert  drainage. 

The  length  of  drive  from  Green  street  to  Girard 
avenue  bridge  is  about  5,2S3  feet,  or  one  mile  and  a 
small  fraction,  of  which  2,0-40  feet  is  60  feet  wide,  580 
feet,  50  feet,  and  the  remainder  43  to  45  feet  in  width. 
The  walks  lead  by  different  routes  from  the  eastern  en- 
trances. One  goes  over  the  summits  of  the  mounds,  an- 
other passes  along  their  base  nearly  parallel  to  the  drive, 
and  a  third  replaces  the  old  walk  from  the  mill  houses 
of  the  Water  Works,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
October  flood.  Their  widths  are  respectively  10,  12  and 
15  feet;  their  aggregate  length  is  7,700  feet.  The 
specifications  for  the  surfaces  of  the  drives  differ  in  some 
respects  from  those  previously  followed.  The  total 
depth  of  stone  or  furnace-cinder  was  diminished  to  nine 
inches,  the  lower  course  of  blocks  are  not  more  than  five 
inches  square,  the  interspaces  filled  in  with  hand-broken 
cinder,  spread  and  rolled  to  a  thickness  of  six  inches. 
From  this  surface,  the  work  is  brought  up  to  grade  by 
courses  of  cinder,  broken  and  assorted  into  sizes  by  a 
machine,  the  first  course  composed  of  fragments  that 
have  passed  through  a  two  inch  mesh,  and  the  top 
course  of  such  as  have  passed  a  mesh  one  and  a  quarter 
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inches  square,  cleaned  of  all  materials  that  can  pass  a 
half  inch  mesh.  After  the  one  and  a  quarter  inch  course 
has  been  spread  and  rolled  to  finished  grade,  it  is  covered 
with  a  light  coat  of  gravel,  just  sufficient  to  form  a  binding 
cement,  and  upon  this  is  spread  a  thin  coat  of  the  cinder 
dust  and  fragments  that  have  passed  the  half  inch  mesh. 
These  cinder-fragments  give  a  surface  that  will  not 
form  an  adhesive  mud,  as  our  red  gravel  does,  nor  does 
it  so  readily  grind  to  an  impalpable  dust. 

The  results  of  these  various  methods  of  surfacing  are 
closely  observed  by  the  Engineers  in  charge,  who  manifest 
much  interest  in  criticising  their  defects  and  devising  re- 
medial measures.  The  problem  to  be  solved  for  obtain- 
ing the  most  perfect  road  for  light  vehicles  is  to  get  a 
smooth  surface,  not  hard  and  unyielding,  but  slightly 
elastic  and  comparatively  noiseless,  that  will  not  work 
into  mud  or  dust ;  will  be  nearly  impervious  to  rain  or 
snow  water,  and  shall  be  underlaid  by  strata  sufficiently 
porous  to  allow  the  moisture  that  may  leak  through  the 
top.  or  condense  from  the  soil  beneath,  to  freeze  without 
raising  the  surface,  or  disturbing  the  stability  of  the  sub- 
stratum. 

The  metalling  of  these  drives  and  the  culvert  drainage 
were  done  by  contract,  and  the  grading  by  the  Park  force. 

The  lawn  surfaces  were  covered  to  the  depth  of  six 
inches  with  river  silt,  obtained  by  dredging,  which  forms 
an  excellent  soil  when  properly  fertilized. 

The  increased  width  given  to  the  drive  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  mineral  spring  required  the  removal  of  the  iron 
shelter  surrounding  it,  and  it  was  deemed  best    to   con- 
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vey  the  water  of  the  spring  to  the  new  site  of  the  build- 
ing with  sufficient  descent  to  have  it  flowing  from  a 
fountain  urn,  and  caught  for  drinking  at  the  living 
stream,  instead  of  the  former  less  cleanly  method  of 
dipping  from  a  basin  at  the  feet  of  all  comers. 

The  unsightly  relic  of  the  old  Lemon  Hill  spring 
house  has  also  been  taken  down  and  the  spring  enclosed 
by  a  vault  low  enough  to  be  covered  with  turf,  conform- 
ing to  the  graded  surface  of  the  surrounding  lawn.  The 
spring  water  is  to  be  conveyed  in  pipes  to  a  hill  side 
where  it  can  flow  as  a  drinking  fountain  without  the 
pumping  heretofore  required. 

At  the  eastern  extremity  of  these  improvements  a 
small  guard  shelter  has  been  erected  near  the  Green 
street  entrance. 

Upon  the  space  at  the  foot  of  Coates  street  appropri- 
ated to  the  use  of  the  Green  and  Coates  street  passenger 
railway,  that  company  have  laid  their  tracks  and  erected 
a  temporary  shelter  for  passengers,  which  is  to  be  here- 
after replaced  by  a  permanent  and  more  suitable  structure. 

Another  important  work,  partly  in  the  old  Park  and 
designed  to  open  the  drive  from  it  into  the  new  East  Park, 
is  the  grading  of  the  river  road  from  Sedgelv  Rock 
northward.  Several  plans  and  estimates  have  been 
made  for  this  locality,  all  of  them  involving  a  heavy 
cutting  th:  ^"gh  the  rock  at  the  Spring  Garden  "Water 
Works.  None  were  entirely  satisfactory,  and  all  were 
costly.  Finally  it  was  proposed  to  pierce  this  rock  by  a 
tunnel  and  thus  avoid  the  damaging  effect  of  an  open  cut 
and  preserve  the  outline  of  this  remarkable  promontory. 
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The  cost  would  not  be  less  and  not  much  greater  than 
the  open  cut.  This  plan  met  with  approval,  and  the 
work  was  put  under  contract  early  in  the  autumn,  and 
is  progressing  along  the  whole  line  from  Sedgely  to 
Mifflin  lane.  The  heading  in  the  south  end  of  the 
tunnel  was  commenced  in  November,  and  has  reached 
the  distance  of  thirty  feet.  At  the  north  end  the  rock  has 
been  cut  into  the  face  of  the  tunnel,  and  the  heading  be- 
gun The  length  of  the  tunnel  will  be  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  its  height  twenty-six  feet,  and  the 
width  at  spring  of  arch  forty-one  feet.  The  carriage 
road  only  will  occupy  the  tunnel,  the  walk  for  pedes- 
trians being  carried  on  a  gallery  around  the  river  face  of 
the  rock. 

As  the  embankment  for  raising  the  grade  of  this  drive 
above  the  Schuylkill  flood  line  requires  a  large  amount 
of  borrowed  material,  the  contract  was  made  to  include 
the  opening  of  Girard  avenue  where  it  traverses  the 
Park  to  its  full  width  and  proper  grade.  This  arrange- 
ment secures  an  abundance  of  borrowed  material,  and 
accomplishes  the  improvement  of  Girard  avenue  without 
expense. 

Where  the  line  of  the  river  drive  reaches  a'  point  op- 
posite the  terminus  of  Mifflin  lane,  it  will  be  carried 
across  the  Pleading  Railroad  at  grade,  to  form  a  connec- 
tion with  the  grounds  of  the  East  Park.  This  connec- 
tion will  probably  be  effected  during  the  approaching 
spring. 

A  walk  leading  from  the  new  Sedgely  Drive  to  the 
river  shore  was  graded  along  the  steep  slope  back  of  the 
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Sedgcly  Rock  and  has  since  been  extended  to  the  steam- 
boat landing,  established  on  the  wharf  in  front  of  the 
Spring  Garden  Water  "Works. 

The  creek  emptying  into  the  Schuylkill  at  Girard  ave- 
nue, is  crossed  by  a  rustic  foot  bridge  of  sufficient 
strength  to  be  used  as  a  cart-way  for  Park  work.  In 
constructing  the  drive,  this  bridge  will  be  replaced  by  a 
stone  culvert. 

In  the  West  Park  a  large  amount  of  new  work  has 
been  carried  on. 

The  carriage  concourse  on  George's  Hill  has  been  en- 
larged to  nearly  double  its  original  size,  giving  it  an  area 
of  56,844:  superficial  feet,  and  has  been  permanently  sur- 
faced with  stone  and  drained  and  finished  on  its  borders. 
A  pavilion  fifty  feet  in  diameter  was  erected  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  and  the  adjacent  grounds  were  laid 
out  in  walks  and  flower  beds,  and  lawns  planted  with 
shrubbery. 

A  summer  road  has  been  opened  along  the  south- 
western slope  of  George's  Hill,  leading  from  the  summit 
to  the  western  terminus  of  Elm  avenue.  It  is  1,878 
feet  in  length,  its  width  40  feet,  with  side  gutters  in  ad- 
dition, and  the  borders  have  been  shaped  and  fertilized 
ready  for  seeding  in  the  spring. 

The  Peter's  Mansion,  at  the  summit  of  Belmont,  has 
been  renovated  throughout,  and  fitted  up  as  a  place  of 
refreshment.  -  Since  its  occupation  by  Mr.  Adolph  Pros- 
kauer,  it  has  become  a  place  of  much  resort,  and  is  justly 
esteemed  a  restaurant  of  the  first  order.  To  give  accom- 
modation to  the  crowds  of  guests,  the  grounds  adjacent 
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to  the  Mansion  have  been  laid  out  with  a  paved  carriage 
concourse  covering  58,000  superficial  feet,  enclosed  on 
two  sides  with  sheds  for  carriages,  A  smaller  carriage 
concourse  of  9,000  feet,  adjoining  the  drive,  has  been 
graded  in  front  of  the  Mansion. 

An  area  of  13,000  feet,  immediately  around  the 
Piazzas,  has  been  graded  and  covered  with  a  vulcanite 
concrete  for  the  accommodation  of  guests  who  choose  to 
take  refreshments  beneath  the  shade  of  the  surrounding 
trees. 

A  new  walk,  twelve  feet  in  width,  has  been  opened 
through  a  highly  picturesque  ravine,  to  which  has  been 
given  the  name  of  "Belmont  Glen,"  extending  from  the 
Belmont  Mansion  to  the  Belmont  station  of  the  Reading 
Railroad,  near  the  bank  of  the  Schuylkill.  The  length  of 
the  Walk  is  2,640  feet,  passing  in  its  course  over  the  old 
inclined  plane  of  the  Columbia  railroad  on  a  rustic  bridge, 
and  following  for  some  distance  the  meanderings  of  a  hill 
side  brook,  bordered  by  several  water  springs,  two  of 
which  have  been  enclosed  in  stone  basins  to  form  drinking 
fountains.  The  surfacing  of  this  walk  is,  with  the  vul- 
canite concrete,  three  inches  in  thickness.  Near  the 
lower  terminus  of  the  walk  a  short  branch  crossing  the 
brook  on  a  rustic  bridge  leads  to  a  commodious  building 
nearly  completed,  for  women  and  children. 

At  Sweet  Briar  an  additional  piazza  was  built  on  the 
west  front,  and  some  of  the  rooms  were  fitted  up  for  a 
restaurant  for  children,  and  the  grounds  in  the  rear  en- 
closed as  a  play-ground,  the  whole  being  leased  to  Mr. 
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Henry  Eggcling,  by  whom  swings,  carrousels,  and  other 
appliances  for  children's  sports  were  provided. 

The  steamboat  landing  at  Lansdowne  Island,  which 
had  been  injured  by  the  great  flood  of  October,  1869, 
was  restored  and  provided  with  additional  safeguards 
against  similar  accidents. 

A  bridle  path  for  equestrians  was  laid  out  and  marked 
by  a  line  of  stakes  from  the  entrance  at  the  western  end 
of  Girard  avenue  bridge,  through  Sweet  Briar,  Lans- 
downe, Belmont  and  E-idgeland  to  the  summit  of  the 
Ford  road  near  Chamouni. 

The  most  important  and  costly  improvements  in  the 
West  Park  are  those  connected  with  the  roads  previously 
opened  and  in  use. 

Upon  Elm  avenue  a  covering  of  coal  ashes  ten  inches 
in  thickness  was  laid  along  the  centre  line  to  a  width  of 
twenty-five  feet.  This  material  is  found  to  make  a  re- 
markably pleasant  road  so  long  as  it  is  kept  damp,  fulfilling 
nearly  all  the  requirements  of  a  good  carriage  way.  With 
a  little  attention  and  the  occasional  use  of  the  horse 
scraper  and  roller  it  does  not  get  muddy,  even  when  the 
winter  frosts  are  thawing ;  it  has  also  a  pleasant  elasticity, 
and  freedom  from  noise.  During  the  dry  weather  of 
summer  and  autumn  it  becomes  disagreeably  dusty  un- 
less profusely  watered.  Possibly  the  application  of 
chloride  of  calcium  or  other  deliquescent  substance  may 
tend  to  remove  this  defect. 

That  portion  of  Belmont  avenue  which  lies  within  the 
Park  limits,  extending  from  Elm  avenue  to  the  northern 
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Park  line,  a  distance  of  6,250  feet,  has  been  re-graded  to 
a  width  of  54|  feet,  leaving  on  each  side  a  space  of  22| 
feet  to  he  hereafter  finished  as  footways.  The  width  of 
these  spaces  were  controlled  by  the  lines  of  trees  which 
had  been  planted  many  years  back  on  both  sides  of  the 
avenue,  and  are  now  grown  to  a  large  size,  giving  an 
agreeable  shade.  A  width  of  twentv-four  feet  along  the 
middle  line  of  the  avenue,  is  surfaced  with  broken  stone 
and  furnace  cinder  twelve  inches  in  depth,  compacted  by 
rolling,  and  is  to  be  covered  with  snbinding  coat  of  gravel. 
The  spaces  fifteen  and  a  quarter  feet  in  width  on  each 
side  of  the  paved  road,  are  to  be  finished  as  summer 
roads,  the  borders  next  the  footway  being  paved  with 
Belgian  blocks  to  form  shallow  gutters  two  and  a  half 
feet  wide.  At  the  southern  end  of  the  avenue  a  piece 
five  hundred  feet  in  length  has  been  surfaced  with  the 
Vulcanite  Concrete  pavement  five  inches  in  thickness 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  a  fair  trial.  Of  all  the  tar 
pavements  laid  down  last  year  this  alone  has  given 
any  promise  of  a  satisfactory  result.  It  has  therefore 
been  again  applied  on  a  limited  scale  in  various  situa- 
tions that  will  test  its  qualities  under  constant  use. 

Drainage  by  culverts  and  vitrified  pipes  has  been  ex- 
tended along  the  whole  line.  This  work  was  commenced 
in  October  and  is  not  yet  entirely  completed. 

The  middle  section  of  Lansdowne  Drive,  extending 
from  Sweet  Briar  to  the  head  of  Lansdowne  Valley,  was 
put  under  contract  for  re-location  and  widening  to  forty 
feet,  and  culvert  drainage,  early  in  the  autumn,  prepara- 
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tory  to  surfacing  with  stone*  The  wjiole  line  has  been 
covered  with  the  sub-pavement  of  stone  and  cinder  and 
is  now  receiving  the  upper  courses,  which  will  probably 
be  finished  in  February.  The  specifications  for  this 
paving  are  similar  to  those  for  the  drive  in  the  old  Park. 

From  the  terminus  of  this  work,  a  short  branch  of 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  feet  leads  to  Belmont  avenue,  and 
thus  makes  a  continuous  line  of  paved  road  to  Belmont 
and  George's  Hill,  without  the  expense  of  surfacing  the 
upper  section  of  Lansdowne  drive  which  winds  around 
the  terrace  and  through  Belmont  valley. 

All  the  boundary  avenues  upon  lands  that  have  come 
into  our  possession  have  been  opened  and  fenced  on  both 
sides,  and  some  others  have  been  staked  out  and  fenced 
on  one  side  wherever  practicable.  Seventeen  hundred 
feet  of  fence  have  been  set  on  one  side  of  George  avenue. 
From  this  to  Belmont  avenue,  a  distance  of  thirty-five 
hundred  feet,  the  fence  has  been  erected  on  both  sides, 
thence  to  the  Ford  road  thirty-nine  hundred  feet  have 
been  fenced  on  the  Park  side.  In  like  manner  along 
Thirty-third  street  the  fences  have  been  set  on  both  sides 
for  two  thousand  feet,  and  on  the  Park  side  for  twenty- 
two  hundred  feet. 

Near  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Lansdowne  tract  is 
a  nearly  level  area  of  considerable  extent,  the  subsoil  of 
which  is  a  compact  clay,  holding  the  surface-water  with 

*  The  alignment  of  tins  permanent  location  coincides  closely  with  that 
originally  marked  out:  but  it  was  not  followed  in  constructing  the  tem- 
porary drive,  because  the  quantity  of  grading  would  make  it  too  costly 
for  that  purpose,  and  too  difficult  to  obliterate  if  found  not  conformable 
to  the  future  general  plan. 
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great  tenacity,  and  remaining  in  a  swampy  condition 
until  near  midsummer,  when  it  bakes  almost  to  a  hard 
pan.  A  brick  culvert  has  been  carried  through  the 
synclinal  axis  of  this  ground,  from  which  drain  tiles 
diverge  to  form  the  basis  of  a  system  of  thorough  drain- 
age for  the  entire  basin.  At  present  they  underlie  about 
sixteen  acres  of  the  lowest  ground. 

The  sub-drainage  in  the  East  Park,  commenced  the 
previous  year  on  the  Edgely  tract,  has  now  been  extended 
to  nearly  all  the  level  ground,  except  the  central  area  of 
about  one  hundred  acres  intended  for  the  future  srreat 
reservoir  of  the  city  water  supply. 

The  nursery  established  in  the  East  Park  has  been 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  several  thousand  young  trees, 
comprising  chiefly  the  various  species  that  form  the 
staple  of  park  plantings,  such  as  the  spruce  and  pines 
among  the  evergreens,  with  a  few  of  the  more  rare  and 
tender  sequoias  and  biotas,  and  the  maple,  oak  and  ash 
and  beeches  of  the  deciduous  class.  These  are  of  larger 
size  than  the  seedlings  before  imported,  of  which  a  large 
proportion  perished  on  the  voyage,  and  many  others 
were  unable  to  withstand  the  heat  and  dryness  of  their 
first  summer.  The  original  cost  of  these  plants  of 
greater  maturity  is  much  higher,  but  the  greater  pro- 
portion that  survive  makes  them  the  cheaper  in  the  end. 

The  utility  of  the  small  hot-house  for  propagating 
plants  was  so  fully  manifested  as  to  lead  to  the  erection 
of  a  second  structure  of  much  larger  capacity,  which  has 
been  completed,  and  is  in  successful  operation. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  establishing  a  Michaux 
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Grove,  the  planting  of  such  oaks  as  were  obtainable, 
embracing  sixteen  species,  was  commenced  last  spring 
upon  the  location  selected  near  the  northwestern  limit  of 
the  Lansdowne  drive.  The  reasons  governing  the  selec- 
tion of  this  location  were  its  peculiar  adaptedness  to  the 
habits  of  the  various  species  of  the  oak  family,  com- 
bining dry  upland  and  low  swamp,  and  both  northern 
and  southern  aspects,  and  moreover  containing  some  of 
the  best  specimens  of  white  and  black  oaks  that  are  to 
be  found  growing  within  the  Park.  The  sixteen  species 
that  have  been  planted,  comprise  all  that  could  be  ob- 
tained in  any  American  nursery  whose  catalogues  have 
reached  me.  More  than  one  hundred  and  forty  species 
and  varieties  of  oaks  are  known  to  botanists,  most  of 
which  may  be  found  in  the  nurseries  of  Scotland  and 
France.  From  these  sources  we  can  probably  get  a  sup- 
ply of  every  species  that  will  flourish  in  our  climate. 

There  has  been  no  general  planting  of  trees  or  shrub- 
bery in  permanent  positions.  Some  partial  planting  of 
this  character  has  been  done  at  a  few  points.  Authority 
was  given  to  plant  the  upper  borders  of  the  newly  graded 
mounds  along  the  line  of  Pennsylvania  avenue  north 
from  Coates  street.  The  borders  of  Belmont  Drive  and 
of  the  Concourse  on  George's  Hill  were  partially  planted 
with  trees  and  shrubbery.  On  Elm  avenue  the  parts 
left  vacant  at  the  former  planting  have  been  filled  in 
with  elms  and  maples,  and  a  hedge  of  Pyrus  japonica 
has  been  planted  on  the  Park  side  along  half  its  length. 
A  short  line  of  similar  hedge  was  planted  along  the  Park 
front  on  Ridge  avenue,  and  a  few  trees  and  shrubs  were 
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near  the  foot  of  Rittenhouse  lane,  was  found  to  be  split- 
ting across  the  crown  of  the  arch  by  the  settling  of  the 
retaining  wall,  and  when  preparation  was  made  to 
remedy  the  defect  by  a  partial  repair,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  walls  rested  upon  a  bed  of  loose  sand 
which  yielded  rapidly  as  soon  as  the  excavation  was  com- 
menced for  reaching  a  proper  foundation.  It  became 
necessary  to  rebuild  the  whole  structure  with  solid  found- 
ations of  heavy  masonry  many  feet  below  the  original 
unst  ible  base.  The  work  progressed  favorably  until 
stopped  by  freezing  weather,  and  will  be  completed 
when  the  season  shall  permit  its  resumption.  The  new 
structure  will  give  an  increased  width  of  roadway  that 
will  greatly  improve  the  sharp  turn  on  the  steep  declivity 
of  Ilittenhouse  lane. 

In  most  of  the  contracts  for  the  work  that  has  been 
performed,  a  course  has  been  adopted  which  is  reported 
by  the  Principal  Assistant  Engineer  to  have  resulted  in 
much  advantage.  It  is  to  have  one  contractor  to  do  the 
work  and  another  to  supply  the  materials.  The  Com- 
mission can  generally  buy  materials  on  better  terms  than 
an  individual  can,  and  the  contractor  for  the  work  finds 
it  to  his  interest  to  inspect  the  material  and  expose  any 
defects  rather  than  to  cover  them  up.  All  material  is 
thus  doubly  inspected,  and  such  as  is  found  to  be  imper- 
fect or  deficient  is  charged  against  the  party  supplying  it. 

The  steam  dredger  has  been  kept  on  active  duty  nearly 
all  the  year  raising  river  silt,  the  material  being  used  for 
river  embankments  and  for  top  soil.  The  quantity  raised 
during  the  year  has  been  over  41,000  cubic  yards,  in- 
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planted  in  that  locality  upon  the  Woodford  lawn.  The 
whole  number  of  deciduous  trees  thus  permanently 
planted  is  811;  evergreens,  846;  shrubs,  1,060.  The 
greater  part  of  the  evergreens  and  shrubbery  were  taken 
from  the  overcrowded  plantations  in  the  old  Park,  from 
which  many  more  may  be  removed  with  obvious  benefit 
to  those  that  remain. 

Since  the  head  gardener,  Mr.  Harding,  ceased  to  occupy 
that  position,  the  laying  out  of  the  planting  has  been 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Senior  Assistant  En- 
gineer, H.  Schwarzmann,  who  gave  much  of  his  leisure 
time  outside  of  office  hours  to  the  assiduous  study  of  the 
subject  as  presented  in  many  standard  works,  especially 
in  those  of  France  and  Germany,  for  which  his  familiarity 
with  European  languages  gave  him  peculiar  advantages. 

A  survey  and  inspection  of  the  Wissahickon  turnpike 
soon  after  its  conveyance  to  the  city,  showed  that  it 
needed  extensive  repairs  and  renewals  of  road  bed  and 
drainage  and  bridges.  The  hill  side  drains  have  been 
reconstructed  along  the  whole  line ;  numerous  cross 
drains  are  laid  beneath  the  road  and  silt  basins  set  where 
needed ;  guard  rails  on  all  precipitous  ledges  have  been 
erected  alon^;  the  whole  length  of  the  road.  Wooden 
bridges  were  replanked,  and  roofs  and  weather  boarding 
renewed  or  repaired;  worn  out  places  in  the  metalling 
were  re-surfaced ;  culverts  and  retaining  walls  in  some 
places  repaired  and  in  others  rebuilt.  A  portion  of  the 
roadway  near  its  junction  with  Ridge  avenue,  which  was 
cut  away  by  a  freshet  to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  was 
re-graded  with  rock  and  surfaced.    A  large  stone  culvert 
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APPROPRIATION    FOR    1870. 

SALARY  OF  SOLICITOR. 

For  the  Salary  of  Solicitor,  by  Ordinance  approved  December 
29th,  18G9,  Item  1, $2,500  00 


Expenditure. 


Salary  of  Solicitor,    . 


$2,500  00 


FOR  KEEPING  PARK  IK  REPAIR,  &c 

"  For  keeping  said  Park  in  repair  and  good  order,  and  for  the 
current  expenses  of  the  Park  Commission,"  by  Ordinance 
approved  December  29th,  1809,  Item  2, 


Additional  appropriation,   by  Ordinance 
27th,  1870,       . 

Total  appropriations. 


Expenditure,. 

Buildings — Rustic, 

$320  00 

Repairing — 

Wages, 

Materials, 

$510*18 
920  21 

1,430  39 

Insurance  (on  building* 

•  within  the  Park). 

3.112  70 

Lawns — Cleaning, 

$4,014*20 

Finishing,     . 

14  25 

Mowing, 

1,079  07 

5,107  58 
1,84G  08 

Miscellaneous,    . 

Office  Expenses,  (Office 

of  Commission) — 

Salaries — Secretary 

,  Clerk,  Messenger, 

A:c. , 

$3,497  31 

Stationery.    . 

252  SO 

Printing,  etc., 

2,250  54 

Advertising, 

£91  29 

Furniture,     . 

32  50 

7,030  00 

Police — Salaries, 

$28,052  44 

Equipments,   & 

c,          . 

2,091  77 

30,744  21 

Repairs — Fences, 

$14  25 

Drives, 

117  75 

Gutters, 

170  20 

Incidentals, 

45  99 

354  25 

Salaries — Chief  Engineer,  proportion    of 

Salary," 

$799  98 

Additional  C 

mnsel, 

2,400  00 

3,199  98 
1,135  72 

Trees  and  Shrubs, 

Watering  Drives, 

5.GG5  35 

ig,           ... 

59,952   80 

Balance  mergii 

$47  14 

pproved  September 


$50,000  00 

10,000  00 

$00,000  00 
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FUND  FOR  PARK  PURPOSES. 

1870,  January  1.  Balance, £35  35 

Appropriation  of  the  Park  Fund  of  1809,  "  to  pay  for  music  or 
afternoon  concerts  in  the  Park,  the  improvement  of  the 
children's  play  ground,  and  other  Park  purposes,"  by  Ordi- 
nance approved  April  30th,  1870, 0,772  10 


£G,807  95 


Expenditures. 

Improvement  of  children's  play  ground,     .        .        .     81,119  52 

Music.     Concerts  in  Park, 2,9G0  00 

Watering  Drives, 2,714  94 

6,794  40 

Balance, §13  49 


FOURTH 


ANNUAL   REPORT 


1  4  4. 

f!ttii!f$to$  si  p&igmI  Park, 


PHILADELPHIA: 

KING  &  BAIRD,  PRINTERS,  G07  SANSOM  STREET. 

1872. 


1S72. 
(Commissioners  of  Jpirmoiuit   |0;uk. 


President, 

MORTON  McMICHAEL, 

Ex-officio  member  of  Standing  Committees. 
Vice  President, 

GEORGE  G.  MEADE. 

Treasurer, 

HENRY  M.  PHILLIPS. 


THEODORE  CUYLER, 
FREDERIC  GRAFF, 
JOSEPH  HARRISON,  Jr., 
WILLIAM  E.  LITTLETON, 
JAMES  McMANES, 
ELI  K.  PRICE, 


J.  H.  PUGH, 
GUSTAVUS  REMAK, 
WILLIAM  SELLERS, 
WILLIAM  S.  STOKLEY, 
SAMUEL  L.   SMEDLEY, 
JOHN  WELSH, 
LOUIS  WAGNER. 


Secretary, 

DAYID  F.   FOLEY. 

Chief  Engineer, 

JOHN  C.   CRESSON. 

Park  Solicitor, 

CHARLES  HENRY  JONES. 


COMMITTEES. 


Laud    Purchases    and    Damages. 

ELI  K.   PRICE.   Chairman. 
HENRY  M.  PHILLIPS,  -       \  WILLIAM  E.  LITTLETON, 

WILLIAM  SELLERS,  JOHN  WELSH. 

JOSEPH  HARRISON,  Jr.,  | 

Plans  aud  Improvements. 

THEODORE  CUVLER,   Chairman. 
GEORGE  G.  MEADE,  WILLIAM  SELLERS, 

TOSEPH  HARRISON,  Jr.,  JOHN  WELSH, 

FREDERIC  GRAFF,  GUSTAVUS  REMAK, 

HENRY  M.  PHILLIPS,  I  SAMUEL  L.  SMEDLEY. 

Finance. 

JOHN  WELSH,   Chairman. 
HENRY  M.  PHILLIPS,  JOSEPH  HARRISON,  Jr., 

WILLIAM  SELLERS,  WILLIAM  E.  LITTLETON, 

JAMES  McMANES,  i  LOUIS  WAGNER. 

Auditing. 

FREDERIC  GRAFF,   Chairman. 
GUSTAVUS  REMAK,  LOUIS  WAGNER, 

J.  H.  PUGH,  SAMUEL  L.  SMEDLEY. 

Superintendence  and  Police. 

GUSTAVUS  REMAK,   Chairman. 
GEORGE  G.  MEADE,  JAMES  McMANES, 

THEODORE  CUYLER,  WILLIAM  SELLERS, 

,    H.  PUGH,  I  LOUIS  WAGNER. 

Hunting  Park. 

GEORGE  G.  MEADE,   Chairman. 
THEODORE  CUYLER,  I  JAMES  McMANES, 

GUSTAVUS  REMAK,  WILLIAM  E.  LITTLETON. 

Executive. 

MORTON  McMICHAEL,   Chairman. 
GEORGE  G.  MEADE,  JOHN  WELSH, 

HENRY  M.  PHILLIPS,  FREDERIC  GRAFF, 

ELI  K.  PRICE,  GUSTAVUS  REMAK. 

THEODORE  CUYLER, 
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FOURTH  AKNTUAL   REPORT 


fifitmUfiltuttt  tfi  Mmtmmut  Mwh 


<do    the    (President    and  J.temhers 

of  the  Select   and   Common    Councils : 

In  submitting  a  statement  of  what  they  have  done  and 
attempted  during  the  past  year,  the  Commissioners  of 
Fairmount  Park  take  pleasure  in  expressing  to  your  hon- 
orable bodies  their  sense  of  the  uniform  courtesy  which 
bus  marked  your  action  in  regard  to  them.  If  all  they 
have  felt  themselves  called  upon  to  ask  of  you  has  not 
been  granted,  they  are  quite  sure  it  has  not  been  from 
want  of  sympathy  with  the  great  work  in  which  they 
are  engaged,  nor  from  the  absence  of  suitable  considera- 
tion for  themselves.  They  appreciate  fully  the  reasons 
which  compel  you  to  exercise  a  close  vigilance  in  the  ap- 
propriation of  the  public  moneys,  and  they  share  cordi- 
ally in  the  purpose  you  have  avowed  to  limit  expenditures 
to  actual  necessities.  In  the  present  condition  of  the  city 
treasury,  with  a  large  and  growing  debt,  economy  is  de- 
manded in   every  department ;   and   in   that  which   has 
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been  committed  to  their  charge  the  Commissioner?  intend 
to  confine  their  outlays  to  the  smallest  sum  which  a  due 
regard  to  the  gradual  development  of  the  Park  will  allow. 
Such  they  may  venture  to  say  has  been  their  effort  from 
the  beginning,  though,  in  the  unavoidable  experimental 
movements  incident  to  the  infancy  of  a  vast  undertaking, 
they  may  not  always  have  succeeded.  As  to  the  amount 
expended  in  the  acquisition  of  land,  after  that  has  been 
settled  by  regular  processes  of  law,  they  have  no  control. 
In  accordance  with  the  unanimous  recommendation  of  the 
Select  and  Common  Councils,  the  Legislature  appointed 
the  boundaries  of  the  Park,  as  they  have  been  from  the 
beginning  and  are  now,  and  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
Commissioners  to  obtain,  on  the  best  terms,  either  by 
direct  negotiation  or  through  the  intervention  of  juries, 
all  the  realty  comprised  within  these  boundaries.  In 
performing  this  duty  they  have  been  guided  by  an 
anxious  desire  to  do  equal  justice  to  individual  .owners 
and  the  city;  and  in  the  main  they  trust  they  have 
reached  this  end.  They  feel  that  through  their  com- 
mittee, to  whom  this  subject  is  especially  confided,  they 
have  given  to  it  as  much  patient  investigation,  as  much 
careful  scrutiny,  as  much  of  time  and  labor,  as  it  has  been 
possible  to  bestow  ;  and  that  no  means  have  been  neglected 
which  might  lead  to  proper  conclusions.  In  securing  so 
many  different  parcels  of  land,  it  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected that  instances  would  not  occur  where  there  was 
apparent  hardship,  and  in  some,  from  unavoidable  causes, 
values  may  have  been  inadequately  adjusted.  But.  taking 
into  view  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  no  tract  of  equal  size,  regarded  as  a  whole,  has 
ever  been  acquired,  under  compulsory  proceedings,  at  fairer 


rates  or  with  less  cause  for  dissatisfaction.  And  if  the  ag- 
gregate cost  of  the  purchases  made,  and  the  damages  ascer- 
tained thus  for  have  been  large,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  while  the  land  itself  lies  in  close  proximit}-  to  the 
thickly-built  portions  of  the  city,  and  was  therefore,  for 
the  most  part,  entitled  to  be  estimated  at  metropolitan 
prices,  there  had  been  erected  upon  it,  in  numerous  places, 
substantial  improvements  for  which  due  compensation  had 
to  be  allowed.  Among  these  were  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments of  great  extent  and  expensive  auxiliaries.  As 
a  primary  object  of  the  Park  was  and  is  to  preserve  the 
purity  of  the  Schuylkill  water,  with  which  these  establish- 
ments constantly  interfered,  it  was  indispensable,  apart 
from  all  considerations  of  tasteful  adornment,  that  the 
Commissioners  should  possess  them.  In  effecting  this 
they  have  avoided  all  needless  interruption  of  business, 
and  have  given  to  proprietors  every  practicable  facility. 
Indeed,  from  the  outset  they  have  never  lost  sight  of  the 
fact  that  as  Philadelphia  is  an  immense  manufacturing 
centre,  and  is  dependent,  in  a  large  measure,  for  her  pres- 
ent and  future  prosperity-,  on  the  support  and  development 
of  her  industrial  interests  and  resources,  everything  that 
can  should  be  done  to  cherish  these,  and  nothing  that  is 
not  inevitable  should  be  permitted  to  disturb  them. 

As  pertinent  to  this  matter,  it  is  proper  to  state  that, 
but  for  an  interference  with  the  discharge  of  their  duties 
b}r  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed,  as  the  Commissioners 
believe,  under  a  misconception  of  its  object,  the  city 
would  have  been  saved  at  least  a  million  of  dollars.  By 
the  acts  of  Assembly  relating  to  the  Park  the  juries 
charged  with  the  assessment  of  damages  are  directed  "  to 
estimate  the  advantages  to  property  adjoining,  or  in  the 
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vicinity,"  in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided  by  law  in 
the  opening  of  roads  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  The  ap- 
plication of  this  rule  involved  two  distinct  classes  of  cases  ; 
first,  where  part  of  a  tract  of  land  was  taken  for  the  Park 
and  part  left  outside  of  its  boundaries  ;  and  second,  where 
no  part  of  the  land  was  taken,  but  where  the  whole  lay  so 
near  the  Park  as  to  be  directly  enhanced  in  value  by  its 
vicinage.  ISTow,  as  according  to  the  highest  legal  author- 
ity, "  the  term  vicinity"  [as  here  used]  "  does  not  denote 
any  particular  definite  distance,"  the  Park  juries,  in  con- 
formity with  the  practice  general  throughout  the  country, 
in  proceedings  of  eminent  domain,  entered  upon  inquiries 
and  investigations,  preliminary  to  assessing  upon  land 
benefited  by  that  improvement  a  portion  of  the  expenses 
incurred  in  making  it.  To  facilitate  them  in  this  work, 
the  Commissioners,  by  their  officers,  had  compiled,  princi- 
pally from  the  records  of  the  Registry  Bureau,  214  dupli- 
cate plans,  showing  the  locations  and  dimensions  of  im- 
proved lots,  and,  in  addition,  had  prepared  36  original 
plans  of  farms  or  large  unimproved  lots,  and  had  arranged, 
compared  and  verified  4986  written  descriptions  of  prop- 
erties, when  they  discovered  that  the  law  by  virtue  of 
which  they  had  been  acting  was  repealed.  As  no  notice 
had  been  given  of  any  purpose  to  attempt  such  repeal,  as 
the  act  involving  it  attracted  no  attention  and  led  to  no 
discussion  in  either  branch  of  the  Assembly  while  it  was 
upon  its  passage,  and  as  there  is  nothing  in  its  phraseology 
to  indicate  to  a  casual  reader  any  special  application  to 
the  Park,  the  Commissioners  are  forced  to  the  presump- 
tion that  it  was  passed  without  its  actual  drift  being  gene- 
rally known.  That  all  may  judge  for  themselves,  the  text 
of  the  act  is  herewith  submitted : 
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"An  act  relating  to  the  assessment  of  damage  for  the 
appropriation  of  land  for  public  use. 

"Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
in  General  Assembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the 
authority  of  the  same,  That  in  all  cases  of  the  appropria- 
tion of  land  for  public  use,  other  than  for  roads,  streets 
or  highways,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  assess,  apportion  or 
charge  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the  damage  done  to  or 
value  of  the  land  so  appropriated,  to,  among  or  against 
the  other  property  adjoining  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
land  so  appropriated,  nor  the  owners  thereof;  and  all  acts 
or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

"Approved  the  fifteenth  day  of  June,  Anno  Domini 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-one." 

The  Commissioners  do  not  intend  to  speculate  on  the  rea- 
sons which  led  to  this  repeal,  nor  to  argue  the  merits  of 
the  measures  it  defeated.  They  know  that,  according 
to  the  published  statistics,  the  land  damages  for  Central 
Park,  Xew  York,  were  $6,253,028.70,  of  which  sum 
$1,880,770  were  assessed  upon  owners  adjoining  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  that  Park  ;  and  they  have  no  doubt  that 
but  for  the  act  just  quoted,  nearly  the  same  proportional 
amount  might  with  equal  propriety,  have  been  assessed 
here,  and  by  so  much  the  cost  of  our  Park  have  been 
lessened  to  our  city. 

But  however  large  the  cost  of  the  Park,  its  benefits 
will  more  than  repay  it.  Its  effect  upon  adjacent 
property,  even  at  this  early  day  in  its  history,  has  been 
most  marked,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  pressure  of  imj^ort- 
ant  improvements  towards  it,  in  the  opening  of  streets 
intended  to  reach  it,  in  the  occupation  by,  or  the  prepara- 
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firm  for,  handsome  residences  of  contiguous  lots  lono;  lyino- 
in  open  common  or  used  for  the  cultivation  of  vegetables, 
and  in  the  greatly  enhanced  prices  demanded  and  paid. 
Land  a  short  distance  east  of  the  Park,  which,  prior  to  its 
location,  was  in  the  market  at  from  83,000  to  $4,000  per 
acre,  inclusive  of  ground  covered  by  the  lines  of  city 
streets,  is  now  offered  for  sale,  exclusive  of  the  streets,  at 
from  $30,000  to  $40,000  per  acre.  One  small  lot,  pur- 
chased by  the  Commissioners,  at  the  rate  of  $2,000  per 
acre,  has  been  sold  by  them,  for  the  Sinking  Fund  of  the 
Park,  at  the  rate  of  $50,000  per  acre.  These  advances 
have  taken  place,  while  as  yet  the  streets  are  neither 
curbed  nor  paved.  Looking  forward  to  the  time  when 
these  and  other  municipal  improvements  shall  have  been 
made,  and  elegant  structures  erected,  such  as  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Park  could  alone  induce,  some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  advantages  the  city  will  derive  from  the 
increase  in  the  basis  of  taxation,  which  before  the  period 
of  the  next  regular  assessment  will  be  almost  sufficient  to 
cover  the  interest  on  the  Park  loans,  and  will  constantly 
go  on  in  an  augmenting  ratio.  In  addition  to  this  di- 
rect return  on  the  investment,  which  will  soon  be  palpa- 
ble to  all.  there  are  various  collateral  sources  from  which, 
through  its  agency,  profit  is  secured  to  the  city.  Prior 
to  the  opening  of  the  Park,  the  use  of  pleasure  carriages 
relatively  to  the  increase  of  the  population  had  sensibly 
diminished.  The  horse  railways,  serviceable  and  conveni- 
ent as  they  are,  had  made  the  streets  so  undesirable  for 
light  vehicles  that  these  were  to  a  considerable  extent 
withdrawn  from  them,  and  as  there  were  but  few  attrac- 
tive drives  of  easy  access  in  the  suburbs,  there  was  no 
sufficient   counterpoise   to  this  drawback.      The  change 
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that  has  taken  place  in  this  respect  is  obvious  to  all  ob- 
servers. The  number  of  pleasure  carriages  has  been  mul- 
tiplied; and,  as  a  consequence,  all  the  branches  of 
mechanical  industry  connected  with  their  manufacture 
and  use  have  received  a  stimulus,  the  effects  of  which 
cannot  be  calculated.  And  this  is  but  one  example  of 
many  that  might  be  cited  to  show  what  influence  for  good 
the  Park  has  exercised  upon  our  domestic  production  and 
labor;  while  in  reference  to  our  general  trade  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  its  results  have  been  equally  beneficent.  As 
its  reputation  spreads,  more  and  more  visitors  are  at- 
tracted hither,  and  once  here  the  infinite  extent  and 
variety  of  our  commodities,  the  superiority  of  our  skilled 
workmen,  and  the  integrity  of  our  business  people  can- 
not fail  to  secure  a  greatly  enlarged  traffic  in  general 
merchandise,  and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  important 
future  connections.  In  a  metropolis  comprising;  nearly  a 
million  souls,  and  noted  the  world  over  for  its  multiform 
industries,  it  may  be  thought  that  incidents  such  as  are 
here  adverted  to  are  of  too  little  importance  to  merit  the 
attention  given  to  them.  Cut,  considering  that  Philadel- 
phia has  of  late  }Tears  been  roused  into  fresh  activities  ; 
that  she  has  extended  her  railway  systems  to  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  continent ;  that  she  is  stretching  out  the 
arms  of  her  commerce  so  that  when  the  favorable  moment 
comes  she  may  embrace  all  lands;  that  her  manifold 
productions  are  constantly  being  magnified;  that  her 
territorial  area,  already  larger  than  that  of  any  other 
American  city,  is  year  by  year  spreading  with  mile  after 
mile  in  all  cases  of  comfortable,  and  in  many  cases  of 
splendid,  edifices  ;  that  her  moral,  social  and  intellectual 
developments  are  keeping  pace  with  her  material  growth, 
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and  that  she  is  thus  rapidly  regaining  the  primacy  which 
she  once  held  undisputed,  the  Commissioners  feel  that 
whatever  concerns  her  unparalleled  Park,  now  one  of  the 
most  hopeful  indications  of  her  progress,  and  destined 
hereafter  to  he  the  crowning  glory  of  her  metropolitan 
greatness,  must  have  interest  for  all  her  citizens. 

The  progress  of  the  Park  since  the  last  report  of  the 
Commissioners  is  thus  concisely  stated  in  the  opening  pas- 
sage of  the  appended  annual  report  of  the  Chief  Engineer, 
viz. : 

"  Xo  previous  year  in  the  brief  history  of  the  Park  has 
been  marked  by  greater  activity,  in  all  departments,  than 
is  exhibited  in  the  records  of  1871.  The  multiplicity  of 
objects  that  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Commission 
and  its  officers,  is  attested  by  the  number  of  written  re- 
ports, amounting  to  142,  that  the  Chief  Engineer  has 
had  the  honor  to  present,  mostly  in  response  to  resolutions 
of  instruction  or  inquiry,  originating  in  the  Commission." 

In  this  report  the  Chief  Engineer  gives  the  details 
of  the  different  works  of  construction  and  maintenance 
with  such  careful  minuteness,  that  it  is  only  necessary 
here  to  refer  to  them  in  the  most  cursory  way.  They 
comprise  the  completion  of  the  various  improvements  in 
progress  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year,  and  numerous 
others  commenced  and  carried  on  during  the  season  just 
closed,  as  well  as  the  initiation  of  many  projects  to  be 
resumed  and  continued  whenever  opportunity  permits. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned:  finishing  drives,  rides  and 
walks  already  laid  out,  and  opening  man}-  more;  erecting 
new  and  demolishing  or  restoring  old  buildings;  changing 
and   diversifying   contours   with   a  view   to   furnish   in- 
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creased  accommodations  or  to  heighten  landscape  effects  ; 
farming  and  gardening;  drainage  and  sewage,  and  the 
kindred  subjects  that  demanded  the  constant  supervision 
and  occupation  which  were  faithfully  bestowed  on  them, 
both  in  the  offices  and  on  the  field.  Extending  over  so 
vast  a  surface,  and  requiring  care  in  all  its  parts,  the  Park: 
involves  in  the  department  of  maintenance  alone  an 
amount  of  labor  which  can  only  be  realized  by  actual 
examination.  Roads  must  be  kept  in  thorough  repair, 
and  during  the  periods  of  most  frequent  resort,  continu- 
ally watered ;  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  flowers  and  herbage 
must  be  tended  and  watched ;  order  must  be  preserved 
and  enforced  ;  and — in  a  word — everything  must  be  done 
that  is  needful  to  protect  the  public  property  from  injury 
or  waste,  and  to  promote  the  enjoyment  and  add  to  the 
security  of  visitors.  To  accomplish  these  ends  a  laro'e 
force  is  indispensable  and  a  large  outlay  unavoidable. 

In  the  Old  Park  great  improvements  have  been  made 
during  the  past  year,  and  still  greater  are  proposed  for  the 
present.  To  those  who  can  recall  the  condition  of  things 
which  formerly  existed  on  Coates  and  Landing  streets,  be- 
tween the  Water  Works  and  Lemon  Hill,  the  aspect  of 
the  same  vicinity  now  is  an  absolute  transformation. 
Whole  blocks  of  buildings,  including  large  hotels,  have 
disappeared ;  railway  tracks  have  been  taken  up;  furnaces, 
foundries  and  iron  mills  have  been  removed ;  huge  ditches 
and  broad  canals  have  been  obliterated;  the  adjacent 
banks  of  the  Schuylkill  have  been  relieved  from  contami- 
nations ;  cluttered  streets  and  dusty  highways  have  been 
vacated ;  and  in  place  of  these  are  seen  rural  sights, 
already  beautiful,  and  soon  to  be  rendered  tenfold  more  so. 
In  the  West  Park  the  extensions  of  the  various  modes  of 
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access  to  Mount  Prospect  and  Chamouni  have  disclosed 
new  features  of  loveliness  and  grandeur.  The  view  from 
the  latter — embracing  the  marble-studded  heights  of  Lau- 
rel Hill ;  Tails  Village,  with  its  rows  of  terraced  dwellings 
and  its  rustic  churches ;  the  river  softly  winding  along 
wooded  shores  and  beneath  graceful  arches  past  the  ro- 
mantic "Wissahickon ;  and  in  the  remote  distance  the 
silver-tinted  smoke  wreaths  from  the  factories  of  Mana- 
yunk,  curling  around  the  lofty  tree  tops  or  sweeping 
downwards  to  the  shining  water,  thus  blending  emblems 
of  human  activity  with  the  repose  of  nature — is  not  less 
suggestive  to  the  mind  than  it  is  charming  to  the  eye.  It 
is  in  the  East  Park,  however,  that  the  greatest  advance 
has  taken  place.  As  soon  as  possession  was  obtained  of 
the  land  within  its  limits  the  Commissioners  adopted  with 
regard  to  it  the  same  policy  that  had  been  pursued  in  the 
West  Park  with  so  much  satisfaction.  Instead  of  postponing 
all  improvements  until  a  general  plan*  could  be  prepared, 
to  perfect  which  would  require  considerable  study,  direc- 
tions were  given  for  the  immediate  opening  of  provisional 
drives  and  rides  and  walks,  upon  lines  that  would  admit 
the  public  to  the  knowledge  and  enjojnnent  of  the  many 
remarkable  objects  which  are  found  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Schuylkill.  In  a  few  weeks  from  the  beginning  of 
the  work  numbers  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded  to  explore  a  novel  region,  and  their  gratifi- 
cation  and   surprise  were  no  less  than  when   the}*  first 

*  Such  a  plan  for  the  East  Park  is  being  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Olmsted  &  Yaux,  the  distinguished  landscape  architects,  under  ■whose 
immediate  care  Central  Park,  New  York,  and  Prospect  Park,  Booklyn, 
and  many  other  great  public  works  have  been  laid  out  and  constructed. 
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beheld  the  superb  scenery  of  the  "West  Park.  For  those 
who  desire  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  extraordinary 
attractiveness  of  the  East  Park,  even  in  its  present  state 
of  incompleteness,  a  careful  perusal  of  that  portion  of  the 
Chief  Engineer's  report  which  relates  to  it  is  earnestly 
recommended.  From  this  it  will  be  learned  that  it  abounds 
in  natural  and  artistic  beauties  of  the  choicest  character. 
Wide-spreading  plains ;  cultured  lawns ;  rock-guarded 
bluffs  ;  sequestered  glens  ;  meandering  brooks  ;  dense 
woods ;  plantations  of  rare  and  majestic  trees ;  far-reaching 
outlooks ;  ancient  mansions — some  of  them  dating  back  a 
century  and  a  half,  and  supplying,  in  excellent  preserva- 
tion, elaborate  specimens  of  the  architecture  of  the  period 
to  which  they  belong — the  whole  bordered  by  the  Schuyl- 
kill in  its  most  picturesque  part ;  these  form  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  enticing  spectacles  it  offers.  To  enable  all 
who  choose  to  visit  and  enjoy  these  beauties,  wharves  and 
boat  landings  have  been  constructed  at  frequent  intervals 
along  the  river,  and  on  the  grounds  four  and  a  half  miles 
of  drives,  three  miles  of  rides,  and  five  and  a  half  miles 
of  walks  have  been  opened  and  prepared  for  use. 

At  an  early  period  of  their  organization  the  Commis- 
sioners addressed  themselves  to  the  solution  of  the  very 
difficult  problem  of  how  to  attain  the  best  approaches  to 
the  Park,  and  they  have  not  at  an}'  time,  ceased  to  give 
that  matter  their  earnest  attention.  If  a  former  generation 
could  have  foreseen  that  the  liberal  views  which  far- 
sighted  men  among  them  held  on  the  subject  of  a  park, 
which  should  embrace  both  banks  of  the  Schuylkill, 
would  finally  ripen  into  a  fruition  beyond  what  the  most 
sanguine  could  then  have   dreamed,  the  great   railways 
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winch  now  n  i  in  close  proximity  to  that  stream  would 
have  reached  the  city  by  other  routes,  or  at  least  would 
have  been  carried  on  tracks  more  remote  from  the  river. 
At  that  day  this  could  readily  have  been  done  without 
conflicting  with  any  interest, but  now  that  the  conditions 
have  been  long  established  and  trade  and  travel  settled 
in  conformity  to  them,  any  violent  change  must  be 
regarded  as  out  of  the  question.  Undoubtedly  the  time 
will  come  when  that  portion  of  the  Reading  Railroad 
which  lies  between  the  Falls  of  Schuylkill  and  the  depot 
on  Broad  street  will  be  modified  to  meet  the  altered  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  intelligent  managers  of  that  import- 
ant corporation  are,  it  is  understood,  with  the  sagacity 
they  have  always  shown,  preparing  for  this  result.  But 
even  if  this  be  so,  a  considerable  period  must  elapse  before 
anything  definite  can  be  accomplished ;  and  in  the  mean- 
while there  is  an  absolute  need  for  some  mode  of  access  to 
the  old  Park,  and  through  it  to  the  grounds  beyond, 
which  will  be  free  from  the  perils  of  crossing  at  grade  a 
railway  constantly  crowded  with  trains  drawn  by  steam 
power.  Various  plans  have  been  proposed  to  remedy 
this  evil,  and  among  them  one  which  to  a  certain  extent 
has  received  }Tour  approval.  But  this  is  not  sufficient. 
On  this  subject  of  approaches  the  control  of  the  Com- 
missioners is  merely  advisory.  By  the  act  of  Assembly 
to  which  they  owe  their  existence,  and  its  supplements, 
their  jurisdiction  outside  of  the  Park  limits  does  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  curb  line  nearest  the  Park  of  the  avenues 
which  form  its  boundaries.  They  have  no  power  to  open 
streets,  or  to  change  their  lines  or  divert  their  courses 
after  the}7  have  been  opened ;  they  cannot  remove  obsta- 
cles of  any  kind,  no  matter  how  detrimental ;  whatevei 
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they  do  in  either  of  these  directions  must  be  done  through 
your  instrumentality.  They  cheerfully  acknowledge  the 
readiness  with  which  you  adopted  their  recommendation, 
and  they  trust  you  will  follow  up  the  scheme  you  have 
so  wisely  begun  until  it  is  completed.  The  proposition, 
which  has  met  your  sanction,  to  make  a  suitable  approach 
to  the  East  Park,  by  widening  Callowhill  and  Twenty-fifth 
streets,  and  vacating  a  portion  of  the  latter,  cannot  fail  to 
commend  itself  to  general  favor,  and  the  sooner  it  is  real- 
ized the  better  it  will  be  for  the  community.  The  Com- 
missioners, therefore,  respectfully  but  strenuously  urge  that 
steps  shall  be  immediately  taken  to  promote  this  most  de- 
sirable end.  And  they  do  this,  not  alone  in  the  interest  of 
the  thousands  whose  vehicles  are  entangled  at  the  railroad 
crossing,  but  much  more  in  the  interest  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  whose  principal  enjoj-ment  of  the  Park  has  been 
and  will  be  in  that  portion  of  it  which  is  most  exposed  to 
these  dangerous  annoyances.  Picognizing,  as  they  have 
always  done,  in  its  broadest  acceptation,  the  injunction  that 
the  Park  should  be  a  place  of  "  health  and  enjoyment  to 
the  people  of  the  city,"  they  have  been  constant  in  their 
endeavors  to  make  those  parts  of  it  which  are  most 
available  for  pedestrians  and  passengers  by  the  horse 
railways  especially  attractive.  With  this  view  they 
removed  all  the  buildings,  sightly  and  unsightly,  from 
what  was  formerly  known  as  the  Plat  Iron,  changed  its 
contour,  intersected  it  with  walk?,  and,  by  covering  it 
with  acres  of  silt,  are  gradually  preparing  it  for  growths  of 
shrubs  and  flowers  and  trees,  which  will  convert  it  into  a 
series  of  shaded  groves  and  blooming  gardens.  But  until 
the  difficulties  which  now  stand  in  the  way  of  reaching 
this  are  either  removed  or  obviated,  their  plans  must  fail 
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of  that  full  accomplishment  which  they  hope  for.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  Schuylkill  the  embarrassments  in  regard 
to  approach,  though  less  formidable,  are  still  considerable. 
The  alterations  proposed  by  the  Survey  Department  in 
regard  to  Thirty-fourth  and  conterminous  streets  would 
greatly  lessen  the  troubles  that  are  now  encountered,  and 
it  is,  therefore,  to  be  hoped  that  these  may  be  carried  out 
at  the  earliest  practicable  moment. 

This  whole  question  of  approaches  to  the  Park  is  one 
of  the  gravest  moment.  The  two  cases  referred  to  are  of 
more  instant  urgenc}7  than  others,  but  they  constitute  but 
a  small  part  of  the  whole  which  will  finally  have  to  be 
disposed  of.  Stretching  as  the  Park  does  for  miles 
through  what  in  a  few  years,  will  be  the  centre  of  the 
city,  and  with  an  immense  population  crowding  upon  it 
from  all  sides,  a  general  system  should  now  be  devised  by 
which,  as  the  expected  results  from  time  to  time  take 
place,  they  may  be  made  to  harmonize  with  what  already 
exists,  and  assist  that  which  is  to  come.  To  effect  this 
object,  a  general  revision  of  the  city  plan  in  those  sections 
which  border  the  Park  will  be  required,  and  the  Com- 
missioners are  glad  to  know  that  the  proper  authorities 
are  already  charged  with  this  duty. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  events  connected  with  the 
Park  during  the  past  year  was  the  dedication  of  the 
"Lincoln  Monument."  As  this  was  the  first  example  of 
the  kind,  and  will  mark  an  era  in  the  progress  of  the 
Park,  it  may  be  well  to  enter  more  into  detail  in  regard 
to  it  than  would  be  needful  under  other  circumstances. 
Soon  after  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln,  and 
while  the  public  indignation  at  that  most  atrocious    act 
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was  still  intense,  a  number  of  gentlemen  in  this  city  met 
and  resolved  to  erect  a  statue  to  the  memory  of  the 
murdered  patriot.  Accordingly  the  proper  arrangements 
were  made,  and  in  due  time,  the  requisite  funds  being  se- 
cured, a  design  prepared  by  Randolph  Rogers,  an  eminent 
American  sculptor  resident  in  Rome,  was  approved,  and 
an  order  given  to  him  for  its  execution.  After  such  de- 
lays as  seem  inevitable  to  such  work,  the  model  was  com- 
pleted and  sent  to  Munich,  where  it  was  cast  with  the 
utmost  care  in  the  principal  foundry  of  that  art-re- 
nowned capital.  The  question  of  location  now  became 
one  of  no  little  interest,  and  various  sites  on  public 
thoroughfares  were  suggested,  some  of  which  were  very 
favorably  regarded.  Indeed,  the  intersection  of  Girard 
avenue  and  Broad  street  was  at  one  time  chosen,  and  the 
municipal  legislation  required  for  the  purpose  was  ob- 
tained. Subsequently,  however,  this  decision  was  recon- 
sidered, and  as  a  result  of  frequent  interviews  between  a 
committee  of  the  Monument  Association  and  a  committee 
of  the  Park  Commissioners,  an  eligible  position  in  the 
Park  was  selected.  Of  the  wisdom  of  this  choice  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  On  a  broad  plateau,  ultimately  to  be- 
come the  chief  resort  of  pedestrians ;  not  far  distant  from 
what  is  now  and  must  always  continue  to  be  a  main  en- 
trance to  the  Park ;  convenient  to  its  principal  drive ;  in 
full  view  from  both  sides  of  the  Schuylkill  as  well  as  from 
the  great  railroads  in  the  vicinity,  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive a  situation  more  conspicuous  in  itself  or  more  ap- 
propriate and  picturesque  in  its  surroundings.  The  site 
settled,  the  monument  was  formally  presented  to  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  through  the  following  letter  of  Provost 
Stille,  President  of  the  Monument  Association : 
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No.  1505  Walnut  Street,  September  8,  1871. 
Hon.  Morton  McMichael, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Fairmormt  Park  : 

Dear  Sir: — The  monument  erected  by  the  Lincoln 
Monument  Association  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  upon  the  site  provided  for  it  by  the  Com- 
missioners, in  Fairmount  Park,  is  now  near]}-  completed, 
and  it  is  proposed  that  it  should  be  publicly  inaugurated 
or  unveiled  within  a  short  period. 

In  view  of  this  early  completion  of  the  monument,  and 
of  its  location  within  the  Park  limits,  the  Association 
lias  instructed  me  formally  to  transfer  the  monument  to 
the  charge  of  the  Commissioners  of  Fairmount  Park,  as 
trustees  of  the  public,  as  being  only  from  them  that  it 
may  receive  that  care  which  is  essential  to  its  preservation 
as  a  work  of  art,  and  as  an  expression  of  the  patriotic 
feeling  of  the  community. 

I  have  also  the  honor,  on  behalf  of  the  Association,  to 
invite  the  Commissioners  of  the  Park  to  be  present  at  the 
ceremony  of  the  public  inauguration  of  the  monument, 
which  is  appointed  to  take  place  on  Friday,  September 
22d,  at  three  P.  M. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

C.  J.   STILLE, 

President. 
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The  day  adopted  for  the  formal  unveiling  of  the  statue 
was  the  anniversary  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  first  proclamation  of 
emancipation.  To  give  eclat  to  the  occasion  various  func- 
tionaries connected  with  the  national  and  State  Govern- 
ments, the  corporate  authorities  of  the  city,  literary  and 
scientific  bodies,  and  a  number  of  citizens  distinguished 
by  services  and  merit  were  invited  to  attend.  The  entire 
volunteer  force  of  the  first  military  division  paraded,  and 
numerous  command eries  of  the  Knights  Templars,  in 
their  gorgeous  costumes,  also  assisted. 

In  the  supplement  to  this  report  will  be  found  accounts 
of  the  ceremonies,  taken  from  the  public  journals,  to 
which  attention  is  directed.  These  supply  so  amply  all 
the  particulars,  that  nothing  more  need  be  added  here 
than  to  say  that  the  opportunity  thus  given  furnished 
abundant  proof  of  the  extraordinary  capacity  and  adapta- 
bility of  the  Park  for  grand  and  imposing  displays.  ISTo 
one  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present  on  that  bright 
autumnal  afternoon  can  willingly  forget  what  was  then  wit- 
nessed. The  sloping  acclivities,  rich  with  verdure,  which 
stretch  and  rise  toward  the  southeastern  boundary  of  the 
Park,  their  sides  occupied  by  gaily  attired  women  and 
children,  and  their  summits  crowned  with  fully  equipped 
batteries  of  artillery  ;  the  spacious  plain  between  the  river 
and  the  foot  of  the  incline  covered  with  a  dense  mass  of 
intelligent  and  happy  looking  people  of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes,  among  whom  regiment  after  regiment  passed  with 
measured  tread  to  blare  of  trumpet  and  beat  of  drum, 
sabres  of  cavalry  and  bayonets  of  infantry  alike  flashing 
in  the  genial  sunlight ;  the  natural  terraces,  leading  by 
sinuous  paths  to  the  crest  of  Lemon  Hill,  from  whose 
glades  of   evergreen   gay   groups   gazed   on  the  spirited 
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spectacle  below;  the  Schuylkill  dotted  with  glittering 
barges  and  spanned  by  shapely  bridges;  the  busy  city 
close  at  hand,  its  long  lines  of  massive  structures  relieved 
by  turret  and  spire  and  dome ;  all  these  combined  to  con- 
stitute a  picture  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  match,  and 
of  its  kind,  impossible  to  surpass. 

The  experience  of  former  years  having  satisfied  the 
Commissioners  that  a  spacious  building  for  the  reception 
and  entertainment  of  visitors  was  not  only  desirable  but 
indispensable,  directions  were  given  to  the  Chief  Engineer 
to  submit  plans  and  estimates  ;  and  these  being  approved, 
the  Pavilion,  at  Belmont,  was  commenced  and  carried 
forward  to  completion.  This  building,  45  feet  in  width 
by  80  in  length,  is  extremely  well  adapted  to  the  uses  for 
which  it  is  intended.  Ample  in  extent,  convenient  in 
arrangement,  attractive  in  appearance,  it  supplies  a  want 
that  was  greatly  felt,  and  adds  a  feature  that  improves 
the  landscape.  It  was  formally  opened  on  the  evening  of 
the  da}-  set  apart  for  the  dedication  of  the  Lincoln  Monu- 
ment, when  over  two  hundred  of  the  most  honored  of  the 
citizens  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  united  in  a  private  sub- 
scription for  the  purpose,  and  several  of  the  distinguished 
strangers  who  had  participated  in  the  preceding  ceremo- 
nial, sat  down  to  a  sumptuous  repast  prepared  by  Mr. 
Proskauer.  The  Mayor  of  the  city  presided  on  the  occa. 
sion,  which,  while  its  festive  requirements  were  liberally 
fulfilled,  was  maiuly  devoted  to  a  friendly  interchange  of 
sentiment  on  topics  affecting  the  interests  of  the  city. 
The  value  of  meetings  like  this  can  be  best  appreciated 
by  those  who  have  joined  in  them  and  realized  how  well 
they  serve  to  strengthen  and  consolidate  propositions  for 
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municipal  advancement  and  general  improvement.  Ex- 
cept under  some  strong  motive  people  will  not  gather  in 
the  close  and  stifling  rooms  of  ordinary  hotels,  and  hence 
meetings  of  this  sort  have  not  been  so  frequent  as  they 
should  have  been.  But  with  the  accommodations  now 
presented  in  the  Fark,  superadded  to  the  inducements  of 
a  drive  through  its  beautiful  grounds,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  its  healthful  and  invigorating  atmosphere,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  they  will  be  as  frequent  as  they  are  sure  to 
prove  beneficial.  It  is  not  in  this  respect  alone  that  the 
Pavilion  is  to  be  made  useful.  For  public  receptions  it 
offers  rare  facilities,  as  was  demonstrated  on  a  recent  occa- 
sion when  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis,  of  Russia,  was  enter- 
tained there.  Months  before,  when  the  Master  Mechanics' 
Railway  Association — a  body  composed  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  highly  skilled  artisans  from  all  sections  of 
the  country — partook  of  a  banquet  on  the  same  spot,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  provide  a  great  tent  for  the  pur- 
pose of  temporary  shelter,  and  it  was  partly  owing  to  this 
fact  that  the  Pavilion  was  erected.  From  this  time  for- 
ward it  will  be  in  constant  demand.  The  Commissioners 
of  the  Centennial  Exposition  who  have  been  summoned 
to  meet  in  Philadelphia  on  the  4th  of  March  proximo, 
will,  of  course,  sit  there  during  a  portion  of  their  sessions, 
and  to  the  frequent  delegations  which  may  be  expected  to 
visit  us  in  connection  with  this  subject  during  the  inter- 
vening years,  it  will  prove  acceptable  both  for  discussion 
and  recreation. 

Many  years  ago,  at  the  intersection  of  Old  York  road 
and  Xicetown  lane,  there  was  a  tract  of  land,  previously 
occupied  as  a  trotting  course,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
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Hunting  Park.  As  this  lay  on  one  of  the  principal 
thoroughfares  leading  northward,  and  was  in  close  con- 
tiguity to  Broad  street,  as  marked  on  the  city  plan,  it 
attracted  the  attention  of  persons  interested  in  the  growth 
of  that  section  as  an  eligible  site  for  a  public  pleasure 
ground.  The  tract  itself  contained  about  forty  acres ; 
and  as  a  wealthy  land-owner  in  the  vicinity  encouraged 
an  opinion  that  upon  his  demise  he  would  add  to  it  an 
hundred  or  more  acres,  if  the  whole  could  be  dedicated 
to  the  use  referred  to,  it  was  purchased  by  private  funds, 
contributed  by  gentlemen  who  afterward  presented  it  to 
the  city,  on  condition  that  it  should  be  kept  forever  open 
and  in  proper  repair.  Accordingly  it  was  taken  possession 
of  by  the  municipal  authorities,  laid  out  and  planted,  and 
otherwise  prepared  for  its  proposed  destination.  But  cir- 
cumstances occurred  to  change  the  purpose — if  he  had 
ever  entertained  such — of  the  anticipated  donor  of  the 
adjoining  ground, and  the  donation  was  never  made;  and, 
moreover,  financial  troubles  and  the  Avar  of  the  rebellion 
rendered  it  inexpedient  to  expend  upon  what  was 
already  held  airy  considerable  amount;  and  so,  except 
in  the  wa}*  of  protection  from  intrusion  or  damage,  but 
little  care  was  bestowed  on  it.  Becently,  however,  in 
consequence  of  the  rapidly  advancing  population  and 
improvement  in  that  direction,  attention  has  been  freshly 
drawn  to  it,  and  b}~  an  act  of  Assembly  approved  May 
loth,  1871,  it  is  provided  "that  the  management  of 
Hunting  Park  is  hereby  transferred  and  committed  to 
the  Commissioners  of  Fairmount  Park,  who  shall  be 
authorized  and  recpuired  to  take  charge  of  the  same,  and 
lay  out,  enclose,  plant  and  adorn  the  same  ;  and  who  shall 
possess  and  exercise  the  like  powers  and  authorities,  in 
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every  particular,  over  the  said  Hunting  Park,  as  now, 
by  existing  laws,  or  hereafter,  by  such  as  may  be  passed, 
they  now  have,  or  may  hereafter  come  to  have,  over  Fair- 
mount  Park."  By  the  second  section  of  the  same  act  it 
is  further  provided  that  "  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful 
for  said  Commissioners  to  survey,  locate,  lay  out  and 
establish  an  avenue  which  shall  not  be  less  than  one 
hundred  feet  in  width,  which  shall  extend  from  Hunting 
Park  to  Fairmount  Park,  connecting  the  two  Parks 
together  at  such  points  as  the  Commissioners  aforesaid 
may  think  best,  and  all  and  singular  the  provisions  of 
existing  laws  relating  to  Fairmount  Park  concerning  the 
mode  of  acquiring  possession  of  land  and  of  the  title  to 
land,  are  hereby  extended  to  the  land  and  property 
necessary,  in  the  judgment  of  said  Commissioners,  to  be 
required  in  order  to  the  laying  out  and  establishment  of 
said  avenue,"  &e.,  &e.  And  by  the  third  section  of  the 
same  act,  it  is  still  further  provided  that  "  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Councils  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  from 
time  to  time,  on  the  request  of  said  Commissioners,  to 
provide  such  moneys  as  the  said  Commissioners  may 
require  for  the  proper  execution  of  the  duties  imposed  on 
them  by  this  act."  Under  these  several  provisions  the 
Commissioners  have  assumed  the  management  of  Hunt- 
ing Park  ;  have  raised  a  standing  committee  of  their  body 
to  exercise  especial  supervision  over  it,  and  have  employed 
the  necessary  laboring  force  to  put  and  keep  it  in  order. 
They  have  also  directed  their  engineers  to  "survey" 
the  avenue  designated,  with  a  view  to  such  future 
action  as  events  may  show  to  be  expedient,  and  have 
asked  and  obtained  from  your  honorable  bodies  a  small, 
but,  for    the   present,  sufficient  appropriation   to   secure 
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these  objects.  As  Hunting  Park  is  already  stocked  with 
trees  of  ample  size,  many  of  them  of  rare  varieties,  the 
Commissioners  believe  that  at  a  comparatively  trifling 
cost  it  may  be  speedily  converted  into  an  agreeable  place 
of  resort  and  recreation  for  the  constantly  accumulating 
numbers  who  reside  near  it,  and  that  in  the  not  very  far 
distant  future,  when  it  shall  be  completely  environed  by 
blocks  of  dwellings,  besides  its  general  attractiveness,  it 
will  perform  a  most  valuable  sanitary  function. 

The  two  fine  colossal  groups,  representing  Pegasus 
under  different  forms — referred  to  in  a  former  report  as 
having  been  secured  for  the  Park  through  the  personal 
efforts  of  Mr.  Bobert  H.  Gratz,  and  paid  for  by  himself 
and  other  liberal-spirited  citizens- — reached  their  destina- 
tion in  safety,  and  have  been  temporarily  placed  in  the 
grounds  adjoining  the  Park  offices  at  Belmont.  At  some 
future  period,  when  they  can  be  disposed  at  a  proper 
elevation  and  with  suitable  accessories,  these  will  con- 
stitute very  striking  and  impressive  examples  of  orna- 
mentation ;  and,  even  in  their  present  position,  they 
invite  and  repay  the  attention  of  lovers  of  art.  And 
here  is  a  good  opportunity  to  state  that,  while  regretting 
that  the  condition  of  the  public  treasury  has  not  been 

*  The  names  of  the  parties  who,  along  with  Sir.  Gratz,  contributed 
the  funds  necessary  for  the  purchase  are  :  Anspach  &  Stanton,  SI.  W. 
Baldwin's  Estate,  SI.  Baird  &  Co.,  A.  E.  Borie,  George  Bullock, 
George  W,  Childs,  E.  W.  Clark  &  Co.,  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.,  II.  Disston 
&  Suns,  Thomas  Dolan,  A.  J.  Drexel,  J.  G.  Fell,  II.  C.  Gibson,  A.  D. 
Jessup,  Merrick  &  Sons,  Fairman  FiOgers,  J.  F.  Smith,  Thomas 
Sparks,  J.  W.  Starr  <k  Co.,  W.  Weightman,  Charles  Wheeler,  R.  D. 
Wood  &  Co. 
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such  as  to  warrant  them  in  commencing  the  erection  of 
the  grand  Art  Gallery,  which  your  honorable  bodies  so 
wisely  suggested  and  sanctioned,  the  Commissioners  have 
made  arrangements  for  the  reception  and  preservation  of 
whatever  meritorious  works  in  painting  or  sculpture  may 
be  presented,  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  formation  of 
valuable  collections.  For  this  purpose  they  have  set 
apart  portions  of  the  mansion  at  Lemon  Hill  and  that 
at  Mount  Pleasant,  where  they  may  be  seen  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  at  the  same  time  protected  from  all 
liability  to  injury. 

The  Commissioners  have  already  declared  their  inten- 
tion to  confine  their  expenditures  within  the  narrowest 
limits  a  gradual  development  of  the  Park  will  admit. 
It  would,  however,  in  their  judgment,  be  false  economy 
to  arrest  improvements  now  in  progress  which  are  essen- 
tial to.  bring  the  various  parts  of  the  Park  into  close 
relation.  Of  this  kind  they  may  mention,  by  way  of 
illustration,  the  road  projected  and  parti}*  completed 
along  the  river  front  of  Laurel  Hill,  intended  to  pass 
through  Falls  Village,  and  thus  open  a  route  that  will 
make  a  circuit  of  the  East  and  West  Park,  free  from  the 
inconvenience  and  discomfort  of  traversing  any  part  of 
the  public  highways,  obstructed  by  heavy  traffic  and 
street  passenger  cars.  Other  similar  cases  might  be  men- 
tioned, but  this  will  suffice  to  demonstrate  that  an  indis- 
criminate suspension  of  the  efforts  to  open  the  Park  to 
the  whole  people  would  be  short-sighted  policy,  and,  if 
done  under  the  idea  that  it  would  save  money  to  the 
treasury,  would  defeat  the  end  it  proposed  to  accom- 
plish. 
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The  Commissioners  renew  their  warning  as  to  the  in- 
security of  G-irard  Avenue  Bridge. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

I3y  order  of  the  Commissioners, 

MORTON  McMICIIAEL, 

President. 

January  31,  1872. 
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Hon.   MORTON    McMICHAEL, 

President  Fairmount  Park  Commission: 

Sir  : — ISTo  previous  year  in  the  brief  history  of  the  Park 
has  been  marked  by  greater  activity,  in  all  departments, 
than  is  exhibited  in  the  records  of  1871. 

The  multiplicity  of  objects  that  have  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  Commission  and  its  officers,  is  attested  bv 
the  number  of  written  reports,  amounting  to  142,  that  the 
Chief  Engineer  has  had  the  honor  to  present,  mostly  in  re- 
sponse to  resolutions  of  instruction  or  inquiry,  originating 
in  the  Commission. 

The  works  of  construction  carried  on  during  the  year, 
embrace  the  completion  of  the  various  improvements  that 
were  in  progress  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year,  and 
several  others  designed  and  commenced  during  this  season. 
In  the  Old  Park, the  surfacing  of  the  drive  from  Green  street 
entrance  to  Grirard  avenue,  was  completed  early  in  the 
spring,  and  has  proved  satisfactory  under  the  continuous 
travel  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  when  kept  properly 
moistened  by  rain  or  the  sprinkling  carts.  A  short  branch 
30  feet  in  width  has  been  opened  from  this  drive  to  the 
Coates  street  gate.  The  drive  from  the  forebay  to  Willow 
circle  has  been  graded,  covered  with  gravel  and  provided 
with  drainage  at  subgrades  according  to  the  first  design, 
and  where  it  unites  with  the  main  drive  near  the  "Willow 
circle  the  whole  open  space  has  been  graded  so  that  the 
surface  water  can  escape,  and  is  now  covered  with  gravel 
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throughly  compacted.  The  intersection  of  the  main  drive 
with  the  Lemon  Hill  drive  was  covered  with  cinder  and 
gravel,  and  the  adjoining  hill  drive  regraded  and  grav- 
elled. The  drive  in  front  of  the  boat  houses  was  put  in 
good  condition,  and  silt  basins  built  with  drains  crossing 
the  drive  and  leading  into  the  river.  Near  the  skating 
club  house,  100  feet  of  experimental  surfacing  was  laid, 
consisting  of  8  inches  depth  of  cinder  covered  with  2 
inches  of  clay.  The  steepest  portion  of  the  upper  walk 
leading  from  Coates  street  to  the  hill  top,  and  thence  to 
the  Mineral  spring,  was  surfaced  with  a  Yon  Tagen  con- 
crete, composed  of  coal  tar  asphalt,  and  iron  cinder.  The 
other  walks  through  these  grounds  were  underdrained  and 
dressed  to  subgrade  with  red  gravel. 

Extensions  of  these  walks  have  been  opened  leading  to 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  Old  Park  at  Girard  avenue  : 
one  of  them  passing  along  the  eastern  margin  upon  the 
line  of  the  old  narrow  drive,  with  a  branch  to  the  Brown 
street  gate,  where  the  stone  steps  have  been  removed,  and 
the  approach  made  by  a  winding  path.  Another  walk  12 
feet  wide,  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  principal  drive  con- 
necting the  Lemon  Hill  terraces  with  Sedgely  walk. 

Immediately  after  the  removal  of  the  Park  offices  from 
the  Eialto  House,  that  building  was  taken  down,  and  the 
ground  it  had  occupied  was  graded  to  correspond  with  its 
surroundings  and  seeded  with  grass.  From  the  slopes  of 
the  mound  east  of  the  Eialto  House,  which  had  been 
graded  and  laid  down  with  grass  the  preceding  autumn, 
a  rock}-  ledge  near  the  base  was  removed,  and  the  lawns 
cleared  off  and  rolled.  The  extensive  fiat  of  low  ground 
in  front  of  this  building  was  filled  up  with  an  average 
depth  of  3  feet  of  soil  brought  in  from  city  streets,  at  no 
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other  cost  than  that  of  levelling.  It  is  to  be  farther  raised 
and  fertilized  with  river  silt,  which  will  bring;  its  surface 
above  the  highest  recorded  flood  level.  The  lawn  sur- 
rounding the  flower-beds  at  the  foot  of  Lemon  Hill,  has 
been  regraded  and  filled  up  with  river  silt,  and  similar 
work  was  done  upon  the  borders  near  the  Parrish  street 
gate,  at  the  Sedgely  Bell  tree,  the  Sedgely  spring,  and  in 
the  various  recesses  along  the  shore  drive  from  Turtle 
Rock  to  Girard  avenue.  A  rustic  guard  fence  was  placed 
along  the  edge  of  the  Sedgely  rock,  to  protect  visitors 
from  a  dangerous  approach  to  its  precipitous  margin. 

As  soon  as  the  erection  of  the  Lincoln  monument  was 
completed  by  the  contractor  upon  the  spot  selected  by  the 
committee  of  donors,  the  grounds  immediately  around  it 
were  graded  and  put  in  order  for  the  ceremony  of  unveil- 
ing, which  took  place  on  the  22d  of  September. 

The  drainage  system  of  the  Old  Park  has  been  extended 
during  the  year,  to  embrace  the  drive  from  the  forebay  to 
"Willow  circle,  the  drive  in  front  of  the  boat  houses,  the 
new  footwalks,  and  the  slopes  of  Lemon  Hill.  Old  basins 
and  pipes  found  to  be  inadequate,  were  replaced  by  others 
more  capacious;  and  at  certain  points  where  experience 
showed  their  need,  new  inlets  were  introduced.  Xo 
changes  in  the  mode  of  constructing  basins  or  drains 
were  found  necessary,  except  that  in  some  cases  larger 
grate  openings  were  adopted,  and  side  inlets  were  found 
to  be  superior  to  the  horizontal  gratings  in  small  basins 
on  footwalks. 

During  the  months  of  June  and  July  sudden  rain-falls 
of  unusual  quantity  occurred  and  put  the  drains  to  a 
severe  test.  Xone  were  over-taxed,  except  the  temporary 
wooden  trunk  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Coates  street  entrance. 
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The  immense  volume  of  water  from  the  water  shed  east 
of  the  Heading  Railroad,  on  territory  outside  the  Park 
limits,  proved  too  much  for  the  trunk,  and  bursting 
through  at  the  sides  and  bottom  forced  a  passage  beneath 
it,  washed  away  the  deep  basin  at  the  head  of  the  brick 
sewer  leading  to  the  river,  and  choked  the  latter  with  sil+ 
and  debris  for  a  distance  of  several  hundred  feet.  The 
basin  was  rebuilt  in  a  more  massive  manner  irivino;  it 
ample  strength  to  resist  a  much  greater  strain. 

The  city  authorities  have  since  provided  a  large  inlet  at 
Pennsylvania  avenue  and  Perot  street,  by  which  the  Park 
drainage  system  is  much  relieved.  Several  openings  were 
made  to  facilitate  the  cleaning  of  the  choked  sewer,  which 
were  afterwards  built  up  as  manholes.  In  addition  to  this 
work  the  River  road  from  Turtle  Pock  to  Girard  Ave- 
nue Bridge,  has  been  provided  with  ample  drainage,  and 
the  Cedar  Spring  Valley  drains  have  been  extended  by 
means  of  a  two  feet  sewer  of  brick,  laid  on  a  wooden  cra- 
dle through  the  soft  bed  of  river  silt. 

At  Sedgely  spring  a  three  feet  brick  sewer  receives  and 
discharges  into  the  river  the  drainage  from  the  adjacent 
portion  of  the  Sedgely  drive. 

Above  the  tunnel  the  permanent  drains  and  basins  have 
been  put  down  at  much  additional  expense,  arising  from 
their  being;  in  rock  excavation. 

The  new  iron  fountain  at  the  Mineral  spring  was  placed 
in  position  toward  the  close  of  the  year,  giving  more 
convenient  access  to  the  healing  waters,  than  did  the  tem- 
porary arrangement  of  pipe  and  faucet,  or  the  former  un- 
tidy dipping  in  the  basin.  The  supply  at  the  new  site  is 
uninterrupted,  and  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  water 
are  believed  to  be  unimpaired  by  the  removal.     An  iron 
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fountain  with  three  press  clown  faucets  was  put  up  near 
the  fish  pond.  It  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  old 
Lemon  Hill  Spring  through  a  block  tin  pipe  that  is  free 
from  the  unwholesome  action  to  which  lead  pipe  is  sub- 
ject, thus  securing  a  constant  flow  of  cool  and  palatable 
water. 

Two  other  iron  drinking  fountains  have  been  put  up, 
one  at  Sedgely  and  the  other  at  the  Elm  Tree,  near  the  site 
of  the  Humboldt  monument. 

In  the  Lemon  Hill  mansion  the  elliptical  front  room 
has  been  suitably  furnished  for  the  use  of  the  Commission 
and  its  committees.  The  Sedgely  office  building  has  been 
fitted  up  as  a  guard  station,  to  be  occupied  by  the  sergeant 
and  officers  on  duty  in  the  old  and  East  Parks. 

Along  the  river  shore  of  this  Park  the  dredger  has  been 
kept  at  work  for  several  months,  and  has  taken  out  and 
loaded  upon  scows  some  30,000  cubic  yards  of  silt,  which 
was  deposited  by  wheelbarrows  at  distances  varying  from 
150  to  600  feet  from  the  shore.  The  extraction  of  the 
heavy  oak  piling  that  so  much  obstructs  the  river  now  in 
front  of  the  boat  club  houses,  was  continued  and  230 
sticks  of  timber  have  been  drawn  out  by  the  dredger,  some 
of  which  had  penetrated  to  the  depth  of  30  feet  into  the 
mud  of  the  river  bed.  As  the  cost  of  dumping  and  grad- 
ing the  silt  on  shore  forms  much  the  largest  part  of  the 
expense  of  this  important  work,  arrangements  Avere  made 
for  a  new  dredger  ordered  late  in  the  season,  to  be  con- 
structed with  a  stronger  frame  and  greater  lift,  so  as  to 
adapt  it  to  loading  silt  into  cars  running  upon  rail  tracks 
that  rest  upon  scows  and  convey  their  loads  to  the  dump- 
ing ground  upon  portable  tracks,  without  the  cost  of 
wheeling  by  hand.     Three  new  scows  of  extra  strength 
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and  size  have  been  prepared  for  carrying  the  railway  car?, 
and  the  landing  slip  is  in  the  course  of  construction. 
With  these  facilities  the  cost  of  handling  silt  will  proba- 
bly be  much  diminished. 

The  drive  on  the  margin  of  the  river  from  Turtle  Rock 
to  Girard  Avenue  Bridge  was  straightened,  widened,  and 
raised  to  a  grade  of  7  feet  above  the  ordinary  surface  of 
the  river.  After  the  requisite  consolidation  and  culvert 
drainage,  it  was  surfaced  with  gravel  and  opened  as  a 
temporary  approach  to  the  tunnel  through  Promontory 
Rock.  A  rough  wall  of  stone  built  along  the  river 
edge  to  keep  the  fresh  filling  in  place,  is  to  be  covered 
with  a  broad  embankment  of  river  silt,  which  will  be 
raised  above  flood  level  and  sown  with  grass  seed  and 
planted  with  trees  and  shrubbery. 

The  creek  that  flows  into  the  Schuylkill  beneath  Girard 
Avenue  Bridge  is  carried  under  the  drive  in  a  brick 
culvert,  8  feet  in  diameter  and  74  feet  long ;  the  outlet 
toward  the  river  is  finished  with  curved  cut  stone  wing 
walls.  An  open  inlet  to  the  Schuylkill  Water  Works, 
that  intersects  the  drive  embankment,  is  crossed  upon  a 
temporary  wooden  bridge,  which  will  be  replaced  by  a 
solid  road  when  the  improvements  at  the  Water  Works 
are  completed.  The  heading  of  the  tunnel,  which  was 
progressing  at  the  date  of  the  last  Annual  Keport,  was 
driven  from  both  ends  until  the  9th  of  March,  when  the 
cuttings  mot  and  made  an  opening  through  the  work. 
After  this  the  quarrying  of  the  bottom  benches  was  car- 
ried on  chiefly  from  one  end,  in  conformity  with  the 
natural  structure  of  the  rock.  B}*  the  3d  of  July  the 
floor  was  graded  to  a  level  that  permitted  the  passage  of 
carriages,  by  which  it  has  been  used  since  that  time,  with 
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occasional  interruptions  to  allow  the  finishing  work  for 
the  side  drainage  to  proceed.  The  contractor  has  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  the  proper  lines  of  the  arched  roof 
and  side  walls  with  remarkable  accuracy,  and  the  apparent 
soundness  and  toughness  of  the  rock  gives  promise  that  it 
will  probably  continue  perfect  without  any  lining  of  ma- 
sonry. A  few  transversa  seams  near  the  crown  of  the 
arch,  are  revealed  by  a  percolation  of  small  quantities  of 
water  after  rain  storms,  the  disagreeable  dripping  of  which 
may  probably  be  stopped  by  grouting  the  top  surface  of 
the  rock  with  cement  and  puddle  clay.  This  has  been 
done  upon  a  part  of  the  surface,  but  the  work  has  not 
yet  reached  all  the  top  openings  of  the  seams.  To  pro- 
duce a  regular  face  over  each  portal  of  the  tunnel  lines 
were  marked  upon  the  rock,  concentric  with  the  curves 
of  the  arch,  and  three  feet  above  them,  and  drill-holes 
were  inserted  along  them  at  intervals  of  about  eighteen 
inches  inclined  about  45°  to  the  axis  of  the  tunnel ;  these 
were  charged  with  explosive  cartridges  and  fired  simul- 
taneously by  an  electric  spark.  Quite  regular  and  satis- 
factory outlines  were  produced  by  the  resulting  fracture. 
Where  the  rock  excavation  on  the  northern  approach  to 
the  tunnel  came  in  contact  with  the  foundation  of  a  pier 
of  the  Connecting  Railroad  Bridge,  it  was  carefully 
trimmed  to  a  vertical  surface  and  faced  with  a  substantial 
wall  of  rock  range  work. 

A  provisional  approach  to  the  East  Park,  from  the 
northern  outlet  of  the  tunnel,  is  made  by  curving  east- 
ward upon  a  rising  grade  of  5  feet  in  a  hundred  and  con- 
necting with  Mifflin  lane  at  the  point  where  it  crosses  the 
Reading  Railroad  at  grade.  By  widening  Mifflin  lane 
and  reducing  its  maximum  gradient  it   was  adapted  to 
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form  part  of  the  summer  drive  of  the  East  Park,  which, 
after  following  the  lane  for  a  short  distance,  bends  north- 
ward and  by  a  winding  course  passes  near  the  wooded 
crest  of  the  river  hills,  over  the  grounds  of  Mount  Pleas- 
ant, Rockland,  Ormiston,  Edgely,  "Woodford  and  Straw- 
berry Hill,  to  an  outlet  on  Ridge  avenue,  adjacent  to  the 
Robin  Hood.  B3*  its  winding  course  the  drive  is  made  to 
pass  around  the  heads  of  all  the  ravines  that  cut  the  river 
bluffs,  and  to  maintain  a  nearly  level  surface  while  travers- 
ing tracts  of  broken  ground  which  present  varied  views, 
embracing  broad  areas  of  level  turf  on  one  hand,  and  pic- 
turesque river  scenery  on  the  other.  At  several  points 
through  openings  in  the  marginal  forest,  the  drives  upon 
the  hiffh  grounds  of  the  "West  Park  are  brought  into  the 
picture.  One  of  these  openings  is  at  Edgely,  where  the 
drive  is  expanded  into  a  concourse  of  10,800  square  feet, 
from  which  a  grand  view  of  the  river  and  West  Park  is 
obtained.  At  Strawberry  Hill  is  a  terminal  circle,  con- 
nected with  the  outlet  to  Ridge  avenue.  There  is  also  an 
outlet  in  front  of  Woodford  and  another  at  Thirty-third 
street.  Care  was  taken  not  to  disturb  the  fine  old  forest 
trees,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  sudden  turns  in  the 
line.  In  a  few  instances  trees  were  left  standing  within 
the  road  lines,  and  the  drive  opened  out  so  as  to  give 
ample  space  for  passing  on  each  side. 

At  several  shaded  spots,  hitching  posts  were  set  for  the 
accommodation  of  visitors  who  might  desire  to  alight  and 
enjoy  a  stroll  through  the  neighboring  groves.  A  part  of 
Thirty-third  street,  extending  from  Ridge  avenue  south- 
ward to  the  line  of  Columbia  avenue,  was  opened  to  a 
width  of  100  feet,  one-half  taken  from  the  Park  ground-. 
and  was  graded  for  travel  along  the  middle,  50  feet  of  its 
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width.     By  this  route,  in  connection  with  the   summer 
drive,  a  complete  circuit  is  made  through  the  East  Park. 
The  whole  length  of  the  drives  here  opened  is  4^  miles,  of 
widths  varying  from  30  to  50  feet,  so  as  to  conform  to  the 
shape  of  the  ground  without  costly  grading,  and  to  the 
spaces  between   the   trees.      Box   drains  have  been  con- 
structed throughout,  and  a  light  coating  of  gravel  was 
applied  as  a  surfacing  on  the  greater  part  of  the  distance. 
The  grading,  paving,  and  curbing  of  Ridge  avenue  to 
the  intersection  of  Dauphin  street  included  the  frontage 
of  land  outside  the  Park  lines  that  had  been  purchased  by 
the  Commission    in  conjunction   with    part  of  the  same 
tract  lying  within  the  Park  limits.     The  footway  along 
this   front  was  graded  and   paved  at  the  expense  of  the 
Land  Purchase  fund.     The  grading  and    paving  of  the 
sidewalk  cut  off  the  connection  of  Log  lane  with  Ridge 
avenue,  but   the   line    of  travel  was    restored  by  way  of 
Thirty-third  and  Dauphin  streets. 

Simultaneously  with  the  construction  of  the  drives, 
numerous  bridle  paths  and  walks  were  opened  through 
the  more  secluded  parts  of  the  East  Park.  By  making 
use  of  the  old  farm  roads,  a  very  attractive  ride  has  been 
made  with  but  little  labor.  Entering  the  woods  from 
the  southeast  side  of  Mifflin  lane  near  the  railroad  cross- 
ing, it  rises  gradually  to  the  summit  where  it  crosses 
Mifflin  lane,  and  descends  to  Fountain  Green  and  thence 
passes  to  Mount  Pleasant  and  Rockland ;  from  Rockland 
it  leads  to  the  river  shore  and  Ormiston  Glen,  and  winds 
up  the  northern  slope  of  the  glen  to  Edgely  and  Straw- 
berry Hill. 

a"  narrow  ledge  was  cut  in  the  rock  below  Edgely  for  a 
river  path  which  is  used  both  by  pedestrians  and  eques- 
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trians  from  Ormiston  to  Strawberry  landing.  The  ancient 
trees  that  overhang  these  forest  roads  make  an  agreeable 
shade  along  nearly  the  whole  distance  which  preserves  a 
pleasantly  cool  atmosphere  even  in  summer.  Several 
streams  are  crossed,  some  by  fords  and  some  by  rustic 
bridges;  and  at  Fountain  Green  and  Ormiston  Glen  place? 
have  been  arranged  for  watering  horses. 

The  strip  of  ground  along  the  river  between  Connecting 
Railroad  and  Columbia  Bridge  has  been  rendered  accessible 
by  a  bridle  path  from  Mifflin  lane  to  Mount  Pleasant,  with 
an  outlet  either  by  Log  lane  or  Columbia  Bridge  ;  a  small 
branch  at  Fountain  Green  connects  it  with  the  other 
bridle  path  by  crossing  the  railroad  at  grade.  The  bridle 
path  is  15  feet  wide,  and  has  been  constructed  with  care,  at 
an  elevation  mostly  above  high  flood.  Although  not  wide 
enough  for  general  travel,  it  is  sufficient  for  two  carriages 
to  pass.  It  has  been  coated  with  six  inches  of  gravel. 
These  bridle  paths,  constructed  through  the  East  Park, 
measure  three  miles  in  length. 

Between  Strawberry  Landing  and  Laurel  Hill  Landing. 
a  bridle  path  was  opened  for  travel  in  August,  approach- 
able at  the  north  by  the  public  road  that  leads  from  the 
binding  to  Ridge  avenue,  and  at  the  south  by  the  Straw- 
berry Hill  quarry  road.  The  old  road  through  South 
Laurel  Hill  required  but  little  work  of  graduation ;  two 
small  streams  are  crossed  upon  rustic  bridges,  one  of  them 
nearest  the  landing  having  a  width  of  40  feet.  Much 
greater  difficulties  were  encountered  in  constructing  the 
ride  north  of  the  landing.  The  rocky  projections  were 
very  precipitous,  extending  in  several  places  to  the  water's 
edge.  Except  at  these  projecting  cliffs,  the  trees  along 
the  shore  were  sufficient  to  screen  the  narrow  ride.     Ii 
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the  Arnest  House  to  Ridge  avenue.  A  number  of 
excellent  springs  of  water  issue  from  the  sides  of  the 
rocky  slopes,  close  along  the  walks,  some  of  which  have 
been  fitted  up  with  stone  basins,  and  supplied  with  drink- 
ing cups. 

Landings  have  been  established  at  several  points  olong 
the  river  for  steamboats  and  for  skiffs.  A  substantial 
pier  of  timber  cribs  filled  with  stone,  was  constructed 
just  north  of  the  Columbia  Bridge,  and  is  designated 
as  Rockland  lauding;  a  small  steamboat  landing  was 
built  at  Strawberry  Hill ;  and  the  wharf  at  Laurel  Hill 
was  toru  out  to  the  level  of  low  water  and  substantially 
reconstructed.  One  of  the  skiff  landings  is  at  the  Rock- 
land pier,  where  convenient  steps  give  access  at  all 
ordinary  stages  of  water  level.  Two  others  farther  up 
stream,  one  at  Rockland  woods,  and  the  other  opposite 
Ormiston  Glen,  are  provided  with  floating  platforms 
secured  by  piles  in  the  riverbed  and  by  fastenings  to  trees 
on  shore.  At  the  outlet  of  Yfoodford  Valley,  a  skiff 
basin  was  made  by  dredging  out  the  bar  of  river  silt. 

These  improvements  in  the  East  Park  have  opened  the 
grounds  for  public  use,  and  enjoyment  to  quite  as  great  an 
extent  as  did  those  made  in  previous  years  west  of  the 
river.  They  have  been  carried  through  the  whole  extent 
of  the  Park  so  as  to  reach  all  its  attractive  points,  and 
connect  with  the  boat  landings  and  railroad  cars.  At 
Rockland  are  found  the  most  convenient  picnic  grounds 
in  the  entire  Park,  being  accessible  equally  by  water  and 
steam  cars,  and  carriages  and  within  easy  walking  dis- 
tance of  street  cars  coming  from  nearly  every  quarter  of 
the  city.  "When  the  construction  of  the  new  drive 
through  the  old  Park  made  it  advisable  to  close  the  old 
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play  grounds  from  use  by  cricketers,  a  suitable  area  was 
levelled  and  marked  out  by  stakes  in  East  Park  upon 
ground  that  is  to  be  occupied  by  the  large  storage  reser- 
voir of  the  City  Water  Works.  When  the  excavations 
for  the  reservoir  shall  advance  to  this  spot  the  ball 
players  can  be  accommodated  upon  a  broad  plateau  on 
Edgely,  which  has  been  carefully  levelled  and  seeded  with 
grass,  so  as  to  be  in  good  sod  by  next  summer. 

One  of  the  most  rugged  and  unsightly  places  in  the 
East  Park  is  found  in  the  deep  raviue  north  of  Girard 
avenue,  extending  from  the  intersection  of  Pennsylvania 
avenue  and  Thirty-second  street  to  the  Schuylkill,  at  the 
foot  of  Girard  Avenue  Bridge.  To  till  up  this  hollow  to 
a  proper  grade  for  future  Park  improvements  will  require 
many  thousand  cubic  yards  of  material,  which  may  be 
procured  at  a  minimum  cost  by  permitting  the  place  to 
become  for  a  time  a  common  dumping  ground.  Before 
this  could  be  allowed,  provision  had  to  be  made  for  an 
outlet  to  a  creek  that  has  been  sometimes  swollen  to  an 
impetuous  torrent.  For  this  purpose  a  brick  sewer  was 
constructed  660  feet  in  length  and  6  feet  in  diameter. 
Immediately  upon  the  completion  of  the  work,  large 
quantities  of  earth  were  supjDlied  from  cellar  digging  and 
street  grading,  without  other  expense  to  the  Park  than 
the  small  cost  of  supervision  and  levelling.  It  is  probable 
that  the  whole  of  the  rugged  chasm  will  be  filled  up  to 
the  required  grade  by  the  time  the  Park  improvements 
extend  to  that  vicinity. 

The  opening  of  Girard  avenue  to  its  full  width  where 
it  passes  through  the  Park,  between  the  Reading  Railroad 
and  the  River  Bridge,  and  cutting  it  down  to  grade, 
which  was  accomplished  in    conjunction    with    tha    con- 
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structiou  of  the  river  drive  embankment,  has  effected  an 
obvious  and  much  needed  improvement  on  this  important 
highway. 

Irs  further  completion  by  curbing  and  paving  will  prob- 
ably have  to  await  the  final  arrangements  for  a  new 
bridge  across  the  Schuylkill. 

A  number  of  old  buildings  that  stood  in  the  way  of 
improvements  in  the  East  Park  were  torn  down,  and  the 
grounds  they  occupied  cleared  up  and  graded.  Others 
whose  positions  do  not  interfere  with  Park  work  or  views, 
have  been  put  in  repair  and  mostly  tenanted  by  Park  em- 
ployees, whose  occupancy  adds  to  the  security  of  lonely 
spots  at  all  hours.  The  mansion  at  Mount  Pleasant  has 
been  restored  nearly  to  its  original  aspect,  which  it  was 
deemed  right  to  preserve  as  a  fine  specimen  of  Roman 
architecture. 

On  the  Wissahickon  the  work  in  progress  at  the  close 
of  the  previous  year  was  completed,  and  several  other  im- 
provements carried  out. 

The  bridge  and  culvert  at  Eittenhouse  lane  have  been 
substantially  rebuilt  and  guarded  from  the  wash  of  the 
rapid  current,  by  extensive  wing  walls,  forming  curtains 
to  the  abutments,  and  by  paving  with  rubble  stone  the  bed 
of  the  Wissahickon  creek,  in  front  of  the  culvert  outlet. 

A  retaining  wall  fifteen  feet  high,  seven  and  a  half  feet 
thick,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  feet  in  length  has 
been  constructed  to  protect  the  road  at  Dobson's  mill  race. 
The  walls  at  Red  Bridge  and  at  Edward  Megarge's  have 
been  put  in  good  repair.  The  Macadam  road  bed  was 
renewed  on  the  steep  grades  at  Greenwood  Hill,  Ritten- 
house    Culvert,  Kitchen's    Mill,    Gorgas'    Hill,  Township 
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Line  Bridge,  and  at  numerous  other  places  where  holes 
had  been  worn. 

Generally  the  line  was  straightened,  and  the  grades  re- 
duced and  regulated  on  the  sections  repaired.  A  slide 
of  rock  at  the  first  sharp  bend  above  Ridge  avenue  en- 
trance completely  blocked  up  the  drive.  After  clearing 
away  the  debris,  the  loosened  remains  of  the  projecting 
rock  were  cut  away  to  an  extent  that  much  improves  the 
road  at  this  narrow  pass. 

All  the  lateral  lanes  approaching  the  Wissahiekon, 
within  Park  limits,  were  put  in  good  repair,  and  the 
planking  of  the  bridges  was  in  many  places  renewed.  The 
"Log  Cabin"  buildings  were  removed,  and  the  grounds 
were  cleared  aud  graded.  The  drains  and  silt  basins  were 
thoroughly  cleared  and  the  gutters  put  in  good  order 
along  the  whole  line  of  the  drive. 

All  the  works  of  construction  yet  mentioned  occupy  the 
Park  grounds  east  of  the  Schuylkill.  It  remains  to  de- 
scribe those  belonging  to  the  West  Park. 

Upon  the  section  of  Lansdowne  drive,  between  Sweet 
Briar  and  Belmont  avenue,  a  distance  of  5,250  feet,  on 
which  Macadam  pavement  was  in  progress  at  the  close 
of  last  year,  the  work  was  stopped  by  the  unfavorable 
weather  in  January,  which  kept  the  contractors  back,  so 
that  it  was  not  completed  until  the  15th  of  March.  The 
surfacing  consisted  of  broken  stone  and  cinder  9  inches 
in  depth,  which  after  rolling  with  the  steam  roller,  was 
covered  with  a  coat  of  gravel  of  1  inch  thickness. 

The  whole  length  of  the  road  was  carefully  drained,  and 
the  slopes  and  lawns  on  both  sides  were  graded,  in  some 
places  to  considerable  distances  from  the  drive.  During 
the  construction  of  the  road,  the   vehicles  were   turned 
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over  a  temporary  drive  across  Lansdowne.  The  metalling 
of  Belmont  avenue,  which  was  likewise  suspended  during 
the  severe  weather  of  January,  was  completed  about  the 
end  of  February.  A  complete  system  of  drainage  was 
constructed,  and  sewers  built  to  carry  the  drainage  water 
into  a  ravine. 

A  portion   of  the  original  Lansdowne  drive    between 
Belmont  avenue  and  the  reservoir,  the  temporary  line  of 
which    did    not   conform   to   the   curvature   of  Belmont 
drive,  was  obliterated,  and  anew  drive  graded  650  feet  in 
length  and  43  feet  in  width,  completing  the  circuit  drive 
to  George's  Hill  and  Belmont.     A  part  of  this  road,  150 
feet  in  length,  was  surfaced  with  stone  and  cinder  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  the  remaining  500  feet  were  covered 
with  a  surface  of  concrete,  by  the  Vulcanite  Paving  Com- 
pany, 3  inches  in  thickness,  laid  on  a  stone   foundation 
o  inches  in  depth.     The  gutters  were  formed  of  the  same 
material,  and    seams   were    cut    across  the  road    surface 
at  every  18   feet  to  allow  of  the  shrinkage  of  this  ma- 
terial.    The  drainage  system  of  the  road   was  connected 
with  that    of  Belmont   avenue. 

One  of  the  sharp  turns  on  Lansdowne  drive,  near 
Belmont  valley,  made  it  desirable  to  provide  another 
route ;  for  this  purpose  a  short  cut  off  road  was  graded, 
450  feet  in  length,  across  the  northeast  angle  of  Lans- 
downe terrace. 

A  summer  road,  40  feet  wide  and  7,300  feet  in  length, 
known  as  Prospect  drive,  was  laid  out  from  Belmont 
drive  northwest  of  the  mansion  to  Mount  Prospect,  and 
constructed  without  any  expensive  grading  or  drainage. 

The  sandy  condition  of  the  micaceous  soil  made  it 
necessary  to  cover  some  portions  of  the  drive  with  clay, 
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and  to  roll  it  well  in  order  to  give  it  a  more  solid  surface. 
Around  the  mansion  of  Mount  Prospect  there  was  a  drive 
graded  of  ample  width  to  allow  carriages  to  stop  without 
obstruction  to  the  general  travel. 

The  drive  from  Mount  Prospect  to  Chamouni,  was  care- 
full}*  laid  out,  and  the  grades  established  with  reference 
to  a  permanent  location.  The  banks  on  both  sides  of  the 
drive  were  graded,  and  covered  with  top  soil  and  seeded 
with  grass  ;  this  portion  is  750  feet  long  and  33  feet  wide. 
After  the  building  at  Chamouni  was  removed,  its  site  and 
surrounding  terrace  were  graded  for  a  carriage  concourse, 
with  an  area  of  34,650  superficial  feet. 

As  originally  located,  the  drive  from  the  concourse 
to  Simpson's  run,  was  to  descend  on  a  curved  line  that 
diminished  the  steepness  of  the  grade,  but  to  save  ex- 
pense this  line  was  abandoned  and  the  old  Simpson  lane 
widened  for  temporary  use.  The  road  which  connects 
this  drive  with  the  Falls  Bridge  is  not  under  the  control 
of  the  Park  Commission. 

The  drive  from  George's  Hill  to  Elm  avenue  was 
partly  covered  with  ashes  late  in  the  year  1870,  since 
then  the  whole  length  of  1SS0  feet,  was  surfaced  and 
rolled.  This  surface  of  ashes  one  foot  in  depth  with 
very  moderate  attention,  is  found  to  make  a  good  and 
pleasant  road-bed. 

All  the  unballasted  roads  and  lanes  required  more  or 
less  care  during  the  whole  year.  The  River  road  espec- 
ially, which  carries  much  heavy  public  traffic,  was  kept 
in  constant  repair,  and  a  portion  of  it  (3,800  feet  in 
length)  surfaced  with  ashes.  It  is  hoped  the  same  excel- 
lent surfacing  may  soon  be  extended  along  the  whole  of 
this  road. 
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The  bridle  paths  opened  iu  the  West  Park  during  the 
year,  have  an  aggregate  length  of  35,000  feet,  or  6.74 
miles.  One  of  them  forms  an  extension  of  the  former 
ride,  from  Belmont  to  Ridgeland,  going  across  the 
Ridgeland  valley,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches, 
one  of  which  intersects  Prospect  drive,  near  to  the 
Dutilh  south  boundary.  The  other  branch  turns  south- 
east, and  winding  for  a  mile  through  a  densely  shaded 
forest,  crosses  the  Dutilh  tract,  and  then  unites  with  a 
bridle  path  leading  from  Greenland  down  the  valley, 
where  it  passes  over  a  farm  bridge  across  the  Reading 
Railroad  to  the  River  road. 

Another  ride  makes  a  circuit  through  the  Ott  and 
Williamson,  the  Johnson,  and  the  Simpson  lands,  passing 
near  the  northern  Park  boundary,  through  the  shaded 
valley  on  the  Johnson  lands,  and  returning  on  the 
Johnson  lane  rejoins  Prospect  drive  near  the  Ford 
road.  A  third  branches  from  the  Belmont  ride  at  the 
old  Inclined  Plane,  following  its  descent  for  some  distance, 
and  then  turning  toward  the  deep  cut  of  Berks  avenue, 
crosses  it  on  a  rustic  bridge,  and  terminates  at  Mont- 
gomery avenue,  a  short  distance  west  of  the  Junction 
Railroad. 

The  new  walks  in  this  Park,  measure  about  14,500 
feet,  or  2£  miles  in  length.  One  leads  from  the  Chamouni 
concourse  to  the  Falls  railroad  station.  Another  from 
Belmont  to  Berks  avenue,  and  then  across  Belmont 
avenue  to  George's  Hill,  is  10  feet  wide  and  4,000  feet  in 
length,  and  has  been  surfaced  with  a  vulcanite  pavement. 
A  branch  from  this,  8  feet  in  width,  leads  to  Belmont 
valley,  and  down  this  valley  nearly  to  the  Junction  Rail- 
road, where  it  turns  southward  and  rises  to  Lansdowne 
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terrace,  near  the  Six  Pines.  From  thence  it  descends 
into  and  crosses  Lansdowne  Valley,  and  then  going  across 
the  River  Road  Bridge,  it  leads  to  Sweet  Briar  vale  and 
mansion,  and  finally  to  Egglesfield  entrance;  having  a 
length  of  8,900  feet,  It  has  been  graded  and  drained, 
and  is  partly  surfaced  with  vulcanite.  A  second  year's 
trial  of  this  material,  tends  to  confirm  the  favorable 
judgment  of  its  utility,  as  a  surface  for  walks,  while  it 
also  has  revealed  some  of  its  defects  as  originally  laid 
down.  One  of  the  defects  observed,  is  its  contraction  by 
cold,  which  produces  unsightly  cracks  of  irregular  and 
ragged  outline  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  yards. 
Another  curious  phenomenon,  was  the  penetration  by 
soft  herbaceous  plants,  through  the  solid  crust  of  con- 
crete, which  had  such  hardness  as  to  resist  any  visible 
impression  from  the  feet  of  horses,  or  wheels  of  vehicles. 
This  occurred  at  numerous  points  on  the  walk  through 
Belmont  Glen,  where  the  vulcanite  was  laid  down  upon 
the  natural  surface  of  the  soil,  in  which  the  roots  of  arum 
triphyllum  or  Indian  turnip,  and  of  some  other  herbace- 
ous perennials  had  been  allowed  to  remain.  The  damage 
resulting  from  these  causes  was  repaired  1>3T  the  Vulcanite 
Company  without  charge,  and  changes  of  construction 
were  adopted,  that  will  probably  avoid  such  disfigurement 
in  future.  The  contractors  for  this  pavement  have  been 
quite  successful  in  removing  the  objectionable  blackness 
usually  belonging  to  tar  asphalt  surfaces,  and  in  giving 
it  almost  any  tint  that  may  be  preferred. 

A  short  branch  walk  was  opened,  leading  directly  from 
Lansdowne  to  George's  Hill. 

A  walk  1390  feet  in  length,  was  graded  from  George's 
Hill  to  Fifty-second  street  ;  another  2,600  feet  long,  from 
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Thirty-fifth  street  through  Solitude,  to  the  entrance  at 
Girard  Avenue  Bridge. 

Three  small  rustic  bridges  were  required  on  the  walk 
south  of  Girard  avenue,  one  on  the  walk  from  Belmont 
Glen  to  Eidgeland,  one  on  the  walk  to  George's  Hill  west 
of  Belmont  avenue,  one  oii  the  walk  in  Belmont  Valley. 
They  were  all  built  with  very  little  expense,  consisting  of 
plain  girders  supported  by  stone  piers,  a  rustic  railing 
being  the  only  ornamentation.  Three  small  rustic  bridges 
were  required  on  the  ride  from  Ridgeland  and  Greenland  ; 
they  were  built  stronger  but  without  a  railing. 

A  large  bridge  was  built  on  the  ride  across  Berks 
avenue.  It.  is  strong  enough  for  loaded  carts  to  pass  over, 
and  has  a  heavy  rustic  railing. 

A  brief  recapitulation  will  show  the  extent  of  the  roads 
and  walks  now  open  for  use  in  the  Park.  There  were 
constructed  in  1871,  11^  miles  of  roads,  9  miles  of  rides, 
7|  miles  of  walks,  making  with  previous  constructions 
an  aggregate  of  31^  miles  of  roads,  10  miles  of  rides,  and 
20J  miles  of  walks,  or  a  total  of  nearly  G2  miles  of 
avenues  within  and  around  the  Park.  Their  various 
routes  are  indicated  on  the  rhotolith  maps  prepared 
for  this  report,  in  colored  lines  which  distinguish  the 
rides,  and  drives,  and  walks.  A  portion  of  the  field 
between  Belmont  avenue  and  the  River  road,  compris- 
ing nearly  20  acres,  was  sub-drained.  A  sewer  about 
1200  feet  long  runs  from  the  intersection  of  Belmont 
and  Elm  avenues,  through  the  lowest  ground  to  Lans- 
downe  Valley ;  4  basins  were  built  over  it  to  be  used  as 
manholes  and  surface  inlets.  The  lines  of  tiles  are  about 
40  feet  apart  and  4  feet  under  ground,  and  their  aggregate 
length   is  20,000  feet.     The   level   grounds  set  apart  for 
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the  new  nursery  on  the  Dutilh  tract  were  provided  with 
sub-drainage  underlying  about  3  acres.  Three  basins 
were  built  to  receive  the  tile  drainage,  and  also  the  sur- 
face water ;  about  2,700  lineal  feet  of  tile  were  laid  there. 
Some  of  the  buildings  of  the  Belmont  Oil  Works  were 
repaired  and  fitted  up  for  Park  use.  Those  retained  are 
ten  in  number,  adapted  to  the  following  purposes  :  1st. 
Chief  Engineer's  office.  2d.  Engineer's  and  drafting 
rooms.  3d.  Guard  house  and  office  of  general  agent,  and 
store  rooms.  4th.  Blacksmith's  and  carpenter's  shops. 
5th.  Stables  and  carriage  house.  6th.  General  storage 
shed.  7th.  T  A  house.  8th.  Three  tenement  houses. 
9th.  "Wagon  shed.  10th.  Water  closets.  On  the  15th 
of  June  the  buildings  were  occupied  and  the  grounds 
around  them  graded  and  partly  surfaced.  The  closets 
at  Sweet  Briar  were  repaired  and  enlarged.  The  kitchen 
at  Belmont  mansion  was  removed  to  another  room  and 
refitted.  The  buildings  at  Ridgeland  and  Mount  Pros- 
pect were  repaired.  An  open  carriage  shed  was  built 
at  the  Belmont  offices.  Four  portable  Guard  houses 
were  built  and  located  on  Belmont  avenue.  A  dining 
hall  was  built  at  Belmont  80  feet  long  and  45  feet 
wide  and  25  feet  high.  The  building  is  constructed  of 
timber  with  iron  brackets  and  tie  rods  for  the  roof 
framing.  It  is  heated  from  the  cellar  by  "  Ilaupt's " 
Patent  Heater,  and  illuminated  with  gas  manufactured 
from  gasoline  by  the  Monitor  gas  machine,  located  in  a 
vault  60  feet  from  the  building.  A  very  serious  deficienc}' 
in  our  Park  has  been  the  want  of  a  proper  water  supply. 
It  has  been  in  part  remedied  by  connections  made  last 
summer  with  the  City  water  mains  in  Belmont  avenue, 
from  which  service  pipes  of  4  inches  and  6  inches  diameter 
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were  laid  and  connected  with  pings  located  at  various 
points  convenient  for  sprinkling  the  drives ;  four  are  on 
Belmont  avenue,  to  wit:  at  upper  and  lower  crossings  of 
Belmont  drive,  at  quarry,  and  near  Elm  avenue. 

To  supply  Belmont  offices  and  shops  a  branch  was  laid 
from  the  pumping  main  near  Belmont  engine  house. 
Two  Park  plugs  placed  entirely  under  ground  were  put 

in  here. 

At  Mount  Prospect  the  water  supply  has  been  renewed 
upon  the  system  already  there  in  use  of  pumping  by 
means  of  a  water  wheel  at  Simpson's  run.  A  new  dam 
was  built,  the  pump  and  water  wheel  were  repaired,  a 
new  iron  service  main  laid,  casks  put  up  in  a  loft  over 
the  stable  to  form  a  reservoir,  and  the  works  fitted  up 
to  supply  water  both  for  the  house  and  for  the  sprinkling 

carts. 

The  extent  of  cast  iron  pipe  laid  for  all  these  purposes, 
comprises  9,727  lineal  feet,  ranging  from  2  to  6  inches  in 

diameter. 

The  outlets  of  the  brick  culverts  at  Belmont  avenue, 
and  Lansdowne  valley  were  faced  with  brown  stone,  and 
the  wing  walls  extended.  The  lawns  on  both  sides  of 
Lansdowne   drive   were  graded,    covered   with  soil   and 

seeded. 

The  culvert  and  wing  walls  in  Simpson's  valley  were 
extended  and  protected  by  a  guard  fence.  The  borders 
on  both  sides  of  the  drive  from  Mount  Prospect  to  Cha- 
mouni  were  graded  and  covered  with  top  soil. 

Also  the  borders  along  Belmont  drive. 

Pour  croquet  grounds  each  60  by  25  feet  were  graded 

and  sodded. 

The  grounds  of  the  Elkins'  Oil  Works  on  Sweet  Briar 
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run  were  cleaned  up,  graded,  covered  with  good  soil  and 
planted. 

Rustic  seats  were  made  in  different  localities  along  the 
foot  walks. 

The  lawns  around  Belmont  Hall  were  partly  graded, 
covered  with  soil  and  seeded. 

Temporary  .closets  were  erected  in  different  places  for 
the  children's  nutting  day. 

A  guard  fence  was  erected  on  the  ridge  of  rock  near 
Lipp's  brewery  to  protect  persons  from  a  dangerous  preci- 
pice. 

A  boat  landing  for  skiffs  was  built  near  the  Belmont 
offices. 

The  lawns  near  Sweet  Briar  were  cleaned  up,  graded, 
and  covered  with  top  soil. 

Three  ornamental  pedestals  were  made  for  rain  gauges. 

One  of  the  colossal  Pegasus  statues  presented  by  Mr. 
Gratz  and  others  was  erected  for  inspection  on  a  pedestal 
9  feet  high,  in  the  yard  of  the  Belmont  offices,  and  the 
foundation  laid  for  the  other  one  of  the  pair. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  general  topography  as  re- 
ported last  year,  and  its  record  upon  official  drawings,  the 
labors  of  a  part  of  the  engineer  corps  were  directed  to 
the  establishment  of  numerous  monuments  which  should 
permanently  mark  upon  the  ground  the  exact  location  of 
all  the  important  lines  of  reference  delineated  upon  the  sur- 
vey maps.  The  monuments  designating  interior  lines 
were  posts  of  durable  wood  planted  500  feet  apart  in  two 
directions  at  right  angles.  The  monuments  for  exterior 
boundaries  are  stone  blocks,  inscribed  with  a  Park  initial 
sunk  nearly  to  their  top  at  such  intervals  as  the  proper 
delineation  of  the  lines  required.    Along  the  Wissahickon 
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the  boundary  stones  are  planted  at  intervals  of  about  200 
feet.  The  length  of  line  run  there  was  05,000  feet  on 
which  were  planted  283  stone  monuments.  The  work 
for  locating  these  lines  and  also  the  property  lines  through 
this  rugged  wilderness  has  been  extremely  laborious  and 
tedious.  Many  of  the  lines  which  were  without  fences 
to  mark  their  places,  had  to  be  run  out  from  distant 
points  through  the  dense  undergrowth  of  laurels  and 
other  bushes.  With  as  much  despatch  as  these  difficul- 
ties permitted  the  property  lines  of  fifty-nine  tracts  have 
been  run  out,  and  plans  and  descriptions  supplied  to  the 
Committee  on  Land  Purchases.  Similar  information  has 
been  prepared  relative  to  the  property  lines  and  areas  in 
Falls  of  Schuylkill  Village. 

Cross  sections  and  estimates  were  made  for  alternative 
lines  differing  in  elevation  and  location,  and  from  these 
was  determined  the  final  definition  of  the  Park  limits 
through  the  Falls  Village.  The  general  width  from  the 
ordinary  shore  line  is  90  feet,  from  which  30  feet  will 
probably  be  taken  on  the  side  nearest  the  Ridge  turnpike 
for  a  traffic  road  and  public  sidewalk.  Designs  and  esti- 
mates based  upon  careful  surveys  were  prepared  for  the 
drive  to  connect  the  East  Park  with  the  Wissahickon. 

A  plan  has  been  prepared  showing  the  street  lines  and 
contours  of  the  surface  along  the  route  of  the  proposed 
wide  avenue  to  connect  the  East  Park  at  Strawberry  Hill 
witi  Hunting  Park.  It  occupies  the  highest  ridge  in  that 
vicinity,  crossing  the  Xorristown  Railroad  where  it  is  in  a 
deep  cut,  and  the  Germantown  road  where  it  is  in  a  cut- 
ting of  eight  feet,  striking  Broad  street  south  of  the 
Reading  and  Richmond  Railroad  so  as  to  make  use  of  the 
new  viaduct  bridge. 
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In  January,  measurements  were  made  across  the  river 
on  the  ice  at  several  points  to  verify  the  topographical 
base  lines,  and  other  measurements  from  Turtle  Rock  to 
the  upper  end  of  Falls  Village.  The  angular  points  were 
tied  in  with  the  rectangular  system  and  a  record  made. 
This  opportunity  was  also  taken  to  continue  the  river 
soundings.  Again  in  December,  the  hydrographic  sur- 
veys were  resumed,  when  the  ice  upon  the  river  pool 
became  sufficiently  firm,  and  carried  along  the  western 
margin,  from  Fairmount  lock  to  the  Falls  of  Schuylkill. 
Soundings  were  taken  to  top  and  bottom  levels  of  the 
river  mud  on  lines  extending  from  solid  ground  on  shore, 
to  distances  varying  from  200  to  600  feet,  until  the  depth 
of  water  exceeded  one  fathom.  These  lines  were  100  feet 
apart  in  the  direction  of  the  river  and  the  soundings  on 
them  25  feet  apart.  From  the  data  thus  obtained  the 
quantity  of  silt  along  the  entire  western  shore,  and  in  the 
marsh  at  the  West  Philadelphia  Water  Works  may  be 
ascertained  by  calculation.  Additional  measurements  were 
made  across  the  frozen  river  to  connect  and  test  the  sur- 
veys on  the  opposite  shores.  M uch  time  has  been  devoted 
to  resurveys  of  the  ground  adjacent  to  the  northwestern 
boundary,  and  preparing  several  alternative  designs,  with 
such  modifications  as  might  diminish  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  establishing  safe  and  agreeable  approaches  to  the 
Falls  Bridge,  and  to  the  Roberts'  Hollow  drive,  and  to 
proposed  public  highways.  Three  different  lines  were  ac- 
curately plotted  with  full  delineations  of  the  surface  con- 
tours, and  all  were  then  combined  upon  one  sheet  on  a  large 
scale,  showing  also  profiles  and  some  of  the  cross  sections, 
and  the  areas  of  land  that  would  be  required  to  give  com- 
mand of  each  route.     A  line  of  levels  was  also  run  from  the 
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Park  line  at  the  Fulls  Bridge  to  the  Norristown  Railroad 
to  ascertain  the  feasibility  of  entering  the  Park  clear  of 
rail  crossings  at  grade,  by  constructing  a  double-decked 
bridge  over  the  Schuylkill. 

The  results  were  such  as  to  induce  further  examination 
and  study  of  the  route. 

All  these  works  of  construction  and  field  surveys  re- 
quired an  amount  of  labor  in  the  office  and  drafting-room, 
proportioned  to  the  variety  and  magnitude  of  the  outdoor 
operations,  which  does  not  ordinarily  become  apparent  to 
anybody  but  those  concerned  in  the  doing  of  it.  A  brief 
enumeration  will  scarcely  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
extent  and  importance  of  this  part  of  the  engineering  work, 
but  it  is  inserted  here  by  way  of  record  to  show  that  the 
hours  not  employed  on  the  field  may  be  fully  occupied  in 
the  office.  The  work  of  the  year  comprises  8G  original 
drawings  for  designs  of  halls  and  bridges  and  other  struc- 
tures, embracing  all  the  minutiae  of  such  as  were  put  under 
construction  ;  39  plans  of  roads  and  walks  and  lawns,  28 
profiles  of  the  grounds  for  these  improvements,  9  draw- 
ings of  plans  of  drainage  and  silt  basins,  4  drawings  of 
cross  sections  with  computed  quantities,  28  plans  of  farms 
and  other  grounds,  7  transfers  of  topography  and  90  tra- 
cings of  the  foregoing  or  other  drawings,  which,  with 
various  sketches  of  views,  make  an  aggregate  of  over  300 
drawings,  some  of  them  so  extensive  and  so  minute  in 
detail  as  to  occupy  a  diligent  draftsman  many  days. 

For  the  assessments  of  benefits  on  surrounding  property, 
214  duplicate  plans  were  compiled  principally  from  the 
records  of  the  Registry  Bureau,  exhibiting  the  location 
and  dimensions  of  the  lots  for  the  use  of  the  jury  on  assess- 
ments ;  36  plans  of  farms  or  large  unimproved  lots  were 
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also  prepared;  and  4,98G  written  descriptions  had  been 
compared  and  verified  previous  to  the  repeal  of  the  law 
by  which  the  work  was  authorized. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  record  the  manifestation 
by  the  engineer  corps  of  an  intelligent  interest  beyond 
the  mere  perfunctory  fulfilment  of  the  duties  belonging 
to  the  daily  routine  of  Park  work.  Several  of  them  have 
voluntarily  taken  up  subjects  connected  with  the  future 
usefulness  and  attractiveness  of  the  Park,  and  devoted  to 
them  much  thought  and  patient  study. 

The  Principal  Assistant  Engineer,  Mr.  J.  D.  Estabrook, 
has  made  a  special  examination  into  the  difficult  question 
of  securing  the  purity  of  the  water  by  a  proper  disposal  of 
sewage. 

The  surveys  ordered  by  the  Commission  for  this  object 
were  placed  under  his  particular  charge,  previous  to  his 
engagement  in  his  present  position,  and  the  first  report  on 
the  subject  was  made  by  him.  Seeing  the  grave  obstacles 
to  carrying  out  the  plans  heretofore  discussed,  he  has 
recently  suggested  another  which  seems  to  possess  some 
advantages  over  the  other  projects  submitted,  and  has 
worked  out  all  the  principal  details,  with  preliminary 
estimates  of  their  cost. 

A  scheme  for  a  gravity  railroad,  making  the  circuit  of 
the  East  Park,  was  worked  out  by  Senior  Assistant  Engi- 
neer S.  L.  Smedley,  of  which  he  has  furnished  the  follow- 
ing description :  "  The  track  commences  at  an  elevation  of 
145'  at  Ridge  avenue  and  South  Laurel  Hill,  and  running 
southward  along  Ridge  avenue  and  Thirty-third  street  to 
Columbia  avenue,  thence  to  Fountain  Green,  and  along 
Pennsylvania  avenue  and  the  river  front,  returns  to  Robin 
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Hood  lane,  at  an  elevation  of  15'.  The  distance  is  fifteen 
thousand  eight  hundred  feet,  or  about  three  miles,  and 
the  average  grade  forty-five  feet  to  the  mile.  An  inclined 
plane  six  hundred  and  forty  feet  long  will  unite  the  ter- 
minal and  starting  points,  the  cars  to  be  raised  by  a  sta- 
tionary engine,  which  could  also  be  used  for  pumping 
water  for  sprinkling  the  East  Park  drives.  The  grades 
could  be  arranged  so  as  to  pass  over  or  under  drives  and 
walks,  and  a  narrow  gauge,  with  light  airy  cars,  could  be 
operated  without  dust  or  heat,  or  injury  to  the  grass  or 
foliage." 

The  most  elaborate  work  resulting  from  these  voluntary 
labors,  is  the  general  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  Old 
Park,  designed  and  drawn  by  Senior  Assistant  Engineer  H. 
J.  Schwarzmann.  It  embraces  a  complete  system  of  Park 
adornment,  judiciously  adapted  to  the  natural  features  of 
the  locality,  and  to  the  retention  of  the  main  drive  recently 
constructed,  and  presents  a  practicable  and  effectual  solu- 
tion of  the  difficult  problem  of  an  eastern  entrance  free 
from  the  danger  of  crossing  the  Reading  Railroad  at  grade. 
In  these  respects,  this  plan  possesses  important  advantages, 
which  make  it  preferable  to  a  very  beautiful  design  for 
study,  prepared  by  professional  landscape  artists,  of  well 
known  skill  and  large  experience. 

In  the  departments  of  gardening  and  farming,  a  large 
amount  of  work  has  been  done,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  head  gardener,  Mr.  John  Rennie,  who  entered  the  Park 
service  on  the  17th  of  February,  and  has  given  constant 
attention  to  the  duties  of  his  position.  His  records  of 
operations    show  the  following  summary  of  tillage  and 
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planting,  which  fire  exhibited  in  more  detail  in  the  ap- 
pended statistical  tables: 

The  amount  of  ploughing  was,   ------      372  acres. 

Areas  planted  and  seeded,  .......       303     " 

Borders  sodded,   -----.___         4" 

Hand-mowing,  including  four  cuttings  on  borders,    -        -       072     " 
Machine  mowing,         ........       577     '< 

The  trees  and  shrubs  planted,  number,       -----      9,691 

Bulbous  roots  set  in  the  autumn  for  spring  bloom,    ...     12,000 
Stock  of  all  varieties  in  nurseries,       ------     37,390 

Plants  in  green  houses,  January  1st,  -        -        -        -        -     18,40S 

The  number  of  bedding  plants  and  vines  in  the  green 
houses  will  be  greatly  increased  by  the  time  they  can  be 
set  in  the  borders  out  of  doors.  A  considerable  addition 
has  been  made  to  the  means  of  propagating  plants,  both 
tender  and  hardy,  by  the  erection  of  another  green  house, 
and  the  transfer  of  the  old  ones  to  "Woodford,  where  the 
arrangements  are  such  as  to  give  more  room  for  storage 
and  potting,  and  the  warming  made  more  steady  and 
reliable  by  the  substitution  of  a  self-regulating  boiler,  and 
a  circulating  system  of  large  hot  water  pipes  and  evapo- 
rators. 

In  the  department  of  maintenance  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable increase  of  work  consequent  upon  the  extension 
of  improvements  over  enlarged  areas  of  roads,  walks  and 
lawns.  The  additional  force  of  Park  Guards  and  Keepers, 
organized  under  the  instructions  of  the  Committee  on 
Tolice  and  Superintendence,  was  effectual  in  securing  to 
the  multitude  of  visitors  the  utmost  liberty  in  their  enjoy- 
ment of  the  exhilarating  influences  of  fresh  air  and  natural 
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objects,  with  proper  freedom  from  intrusive  annoyances, 
or  the  apprehension  of  them. 

By  the  opening  of  new  drives,  a  large  additional  de- 
mand ensued  upon  the  appliances  for  keeping  them  cleanly 
and  free  from  dust.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  sprink- 
ling wagons,  and  the  introduction  of  hydrant  water,  were 
timely  aids  for  this  purpose,  and  the  improved  organiza- 
tion of  the  water  cart  service  added  to  its  efficiency  and 
tended  to  promote  economy.  A  still  farther  advance  in 
this  direction  may  be  expected  from  the  results  of  future 
experience  in  this  costly  but  important  branch  of  Park 
duty.  The  removal  of  a  part  of  Mr.  Eggeling's  appliances 
for  the  amusement  of  children  from  their  Play  Ground  in 
Sweet  Briar  Grove  to  the  summit  of  the  Sedgely  grounds 
has  added  much  to  the  popularity  of  these  arrangements 
with  both  young  and  old,  and  correspondingly  augmented 
the  profits  of  the  lessee. 

Many  additional  guide  sign  boards  have  been  set  up  to 
indicate  the  names  of  places  and  of  drives  and  walks  and 
rides ;  and  also  some  additional  Park  rules  and  cautions 
against  fast  driving.  The  whole  number  of  these  now  in 
place  is  167. 

From  the  official  reports  made  by  Captain  Chasteau  of 
the  Park  Guard,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  marked  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  vehicles  and  of  persons  visiting 
the  Park.  The  only  entrances  at  which  the  visitors  are 
counted,  are  at  Green  street  and  the  Lansdowne  gate. 
There  are  ten  other  entrances,  at  some  of  which  the  num- 
ber of  pedestrians  is  probably  almost  equal  to  those  at  the 
points  of  recorded  observation. 

The  number  of  pleasure  carriages  and  sleighs  recorded 
as  entering  at  these  two  places  is  363,138,  of  equestrians 
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26,255,  of  pedestrians  385,832.  Allowing  three  persons  for 
each  vehicle,  will  make  a  total  of  1,501,410  visitors  passing 
these  two  entrances  ;  and  supposing  the  number  of  persons 
coming  by  the  other  ten  entrances  to  be  not  more  than 
those  recorded  at  these  two,  we  shall  have  three  million 
as  the  approximate  number  of  visitors. 

The  popularity  of  the  open  air  musical  entertainments, 
given  three  times  a  week  during  pleasant  weather,  has 
been  probably  one  cause  of  the  increase  of  visitors,  and  the 
newly  erected  Lincoln  statue  has  attracted  others,  but  the 
augmented  numbers  are,  without  doubt,  chiefly  due  to  the 
growing  appreciation  of  the  Park  and  its  hygienic  advan- 
tages. The  Park  carriage  service  has  afforded  its  usual 
facilities  for  all  who  wished  conveyance  to  distant  local- 
ities. The  advantages  of  the  water  excursions  have  been 
increasingly  enjoyed,  and  will  undoubtedly  become  one  of 
the  most  delightful  and  popular  institutions  in  the  Park, 
when  steamers  and  row  barges,  especially  adapted  to  their 
purpose  as  pleasure  boats,  shall  be  introduced.  The  same 
records  show  the  number  of  picnics  of  city  Sunday  schools 
to  have  been  350 ;  private  picnics  5000 ;  picnics  of  Sun- 
day schools  from  outside  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  3 ; 
from  charitable  institutions,  3  ;  in  all,  5356.  There  have 
been  4  military  parades  ;  and  3  regattas  held  by  the  Schuyl- 
kill ISTavy.  A  new  boat  house  has  been  built  by  the  "  Penn- 
sylvania" and  "  Crescent "  Clubs  for  their  joint  use,  upon 
the  plot  and  plan  approved  by  the  Commissioners.  And 
the  enlargement  of  the  house  of  the  "  Batchelors  Barge 
Club,"  by  the  addition  of  wings  in  the  manner  approved, 
is  in  progress. 

The  means  of  occasional  repose  have  been  increased  to 
the  extent  of  about  1500  seats,  by  the  purchase  of  400 
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slatted  settees,  a  gift  of  50  made  entirely  of  iron,  and 
a  continuance  of  the  construction  of  rustic  seats  upon 
numerous  pleasant  spots  beneath  the  shade  of  trees. 

A  number  of  gifts  have   been  received   from    liberal- 
minded  citizens,  comprising  8S  volumes,  presented  to  the 
library  by  Hon.  Henry  M.  Phillips  ;  71  varieties  of  seeds 
of  trees  and  30  varieties  of  flower  seeds,  from  the  Horti- 
cultural Department  at  Washington.     Two  hundred  hem- 
lock spruce  trees,  the  second  gift,  from  Moses  Erown.     A 
valuable  horticultural  book,  and  a  collection  of  handsome 
shrubbery,  from  Alfred  Cope.     Some  remarkably   larcre 
Spanish  chestnuts  for  planting,  by  G.  W.  Hall,  which  were 
promptly  planted,  and  have  already  produced  thrifty  seed- 
ling trees.    A  large  lemon  tree,  from  Mr.  F.  A.  Dreer.    A 
handsome  hibiscus,  and   some  seeds  of  fine  varieties  of 
hollyhocks,  from  Mrs.  Samuel  V.  Merrick.    A  quantity  of 
beech  mast  and  mossy  cup  acorns,  from  Hon.  Eli  K.  Price 
which  have  been  planted.    Fifty  substantial  cast  iron  set- 
tees, from   W.   H.   Moore.     Fruit  of  the  Papaya    with 
ripened   seeds,  from    P.  B.    Long.     A    floating  swan  of 
metal,  natural  size,  from  Robert  Wood  &  Co. 

Very  respectfully, 


January  13,   1S72. 


JOHX  C.  CRESSOy, 

Chief  Engineer. 


APPENDIX  No.   2. 

THE  LINCOLN  MONUMENT. 

On  the  22d  of  May,  1865,  a  movement  for  the  erection 
of  a  monument  in  this  city  to  the  memory  of  the  mur- 
dered President,  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  inaugurated.  Upon 
invitation  of  Mayor  Henry  the  following  gentlemen  as- 
sembled :  Hon.  James  Pollock,  Hon.  Morton  McMichael, 
Isaac  Hazlehurst,  N".  B.  Browne,  Daniel  Dougherty,  Wil- 
liam H.  Kern,  H.  C.  Howell,  B.  G.  Godfrey,  Lewis  H. 
Eedner,  Francis  Wells,  and  Charles  J.  Stille.  The  Mayor 
presided,  and  announced  that  he  had  received  from  various 
sources  $2,289.12  toward  the  erection  of  a  monument.  An 
organization  to  be  known  as  "  The  Lincoln  Monument 
Association  of  Philadelphia "  was  formed.  Messrs. 
McMichael,  Hazlehurst,  Pollock,  Kern,  and  Howell,  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  report  a  plan  of  operations  for 
the  Association.  Mr.  Stille  was  elected  secretary,  and 
James  L.  Claghorn,  treasurer. 

The  next  meeting  was  held  May  25th,  1865,  when  the 
plan  of  operations  was  reported  by  the  Committee  and 
adopted.  This  plan  advocated  the  raising  of  $100,000  for 
the  erection  of  a  monument,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  of  one  hundred,  to  be  called  "  The  General 
Executive  Committee,"  who  should  have  control  over  the 
collections  and  disbursements  of  the  requisite  funds,  and 
the  location  and  design  of  the  monument.  The  funds  on 
hand  at  this  meeting  were  reported  to  be  $2,661.22. 

The  next  meeting  was  held  May  30th,  1865,  when  the 
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ported  in  favor  of  Fairmount  Park,  and  that  location  was 
adopted. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Rogers,  reporting  a  satisfactory 
completion  of  the  bronze,  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Association,  December  5th,  1870,  and  at  the  meeting  on 
May  23d,  1871,  it  was  announced  that  the  statue  had 
arrived  in  Xew  York,  and  would  be  immediately  for- 
warded to  this  city. 

The  monument  has  been  set  up  on  the  main  drive 
through  the  East  Park,  near  the  intersection  with  the 
river  drive,  and  close  to  the  Brown  street  gate.  The 
location  was  well  selected,  as  this  fine  work  of  art  is 
accessible  to  all  who  enter  the  Park,  either  on  foot  or  in 
carriages. 

The  following  description  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
monument  as  it  stands: 

The  figure  of  Mr.  Lincoln  is  of  bronze.  It  was  modelled 
by  Mr.  Rogers,  in  Rome,  and  was  cast  at  the  celebrated 
foundries  in  Munich,  Bavaria.  It  represents  the  Presi- 
dent sitting  in  a  cushioned  chair,  facing  toward  the  south. 
In  the  right  hand  is  a  quill  pen,  and  in  the  left  is  a  scroll, 
representing  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  The  face 
is  an  excellent  likeness,  and  the  posture  is  easy  and  nat- 
ural. The  figure  is  colossal  in  size,  and  measures,  in  the 
sitting  posture,  nine  feet  six  inches  high,  and  if  represented 
standing  in  the  same  proportions,  would  be  nearly  eleven 
feet  in  height. 

The  base  of  the  structure  is  oblong  in  form,  with  pro- 
jecting buttresses  at  each  corner,  and  is  of  the  shape 
technically  termed  as  "battered,"  that  is,  broad  at  the 
bottom  and  diminishing  toward  the  top.     The  extreme 
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dimensions  at  the  ground  are  seventeen  by  fifteen  feet 
and  the  height  of  the  base  four  feet.  Above  this  is  a 
moulded  plinth,  with  consoles  at  each  angle  resting  upon 
the  buttresses  of  the  base.  Upon  ornamental  panels  are 
carved  the  following  inscriptions: 

(SOUTH    FACE.) 

TO 

ABRAHAM     LINCOLN, 

FROM   A   GRATEFUL    PEOPLE. 


(east  face.) 

LET  US  HERE  HIGHLY  RESOLVE 

THAT  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  PEOPLE, 

BY  THE  PEOPLE, 

AND  FOR  THE  PEOPLE, 

SHALL  NOT  PERISH  FROM  THE  EARTH. 


(NORTH  FACE.) 

I  DO  ORDER  AND  DECLARE 

THAT  ALL  PERSONS  HELD  AS   SLAVES  WITHIN  THE  STATES 

IN  REBELLION  ARE  AND  HENCEFORTH  SHALL  BE  FREE. 


(■WEST    FACE.) 


WITH     MALICE     TOWARDS     NONE, 

WITH      CHARITY     TOWARDS     ALL, 

WITH    FIRMNESS    IN    THE    RIGHT 

AS     GOD     GIVES    US    TO     SEE     THE     RIGHT, 

LET    US    FINISH    THE    WORK   WE   ARE    IN. 
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Surmounting  the  plinth  upon  which  these  inscriptions 
are  cut  is  a  second  pedestal  plinth.  This  is  two  feet  in 
height.  At  each  corner,  supported  b}*  the  consoles  of 
the  lower  plinth  are  located  eagles  of  bronze,  with  half- 
spread  wings.  These  are  two  feet  in  height  and  three  feet 
across  the  wings.  Extending  across  the  face  of  the  plinth, 
between  the  eagles,  are  festoons  of  oak  and  laurel  in  bronze. 
The  pedestal  surmounts  this  second  plinth.  It  is  about 
seven  feet  in  length,  rounded  at  the  corners,  and  orna- 
mented with  panels  on  the  four  faces.  On  the  south  face 
is  carved  a  pair  of  crossed  swords,  wreathed  with  olive 
and  immortelles ;  on  the  north  a  pair  of  American  Hags, 
crossed  and  draped ;  and  on  the  west  the  coat  of  arms  of 
the  United  States.  A  projecting  moulding  cornice  is 
above  this,  and  then  comes  the  statue  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 
The  entire  height  of  the  statue  and  base  is  82  feet. 

The  following  statement  from  the  Treasurer  shows  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Association  : 

RECEIPTS. 

Total  subscriptions  from  wards  and  other  associations,  -  $23,712  27 
Interest  and  premiums  on  investments,  ....  9,70220 
Profits  on  sales  of  investments,    ------        2,SoS  26 

Total, $36,272  73 

EXPENDITURES. 

Cost  of  statue, $19,300  00 

Cost  of  granite  bases,  -----        9,o00  00 
Expenses — advertising,  certificates,  etc.,  in 

the  early  existence  of  Association,    -        -        3,12S  81 

81,928  81 

Balance, $4,343  92 
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The  unsettled  accounts  for  extra  bronze  work  by  R. 
Wood  &  Co.,  and  the  expenses  attending  the  dedication 
will  absorb  the  balance. 

The  transportation  of  the  bronze  statue  from  New  York 
to  Philadelphia  was  done  free  of  cost  and  without  solicit- 
ation, by  Wm.  P.  Clyde  &  Co. 

It  was  agreed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, in  May,  that  the  ceremony  of  unveiling  the 
monument  should  take  place  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  but 
it  was  subsequently  found  that  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments could  not  be  perfected,  and  the  time  was  changed 
to  the  22d  of  September,  the  anniversary  of  the  issuing  of 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  The  following  gentle- 
men were  appointed  a  Committee  of  Arrangements : 

Chairman— James  L.  Claghorn. 

Committee— Charles  J.  Stille,  Alexander  Henry,  Henry 
C.  Lea,  Francis  Wells,  A.  H.  Franciscus,  H.  C.  Howell, 
George  W.  Blabon,  William  H.  Kern,  H.  H.  Bingham, 
William  Struthers,  X.  B.  Browne,  J.  B.  Lippincott,  B.  G. 
Godfrey,  Morton  McMicbael,  C.  J.  Hoffman,  Edward 
Greble,  James  H.  Orne. 

The  Committee  held  several  meetings  and  all  the  prepa- 
rations for  the  ceremonies  were  arranged.  Invitations  to 
be  present  and  participate  in  the  ceremony  were  extended 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  his  Cabinet,  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  United  States  Senators  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  Mayor  and  City  Councils  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Long  before  the  hour  announced  for  the  ceremonies 
at  the  Park  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  statue  was 
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crowded  by  men,  women  and  children.  The  sight  was 
beautiful,  and  at  least  50.000  persons  were  present. 
The  crowd  began  to  gather  long  before  twelve  o'clock, 
coming  on  foot  and  in  man}'  lines  of  cars.  Immediately 
in  front  of  the  statue  there  had  been  erected  a  platform 
21  by  71  feet.  Beneath  this  was  the  stand  for  the  report- 
ers. The  main  stand  was  neatly  decorated  with  flags.  In 
front  a  large  flag  was  arranged,  covering  the  entire  plat- 
form. At  an  angle  from  the  main  stand  Carl  Sentz's 
orchestra  occupied  a  platform. 

About  fifty  feet  in  front  of  the  main  stand  the  monu- 
ment was  situated.  This  was  covered  almost  completely 
with  canvas.  The  portion  exposed  to  view  was  the  base, 
which  was  covered  with  flowers.  Shortly  after  two  o'clock 
the  invited  guests,  members  of  Councils  and  others  began 
to  congregate  at  Lemon  Hill  Mansion.  Among  the  dis- 
tinguished parties  present — and  there  was  a  host — we 
noticed  Senator  Cameron,  Generals  Meade,  Van  Vliet,  and 
Patterson ;  Judges  Allison,  Peiree,  and  Thayer ;  Hon. 
Daniel  M.  Fox,  Mayor;  Hon.  Morton  McMiehael  and 
others  of  the  Park  Commission  ;  the  heads  of  city  depart- 
ments, the  commanders  of  the  various  military  organi- 
zations participating,  and  the  officers  of  the  Knights 
Templar. 

The  party  marched  in  procession  to  the  grand  stand, 
which  had  been  erected  for  their  accommodation.  Arrived 
upon  the  ground  Professor  C.  J.  Stille,  President  of  the 
Monument  Association,  spoke  as  follows  to  the  vast  as- 
semblage: 

It  is  fit  and  becoming  when  we  meet  together  to  do 
honor  to  the  memory  of  a  truly  great  man,  that  our  first 
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act  should  be  one  of  devout  thankfulness  to  Almighty 
God  for  having  vouchsafed  to  our  age  and  country  this 
rarest  of  all  His  gifts.  I  therefore  invite  you  all  to  join 
in  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving,  to  be  offered  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Seiss,  for  the  great  blcjsing  which  we  come  here  this  dav 
to  commemorate. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Seiss  then  delivered  an  eloquent  and  im- 
pressive prayer.  Upon  the  close  of  the  prayer  St.  John's 
Commandery,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Apollo  Commandery, 
Xo.  1,  of  Chicago,  passed  the  main  stand  and  took  their 
station  immediately  in  front.  St.  John's  was  accompanied 
by  Deck's  Band,  and  Apollo  by  the 'famous  Northwestern 
Light  Guard.  St.  John's  Commandery  was  under  the 
charge  of  Eminent  Commander  Keller,  and  Apollo  under 
the  charge  of  Eminent  Commander  Meyers. 

After  the  Commanderies  had  taken  their  positions. 
Professor  Stille"  made  an  address  preparatory  to  the  un- 
veiling, as  follows : 

The  Lincoln  Monument  Association,  as  representatives 
of  the  patriotic  feeling  of  this  community,  has  had  a  two- 
fold purpose  in  erecting  the  monument  which  is  now  to 
be  publicly  inaugurated.  It  desired  in  the  first  place  that 
this  monument  should  be  a  lasting  tribute  of  the  grati- 
tude of  our  people  to  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
who  in  the  darkest  hours,  never  despairing  of  the  Repub- 
lic, sought  to  establish  that  Republic  on  the  imperishable 
basis  of  truth  and  freedom.  It  also  desired  that  it  should 
help  to  keep  alive  in  our  hearts,  and  in  those  of  the  gene- 
rations which  shall  come  after  us,  his  great  example,  so 
that  we,  when  our  country  in  danger  calls  upon  us  as  it 
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did  upon  him,  inspired  by  his  martyr  spirit  and  guided  by 
the  lesson  of  his  noble  life,  may  in  his  own  immortal 
words  "  With  malice  towards  none,  with  charity  to  all, 
with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right, 
finish  the  work  we  are  in." 

The  labors  of  the  Monument  Association  are  now  com- 
pleted. The  Commissioners  of  Fairmount  Park  having 
consented  to  assume  the  care  and  guardianship  of  this 
monument,  I  now  formally  commit  it  to  their  charge.  I 
dedicate  it  in  the  name  of  a  grateful  people  to  the  per- 
petual memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  and 
Martyr,  and  I  direct  it  to  be  unveiled  and  publicly  inaug- 
urated.    [Applause.] 

TThen  the  last  words  of  the  address  had  been  uttered, 
the  signal  was  given  and  the  canvas  which  covered  the 
statue  was  lifted,  and  amid  the  shouts  of  the  multitude 
the  figure  of  the  martyr  President  was  exposed  to  view. 
Upon  the  flagstafi'  over  the  statue  the  colors  of  our  country 
were  run  to  the  top,  and  when  they  had  unfolded  myriads 
of  little  flags  fell  around  the  statue  and  upon  the  people. 
Amid  great  shouting  the  united  bands  of  music,  under 
the  direction  of  Carl  Sentz,  struck  up  the  national  airs, 
and  from  the  hill  overlooking  the  Park  the  Keystone 
Battery  fired  a  national  salute.  The  moment  was  thril- 
ling, and  the  vast  crowds  of  people  manifested  their 
emotion. 

The  gallant  Sir  Knights,  the  military  and  the  guard 
of  honor,  composed  of  the  soldiers'  orphans  from  the 
Northern  Home,  presented  arms  before  the  statue  in 
memory  of  the  dead  President.  From  thousands  of  throats 
came  cheer  upon  cheer,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  im- 
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mortal   Lincoln   had  not   been   forgotten   by   a  grateful 
people. 

After  the  enthusiasm  had  somewhat  died  out  and  the 
firing  by  the  battery  had  ceased,  Colonel  Wm,  McMichae] 
delivered  the  following  oration  : 

In  your  presence,  fellow-citizens,  who  loved  him ;  on 
this  chosen  spot,  in  the  chosen  city  where  the  nation  was 
born  in  whose  cause  he  died,  and  in  sight  of  heaven, 
whither  his  spirit  has  ascended,  we  unveil  this  statue  of 
the  greatest  man  of  our  time. 

We  have  lived  in  an  era  fruitful  in  historic  events  and 
marked  by  the  achievements  of  master  minds.  In  Europe 
pregnant  peace  has  given  issue  to  decisive  war,  resolution 
been  developed  into  action,  and  preparation  consummated 
in  victorious  battle ;  States  have  arisen,  and  dynasties 
been  overthrown ;  while  in  our  own  country  free  govern- 
ment has  been  subjected  to  its  severest  test  and  accomp- 
lished its  largest  triumph.  The  communities  of  Italy,  for- 
getting at  last  their  petty  jealousies,  have  merged  into  a 
common  State,  and  Rome  is  again  the  capital  from 
Alps  to  Adriatic.  Spain  has  awakened  from  the  lethargy 
of  centuries.  In  France  an  empire  has  been  established 
rivalling  in  the  splendor  of  its  sway  and  the  gloom  of  its 
fall  the  reign  of  the  first  Xapoleon  ;  while  Prussia,  crush- 
ing her  rivals  with  giant  blows,  reunites  with  imperial 
power  the  severed  States  of  Germany.  "We,  who  have 
known  the  direst  miseries  of  war,  are  happy  this  day  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  peace  made  glorious  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  honor  and  the  perpetuity  of  our  government. 

The  prominent  actors  in  these  momentous  dramas  have 
been  large-minded  and  far-seeing  men,  whose  influence 
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Cavour,  Loui?  Xapoleon  and  Bismarck  have  shone  con- 
spicuously amid  the  armed  conflicts  and  subtle  diplomacy 
which  in  a  generation  have  changed  the  aspect  of  European 
nationality  ;  nor  is  it  for  any  ordinary  man,  or  the  repre- 
sentative of  any  ordinary  movement,  that  we  may  claim 
precedence  of  such  a  company.  The  true  measure  of  great- 
ness, however,  is  not  in  the  parade  of  armies,  the  expan- 
sion of  boundaries,  nor  the  pomp  of  thrones,  but  in  the 
extension  of  freedom  and  the  advancement  of  popular 
rights.  The  great  Italian,  although  giving  his  country- 
men a  single  ruler,  did  not  devolve  on  them  the  right  of 
choosing  whom  that  ruler  should  be.  Spain  is  still  a 
monarchy — a  stranger  at  its  head.  The  magnificence  of 
French  imperialism  is  obscured  in  the  ashes  and  desola- 
tion of  French  defeat,  and  Bismarck,  at  whose  genius  a 
continent  stands  in  awe,  is  himself  the  subject  of  a  king. 
In  this  country  we  fought  to  vindicate  the  strength  of  free 
institutions,  to  maintain  the  government  of  the  people,  to 
liberate  the  slave  ;  and,  conscious  of  the  magnitude  of  oui 
great  struggle,  we  cannot  too  highly  estimate  him  who 
was  its  type  and  exponent ;  whose  private  virtues  adorned 
his  public  deeds ;  who  uttered  the  summons  to  war  that 
declared  our  unity ;  who  issued  the  Proclamation  of 
Emancipation  which  perfected  our  liberty ;  who  suffered 
the  death  which  typified  our  sacrifices  ;  the  blameless  man 
in  whose  memory  we  are  this  day  assembled,  our  daunt- 
less leader,  our  faithful  counsellor,  our  martyred  Presi- 
dent— Abraham  Lincoln. 

Ten  years  have  passed,  the  most  eventful  in  the  nation's 
history,  since  some  of  us  who  are  now  present  gathered 
about  old  Independence  Hall  one  early  winter  morning — 
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February  22d,  1861— to  welcome  the  then  President  elect 
of  the  United  States.      The  campaign  of  the  preceding 
autumn,  which  had  resulted  in  his  election,  had  been  a 
hotly  contested  struggle  between  the  political  forces  of 
freedom  and  slavery,  induced  by  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri compromise,  and  intensified  by  the  conviction  that 
its  result  involved  the  supremacy  of  one  or  other  of  these 
opposing  elements.     In  this  city  there  had  been  on  either 
side  great  enthusiasm,  not  unmingled  with  asperity,  but 
the   unsuccessful   party   submitted    with  graceful   acqui- 
escence, and  late  opponents  were  still  neighbors  and  friends. 
In  the  South,  however,  the  result  was  received  with  un- 
disguised bitterness  and  hostility.  The  threats  of  disunion 
freely  uttered  before  were  renewed  with  greater  audacity  ; 
inflammatory  addresses  were  delivered,  denunciatory  meet- 
ings held,  and,  with  South  Carolina  in  the  lead,  several 
States  had  passed  ordinances  of  secession  before  Mr.  Lin- 
coln started  for  Washington.      These   were   the   stormy 
precursors  of  the  coming  tempest ;  but  few  of  us  saw  them 
aright.     Taught  from  our  cradles  to  love  our  country,  to 
read  with  pride  its  traditions,  to  reverence  the  principle 
of  its   unity,  the   threats  and   declarations   of  secession 
which  reached   us  seemed  but  temporary  ebullitions   of 
rage  and  disappointment ;  and  so,  assembled  that  morn- 
ing about  the  old  Hall  where  the  Union  was  first  pro- 
claimed, it  was  with  an  abiding  faith  in  that  Union,  and 
a  still  sanguine  hope  for  its  peaceful  future,  that  we  jov- 
fully  welcomed  him  whom  the  nation  had  chosen  to  be 
its  chief.     His  manly  voice  spoke  to  us  resolute  words  of 
patriotism.   We  saw  intelligence  and  goodness  in  his  face, 
and  strength  in  his  stalwart  frame;  we  looked  into  his 
honest  eyes  and  we  believed  in  him  ;  and,  when  graspino- 
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the  halyards  with  his  own  hands,  he  raised  the  national 
colors  from  our  midst  until  they  floated  proudly  in  the 
sunlight  from  the  old  helfry  top,  we  made  the  welkin  ring 
with  our  cheers,  srlad  and  proud  and  trustful  of  the  man 
to  whom  the  honor  and  integrity  of  those  colors  had  been 
confided. 

He  went  from  among  us  with  our  blessings  and  our 
prayers,  and  not  long  afterward,  when  he  took  the  solemn 
oath  as  President  to  defend  the  Constitution  and  the  laws, 
all  the  loyal  people  said  Amen  ;  but  not  all  the  people,  for 
curses  mingled  with  those  benedictions.  Every  effort  had 
been  made  to  assuage  the  South.  As  well  stop  the  tide  with 
a  straw.  Our  patience  was  mistaken  for  irresolution  ;  our 
tenderness  for  fear.  Frenzy  was  in  the  southern  brain, 
rage  in  the  southern  heart.  The  inauguration  was  the  sig- 
nal for  open  revolt.  Everywhere  arose  the  din  of  hostile 
arms.  The  Gulf  States  banded  together  in  avowed  trea- 
son. Senators,  judges,  soldiers,  sailors — they  who  should 
have  been  most  faithful — were  doubly  false  ;  false  to  their 
country,  false  to  their  oaths ;  our  counsels  were  exposed, 
our  arsenals  seized,  our  ships  betrayed,  our  troops  surren- 
dered. And  still  we  waited  hoping  their  purposes  might 
change,  and  still  our  swords  lagged  in  their  sheaths 
shrinking  to  redden  in  a  brother's  blood  ;  until  at  last, 
amid  the  smiles  of  rebel  women  and  the  cheers  of  rebel 
men,  rebel  guns  opened  upon  Sumter,  its  garrison  was 
overcome,  and  the  national  standard  trailed  with  jeers  in 
the  dust.  That  moment  death  smote  at  liberty.  Oh,  well 
for  her  that  such  defenders  rushed  between  1  Oh,  well  for 
us  the  patriot  voice  that  then  gave  instant  summons  to 
the  rescue  !  Above  the  thunder  of  the  enemy's  artillery 
we  heard  the  faithful  Lincoln's  clarion  call  for  troops.     It 
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was   echoed    and    answered    from   a    million    clamoring 
tonomes.     They  have  sp^«sd  our  concessions!  they  have 
disdained  our  proffers !  they  have  broken  their  oaths  !  they 
have  assailed  the  Union  !  they  have  fired  on  the  flag  !    To 
arms !  To  arms  1  To  arms  1     The  nation  rises  like  a  giant 
in   its   wrath.      Old    Massachusetts   is  young  again;    in 
Pennsylvania  the  men  of  peace  are  changed   to  men  of 
war ;  the  prairies  glisten  with  the  brandished  steel,  and 
across  the  Kockys  there  sweeps  a  stern  response.     Wives 
hide  their  fear,  and  mothers  Romans  are;  the  boys  grow 
sudden  men  and  gray  age  youthful  in  the  country's  cause. 
Every  old  soldier  rallies  a  company,  the  companies  swell 
to  regiments,  the  regiments  to  divisions;  the  cities  are 
arsenals,   the   States    are   camps,    the    people   an   army. 
There's  a  wall  of  bayonets  along  the  border,  legions  swarm 
around  the  capital,  squadrons  are  on  the  rivers,  fleets  on 
the  sea ;  and  still  they  come  from  book,  from  plow,  from 
loom ;  and  still  there  sounds  from  the  home  of  toil  and 
house  of  prayer,  wherever  men  gather  in  town,  on  hill,  in 
valley,  the  swelling  chorus  of  prophetic  triumph :    "  We 
are   coming   Father   Abraham,    five    hundred    thousand 

more." 

What  need  to  tell  the  story  of  sorrow  and  of  battle  that 
followed,  save  to  recall  how,  through  all  the  changing 
fortunes  of  the  strife,  President  Lincoln  was  unflinchingly 
true  to  the  cause.  If  others  doubted,  he  always  was  con- 
fident ;  in  defeat  hopeful,  in  victory  calm.  He  liberated  the 
slaves,  he  cared  for  the  wounded,  he  cheered  the  afflicted, 
he  mourned  for  the  dead ;  and  when  the  stormy  pas- 
sions of  the  conflict,  provoked  to  fierce  revenge  he  uttered 
the  words  of  forgiveness  and  mercy:  "Malice  toward 
none,  charity  to  all."     He  found  the  civil  service  rank 
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with  corruption  and  treason  ;  he  purified  and  exalted  it ; 
un  empty  treasury,  and  it  was  filled  ;  scarcely  a  ship,  and 
our  navy  increased  till  it  might  have  challenged  the 
world's ;  a  handful  of  soldiers,  and  they  grew  to  conquer- 
ino;  hosts.  When  he  came  to  his  hio-h  office  blatant  re- 
hellion  threatened  the  very  capital ;  he  lived  to  see  it 
crushed  and  prostrate.  There  were  years  of  hard  struggle, 
hut  at  last  our  matchless  rider  swept  through  the  Shenan- 
doah ;  invincible  legions  storming  the  mountain  walls  of 
Georgia  marched  triumphant  to  the  sea ;  blow  after  blow 
was  struck  in  Virginia  until  Richmond  was  taken  and 
the  last  strong  army  of  rebellion  captured  ;  and  on  April 
14th,  18G5,  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  day  when  our 
nag  had  been  lowered  at  Sumter,  it  was  raised  there  by  its 
former  heroic  defender,  the  victorious  symbol  of  the  issue 
of  the  conflict  on  that  spot  commenced.  That  day  was 
one  of  general  rejoicing;  songs  and  festivities  in  camp_ 
and  at  home ;  bells  ringing,  banners  floating,  and  garlands 
Lcaily  hung;  for  the  war  was  ended  and  all  its  partings 
over.  Sweethearts  shall  be  wives  now,  and  wives  and 
mothers  have  their  loved  ones  back  again;  and  every- 
where there  was  a  pledge  and  prayer  that  our  beloved 
President  who  had  guided  us  to  triumph,  might  live  long 
years  among  the  people  he  had  served  so  well.  Most  joy- 
ous day,  but  with  the  saddest,  saddest  morrow,  for  that 
very  night  Lincoln  was  assassinated,  and  the  country 
waking  to  renew  its  mirth  was  horror  stricken  by  the 
tidings  of  his  cruel  death.  It  came  to  each  heart  as  a  per- 
sonal bereavement.  The  gay  festoonings  were  changed  to 
sombre  draperies :  there  was  sorrow  in  the  household, 
stillness  in  the  camp  and  gloom  on  the  street.  At  every 
hearth  there  lay  the  body  of  a  murdered  friend.     In  the 
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presence  of  that  awful  calamit}'  the  strong  were  as  little 
children.  Grief  conquered  the  conquerors.  The  nation 
wept. 

Again  we  gathered  about  old  Independence  Hall.  How 
changed  the  scene  since  first  we  welcomed  him  whose  form 
lay  shrouded  within  its  sacred  walls  !  The  shadow  of  the 
grave  had  fallen  there.  The  nation's  cradle  was  now  its 
martyr's  bier.  I  stood  that  night  where  first  I  had  seen 
him  on  the  bright  morning  of  the  past.  The  flag  that 
rose  so  buoyantly  at  his  bidding  hung  drooping  from  its 
mast,  and  those  who  then  with  cheers  and  enthusiasm  re- 
sponded to  his  fervent  utterances  now  passed  in  mournful 
procession  by  his  silent  form.  I  thought  of  the  hopes,  the 
trials,  the  victories  of  the  war,  and  of  the  declaration  then 
made  by  Abraham  Lincoln  ;  how  truly  kept,  but  with 
what  awful  sacrifice  now  sealed.  The  Union  was  preserved, 
liberty  to  all  secured,  but  he  who  had  done  so  much  to 
preserve  that  Union  and  to  secure  that  liberty  lay  low  in 
death  ;  and  in  the  stillness  of  the  night  I  seemed  ao-ain  to 
hear  the  solemn  vow  in  the  cause  of  freedom  which  he 
there  had  uttered :  "  I  would  rather  be  assassinated  on 
this  spot  than  surrender  it.  I  have  said  nothing  that  I 
am  unwilling  to  live  by,  and,  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of  Al- 
mighty God  to  die  by." 

We  have  come  together  to-day  to  dedicate  a  monument 
to  this  great,  good  man  ;  great  in  his  goodness,  good  in  his 
greatness.  An  honest  man — not  merely  in  the  sense  of 
pecuniary  correctness — no  mean  praise  now — but  honest 
also  in  that  high  integrity  which  places  principle  before 
policy,  champions  the  cause  of  truth  in  the  face  of  pre- 
judice, and  defends  the  right  for  its  own  sake,  unswerved 
by  patronage,  unbribed  by  place.     He  had  the  wisdom  to 
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discern,  the  sincerity  to  avow  his  faith,  the  courage  to  main- 
tain it.  Long  ago  he  declared  that  this  Union  could  not 
endure  half  slave  and  half  free.  It  seemed  like  heresy  to 
say  so  then.  TVe  know  that  it  was  prophecj"  now.  In 
this  statue  behold  the  record  of  its  fulfilment.  Who  fore- 
told liberty  himself  proclaimed  it. 

He  accepted  the  issue  of  war;  he  did  not  invite  it.  He 
fought  to  preserve  the  nation,  not  to  aggrandize  one  sec- 
tion nor  humiliate  another,  and  in  the  hour  of  triumph 
remembered  that 

"A  brave  man  knows  no  malice,  but  at  once 
Forgets  in  peace  the  injuries  of  war, 
And  gives  his  direst  foe  a  friend's  embrace." 

He  belonged  to  the  order  of  God's  nobility.  Born  in  a 
cottage,  he  rose  to  the  Presidency  ;  but  in  poverty  he 
never  cringed  to  the  great,  in  power  he  never  forgot  the 
humble.  The  peer  of  kings,  he  was  still  the  companion 
of  the  people,  his  standard  of  position  not  being  the  acci- 
dent of  rank,  but  the  maintenance  of  virtue.  And  so  it  is, 
that  as  the  princes  of  the  earth  expressed  sorrow  and  condo- 
lence at  his  death,  we  also  have  come  to  found  a  memorial, 
not  reared  by  Government  endowment,  but  b}'  the  volun- 
tary contributions  of  his  fellow-citizens.  iSTo  stately  shaft, 
written  with  eulogy,  was  needed  here,  but  fitly  has  been 
chosen  the  sculptured  image  of  the  man  himself.  May 
time  rest  lightly  on  it,  and  after  we  have  been  gathered 
to  our  rest,  still  may  it  tell  the  story  of  a  devoted  life, 
give  assurance  to  the  honest  young,  faith  to  the  lovers  of 
liberty,  and  example  to  all  rulers.  And  when  the  wounds 
of  the  discordant  past  are  forgotten  in  the  happiness  of 
long  continued  amit\T  and  love,  when  prosperity  has  re- 
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lieved  the  country's  burdens,  and  the  ripe  fruits  of  our 
struggle  are  seen  in  the  strength  and  unity  of  the  future, 
may  the  whole  nation  ever  recall  with  gratitude  the 
services  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  still  renew  his  noble 
resolve : 

mThat  the  government  of  the  people,  by  the 

f~ople,  and  for  the  people,  shall 

not  perish  from  the  earth." 

The  oration  was  given  with  most  electrical  effect.  The 
feeling  among  the  audience  was  in  full  sympathy  with 
that  of  the  speaker,  and  the  tears  of  many  a  brawny  man 
offered  a  proud  tribute  to  a  grand  and  noble  effort.  Gallant 
soldiers  of  the  armies  of  Lincoln  did  not  disdain  to  give 
their  tears  to  his  memory  as  they  had  given  their  swords 
and  their  strong  right  arms  during  his  life. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  address  Dr.  Stille  said: 

You  will  now  have,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  an  opportu- 
nity to  see  the  eminent  artist  to  whom  we  owe  this  bril- 
liant representation  of  our  martyr  President.  I  therefore 
introduce  to  you  Randolph  Rogers. 

Mr.  Rogers  came  forward  and  bowed.  He  was  received 
with  applause. 

The  space  in  front  of  the  stand  was  then  cleared  and 
the  military  passed  in  review  before  the  statue  and  sa- 
luted.    The  following  was  the  formation  of  the  line : 
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Platoon  of  Tolice. 


GENERAL  PEE  YOST  AXD  STAEF. 


JFirst  Brigade. 

GENERAL  BANKSON  AND  STAFF. 
FIRST     CITY    TROOP, 

CAPTAIN   FAIRMAN   ROGERS. 

KEYSTONE     BATTERY, 

CAPTAIN   JOHN  V.  CREELY. 
With  Six   (Pieoes  of  Jhrtiliery. 

WASHINGTON     GRAYS, 

CAPTAIN  WILLIAM  0.  WARD. 

WECCACOE    LEGION, 

IN  CHARGE  OF  AN  ORDERLY  SERGEANT. 

Second  Regiment  Band. 
SECOND   REGIMENT   (NATIONAL   GUARDS), 

COLONEL    HARMANUS    NEFF. 

COMPANY  OP  SIXTH  NEW  JERSEY  REGIMENT, 

OF    CAMDEN. 


Second  Brigade. 

GENERAL  HOFFMAN  AND  STAFF. 

First  Regiment  Band. 

FIRST    REGIMENT, 

COLONEL   J.  \X.  LATTA. 


Fourth   Begiment  Band. 
PHILADELPHIA  FIRE   ZOTJAYES, 

CAPTAIN    KRETCHMAB. 

DETACHMENT   OF    SIXTH   REGIMENT. 


Fourth  Brigade. 

GENERAL  WILLIAM  B.  THOMAS  AND   STAEF. 

Sixth  Regiment  Band. 

EIGHTH   REGIMENT  ("OURS") 

COLONEL   ROBERT    GRAY. 

DETACHMENT  OF  THE   NATIONAL  GHATS. 


Fifth  Brigade. 

GENERAL  WAGNER  AND  STAFF. 

Delmonico   Cornet    Band,   with  full    Drum   Corps. 

ELEVENTH  REGIMENT  (Colored), 

COLONEL   GEORGE    E.  WAGNER. 

THIRTEENTH  REGIMENT  (Colored), 

COLONEL    JOSEPH    R.    C.  WARD. 

Vfith  Full  (Drum,  Corps. 

Excelsior  Cornet  Band. 
TWELFTH  REGIMENT   (Colored), 

COLONEL    LEWIS    L.  FRENCH. 
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After  the  military  had  passed  in  review  they  marched 
out  of  the  Park,  and  the  immense  crowds  melted  away. 
Many  lingered  to  gaze  on  the  magnificent  statue.  The 
Park  continued  crowded  until  long  after  dark;  and  those 
who  witnessed  the  ceremonies  felt  that  it  was  one  of  the 
grandest  affairs  of  the  kind  which  had  ever  occurred  in 
the  city. 

Among  the  most  noteworthy  incidents  of  the  occa- 
sion was  the  presence  of  the  Soldiers'  Orphans  from  the 
Northern  Home.  They  were  all  neatly  attired  in  their 
gray  cadet  uniform,  and  carried  a  beautiful]}'  executed 
blue  silk  banner,  with  the  inscription: 

"SOLDIERS'    ORPHANS    FROM    THE    NORTHERN    HOME.1' 

"WE    REPRESENT     EIGHTY     REGIMENTS." 

The}-  were  accompanied  by  Baird's  new  Cornet  Band, 
who  played  the  national  airs.  The  distinction  of  the 
guard  of  honor  was  assigned  to  them. 

(Philadelphia  Journals,  September  23,  1S71.) 


ATTENDIX   No.    3. 

Territory  acquired  within  the  3Pa?*7£  Limits. 

Acres. 

( >ld  Park,  Lemon  Hill  and  Sedgely,  purchased  by  Councils,    .  140 

Lansdowne  Estate,  purchased  by  Councils, 150 

George's  Estate,  presented  by  Jesse  and  Rebecca  George,  .     .  83 

River, 850 

Territory  paid  for  from  Park  Loan,  prior  to  1ST1 1,124.0 

Territory,  exclusive  of  Wissaliickon,  paid  for  from  Park  Loan 

during  1871, 83.4 

Total  Park  area,  except  "Wissaliickon,  for  which  settlement 

has  been  made, 1,931.0 

Wissaliickon  Territory,  paid  for  from  Park  Loan  during  1871,  37.1 

Purchased  outside  of  Park  limits, 75.1 

Area  held  by  Water  Department,  Philadelphia  and  Reading 

Railroad,  and  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company, 132.5 

Total  area  within   Park   limits,  as  fixed  by  Act  of  Legisla- 
ture, exclusive  of  Wissaliickon  and  Roberts'  Hollow,  .     .     .  2,240.0 


Trees  and  Shrubs  "Planted  during  the  Jtear. 

Deciduous  trees 1,774 

do          shrubs 8S7 

do         hedge  plants 2.024 

Evergreen  trees, 1,040 

do        hedge  plants, 3,876 


Stock  now  in  Nurseries. 

Deciduous  trees, 13.31S 

do         shrubs, 4,350 

Evergreens, 10,772 

Vines, 2,700 

Herbaceous  plants, 250 

Plants  in  greenhouse-, 17,358 

Box  edging  (yards), 1,050 
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APPEXDIX   Xo.    4. 


RECEIPTS   AND   EXPENDITURES. 


E  E  C  E  I P  T  S— 1 S  7 1 . 


$4,300  00 

780 

00 

3,039 

32 

60 

00 

1.  Rents, 

License  fees,  . 

Sale  of  old  materials,  grass,  &c, 

Insurance  premium  returned, 


Paid  to  the  City  Treasurer  to  be  credited  to  the  "Fund 
for   Park    purposes," $S,179  32 

2.  Sale  of  old  buildings — paid  to  the  City  Treasurer,  to 
be  credited  to  the  Sinking  Fund,  for  the  redemption 
of  the  Park  Loan, 3, 791  80 

Total  receipts,         .......       §11,971  12 
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EXPENDITURES. 

LAND  PURCHASES  AND  DAMAGES. 

1S71,  Jan.    1.  Balance    of  appropriation   of  July   13th, 

1S70, |1,1G5,808  3b 

Amount  transferred  to  Item  2  (permanent 
improvements)  of  the  appropriation  of 
July  13th,  1870,  by  resolution  of  Coun- 
cils, approved  March  22d,  1871,       .         .      200,000  00 


Balance, §963,808  35 

Expenditures. 
Land  Purchases. 
Purchase  money  paid  for  land,        §210,406  93 
Interest  paid  under  the  decision  of 

the  Supreme  Court,  .         .     30,779  51 

Recording  decrees  of  court ;   Sur- 
veys, and  descriptions  of  property,    2,0S4  96 
Paving    streets    and    footways   in 
front   of  property   of   the  City, 
beyond  the  Park  limits,      .         .       3. 01 S  53 

1255,349  93 

Land  Damages. 
Amount  paid  for  awards  of  juries,  $273,630  00 
Interest  paid  under  the  decision  of 

the   Supreme    Court,  .         .  72  00 

Recording  deeds,  decrees  and  jury 

fees, 1,767  50 

275,469  50 

Total  expenditure  for  land  purchases  and  damages,    .      530,819  43 
Balance,  December  31st,  1871,      ....   $434,938  92 
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PERMANENT  IMPROVEMENTS. 

1871,  February  1st.   Balance, $302,053  19 

Amount  transferred  to  this  Item  from  Item  1,  of  the  ap- 
propriation of  July  13th,  1S70,  by  resolution  of  Coun- 
cils, approved  March  22d,  1871, 200.000  00 


"  Item  2.     For  laying  out  and  construction  of  said  Park 

for  public  use,  and  the  permanent  care  thereof,"  .     §502,053  19 


Expenditures. 


Buildings— New, 

Removing, 
Repairing, 

Bridle  paths, 

Dredging, 

Drainage — Culvert, 
Tile,  . 

Drives, 


$14,190  00 
10,303  54 


Engineeeisg  — 

Surveys,         .         .         .  $8,917  15 

Construction.         .         .  7,052  91 

General  Expenses  for  En- 
gineering and  Surveys,  5,494  9S 


Hedges, 

Insurance  (on  buildings  in  the  Park) 
Improvement  of  Grounds — 
''Flat  Iron  •'—Old  Park, 
'•Belmont"  — West  Park, 
Lawns,  .... 

Lakes  and  Ornamental  Waters, 
Live  Stock — Cost  and  Maintenan 
Machinery — Cost  and  Repairs, 
Miscellaneous, 

Amount  carried  forward,    . 


$27,894  97 

2,242  90 

32,804  03 

894  2S 

10,G15  OS 


24.559  00 
210,260  87 


22,0G5  04 
5,307  49 
1,788  00 

14,570  08 

SS  42 

8,070  03 

1,020  20 

5,251   74 

20,153  95 

12,375  U 


§40G,049  22     $502,053  19 
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Amount  brought  forward, 

$400,049  22 

£502,053  19 

Nurseries, 

0,112  Gl 

Office  Expenses — Park  Office, 

8,834  23 

Propagating  Houses, 

8,926  00 

Park  Settees, 

3,210  50 

Planting  and  Seeding,           . 

18,992  30 

Roads  (Unballasted,)  Repairs  of, 

0,099  70 

(Ballasted,)            "        "           . 

10,404  11 

Rustic  Work, 

900  73 

Salaries— Chief  Engineer,  Gardener,  Super- 

visors, &c, 

9,003  27 

Tools  and  Implements— Cost  and  repairs, 

17,907  47 

Trees  and  Shrubs, 

870  43 

Walls  and  Fences, 

3,740  59 

Walks, §10,807  32 

Concrete,         .         .        .           22,001  92 

32,859  24 
3  943  SI 

Wharves  and  Landings,       .... 

Water  Supply, 

10,219  22 

547, 81 S  4S 

Balance, §14,234  71 

The  bills  for  Materials  and  Labor  for  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, 1870,  were  paid  in  January,  1871,  amounting  to       .       47,209  01 


Shows  the  balance  on  December  31st,  1S70, 


§01,443  72 
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APPROPRIATION   FOR  1871. 

SALARY   OF  SOLICITOR. 

For  the  salary  of  Solicitor,  by  Ordinance  approved  Decem- 
ber 29th,  1870,  Item  1, §2.500  00 

Expenditures. 
Salary  of  Solicitor, 2,500  00 

FOR  KEEPING  PARK  IX  REPAIR,    &c. 

"For  keeping  said  Park  in  repair  and  good  order,  and 
for  current  expenses  of  the  Park  Commission,"  by  Ordi- 
nance approved  December  29th,  1870,  Item  2,        .        .     §80,000  CO 

Amount  transferred  to  this  Item  from  Item  IS,  in  the 
appropriation  to  the  Department  of  Markets  and  City 
Property,  by  Ordinance  approved  December  23d,  1871, .  868  00 

Total  appropriations. $S0,868  00 

Expenditures. 

Buildings,  repairing, •      $620  30 

Drives,  care  of, 1,250  4S 

Insurance  (on  buildings  within  the  Park").         .      1,489  00 
Lawns — Cleaning,      ....   $2,444  41 
Mowing,        ....         554  28 


2.998  G9 

Live   stock,    cost  and    maintenance,         .        .        300  SI 
Miscellaneous,    .....  .  1,981  5v 

Office  Expenses,  (Office  of  Commission)— 

Advertising,         .         .         .         .      $137  43 

Furniture, 1,073  29 

Incidentals,  .         .         .         .         319  03 

Printing,    &c.   (Annual  Report, 

&c.) 3,390  64 

Rent, 7U1   60 

Amounts  carried  forward,        .  §5,657  OS  sS,640  SU     $80,86S  00 
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Amounts  brought  forward,     .  $5,G57  OS  i?S,040  SO     sS0,SG3  00 

Stationery, 20C  47 

Salaries — Secretary.  Clerk.  Mes- 
senger, etc.,     .       .       .       .     c.nci  89 

9,825  44 

Police— Salaries,        ....  *40,GGS  73 
Equipments,  .         .         .      1,378  SO 

Incidentals,  .         .         .         .1,149  22 

43.19G  S4 

Repairs,  Drives.  Gutters.  &c,  ....      8,518  17 
Salaries,  Chief  Engineer,  proportion  of  salary, 

Additional  Counsel,  etc., 
Trees  and  Shrubs,       .... 
"Watering  Drives,        ..... 
Walks,    Repairing    and    Cleaning.  . 
Water  Supply, 


Balance  mer<rin< 


507  75 

.   4,541  37 

745  45 

783  32 

80,1  G5  12 

• 

$702  S3 

FUND   FOR   PARK   PURPOSES. 

1871,  January  1st,  Balance, $13  49 

Appropriation  of  the  Park  Fund  of  1870,  "for  the  improve- 
ment of  ball  grounds,  watering  drives,  for  music  or 
afternoon  concerts  in  the  Park,  and  other  Park  pur- 
poses," by  Ordinance  approved  April  12th,  1871,    .         .        11,057  10 


$11,070  59 


Expenditures. 

Improvement  of  children's  play  ground,    .         .  SG9  00 

Music.     Concerts  in  Park,           ....  4,340  00 

Miscellaneous, 54G  00 

Watering  Drives, C,05G  75 


11.011  75 


Balance,  . 


858  S4 
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JENKIHS  £  GO. 

TEA    DEALERS, 

Formerly  Ninth  and  Market  Streets, 

Now  No.  3  SOUTH  TENTH  STREET, 

Nearly  opposite  the  Mercantile  Library, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Families  supplied  by  the  Chest,  Caddy,  or  5  pound  Pack,  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
.    Also,  in  1  pound  Boxes. 

Established   1849,  our  long   experience  affords  superior  facilities  for  suiting  the 
public  taste  at  the  lowest  prices. 


SAMPLES  GIVEN  OE  SENT  WHEN  REQUESTED. 


In«* 
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FAIRMOUNT     PARK. 


Fairmount  Park,  new  though  it  is,  has  already  attained  a  reputation  second  only  to  that 
of  Central  Park,  New  York,  and  only  second  to  that  because  Fairmount  is  not  yet  old  enough 
to  be  as  widely  known. 

Fairmount  needs  no  eulogist.  It  speaks  for  itself;  and  the  stranger  who,  with  this  book  for 
his  guide,  will  spend  a  summer  day — or,  better  still,  a  week — in  leisurely  and  appreciative 
exploration  of  its  hills  and  dales,  its  leafy  woodlands  and  sunny  slopes,  its  rippling  streams 
and  placid  river,  its  dewy  sunrise  and  dreamy  sunset,  and  the  glory  of  its  moonlight  vistas, 
will  permit  no  tongue  to  sound  its  praises  louder  than  his  own. 

We  preface  our  description  of  it  with  a  few  dry  facts  and  figures  which  it  will  be  well  to  bear 
in  mind. 

Fairmount  Park  arose  from  the  necessity  for  a  supply  of  pure  water,  the  deterioration  of 
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PHILADELPHIA   AND   ITS  ENVIRONS. 


MONUMENT   ERECTED   TO   THE   MEMORY    OF   FREDERICK    GRAFF. 

which  threatened  to  become  not  only  an  evil  but  a  grievous  calamity.  The  mills  and 
,-  n    -rjirrp^--  manufactories  on  the  banks  of  the 

Schuylkill  were  multiplying  rapidly, 
and  there  was  great  danger  that  in 
the  course  of  a  very  few  years  the 
river-banks  for  miles  above  the  city 
would  be  lined  with  factories  and 
workshops,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  the 
stream  on  which  the  citizens  de- 
pended for  their  supply  of  pure 
water. 

Just  in  time  to  prevent  this  catas- 
trophe, Fairmount  Park  was  con- 
ceived, and  by  degrees  executed, 
until  now  five  miles  of  the  river  and 
six  of  its  beautiful  and  important 
tributary  the  Wissahickon,  together 
with  the  high  lands  bounding  their 
immediate  valleys,  are  inclosed  and 
preserved  forever  from  all  pollution 
and  profanation. 

The  Park  now  contains  nearly 
three  thousand  acres,  being  more 
than  three  times  as  large  as  the  New 
York  Central  Park.  It  is  dedicated 
to  be  a  public  pleasure-ground  for- 
ever, and,  under  the  management 
of  a  Board  of  Commissioners,  is 
rapidly  growing  in  beauty  and  in- 

EAST   TERRACE,    LEMON    HILL.  ttrest. 


PHILADELPHIA    AND   ITS  E XVI PONS. 


The  visitor  will  take  a  street-car  on  Pine,  Arch,  or  Vine  Street, — all  of  which  lines  run  to  the 
Iridic  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Park,  while  the  two  last  named  connect  and  run  on  to  George's 
Hill,  at  its  western  extremity  ;  or  a  car  of  the  Green  and  Coates  Streets  line,  which  runs 


^sm^^^m 
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THE   LINCOLN    MONUMENT. 


from  Fourth  Street,  via  Walnut,  Eighth,  and  Fairmount  Avenue,  to  the  Fairmount  Avenue 
entrance  ;  or  a  yellow  car  of  the  Union  line,  passing  up  Ninth  Street  and  landing  him  at  the 


VIEW   ON   THE   SCHUYLKILL,    SHOWING   THE   BOAT-HOUSES    AND    LEMON    HILL. 

Brown  Street  entrance  ;  or  a  Ridge  Avenue  car,  which  will  carry  him  to  the  East  Park ;  or,  if 
well  up  town,  a  Poplar  Street  or  Girard  Avenue  car,  which  will  deposit  him  at  Brown  Street  and 
Girard  Avenue  respectively.     The   Lancaster  Avenue  branch  of  the  Chestnut  and  Walnut 
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PHILADELPHIA   AND   ITS  ENVIRONS. 


PHILADELPHIA  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS. 


Streets  line  runs  to  the  Centennial  grounds  in  the  West  Park,  and  a  branch  of  the  Market 
Street  line  has  been  extended  to  the  same  point.  All  these  termini,  except  the  extreme 
western  and  northern  ones,  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Fairmount  Water-Works,  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  Park.  Another  route  is  by  the  Park  accommodation  trains  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Railroad,  which  in  summer  run  every  hour  during  the  day  and  carry  passengers 
from  the  depot  at  Thirteenth  and  Callowhill  to  Belmont,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill. 
Accommodation  trains  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  also  run  to  Hestonville,  within  a  short 
walk  of  George's  Hill,  at  the  western  end  of  the  Park. 

Lastly,  the  visitor  can  hire  a  carriage  by  the  day  and  make  the  tour  of  the  Park  without 
fatigue  or  difficulty ;  and  for  mere  sight-seeing  this  is  much  the  best  way. 

Entering  the  Park  at  the  lower  entrance,  we  step  at  once  into  the  grounds  pertaining  to  the 
Schuylkill  Water-Works ;  and  the  works 
themselves  are  contained  in  the  building, 
or  rather  group  of  buildings,  just  before  us. 
These  works  were  first  put  in  operation  in 
1S22,  though  the  city  was  first  supplied  with 
water  from  the  Schuylkill  in  1799.  Enor- 
mous engines  worked  by  water-power  force 
water  from  a  dam  in  the  river  to  the  top  of 
a  hill  in  front  of  the  building, — the  original 
"  Faire-Mount," — where  it  is  held  in  a  dis- 
tributing reservoir.  The  same  works  supply 
a  reservoir  on  Corinthian  Avenue,  near 
Girard  College.  From  a  piazza  in  the  rear 
of  the  building  a  good  view  is  obtained  of 
the  new  and  elegant  "  double  deck"  iron 
truss  bridge  which  has  just  taken  the  place  of 
the  once  celebrated  Wire  Bridge.  This  new 
bridge  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  structures 
of  its  kind  in  this  country.  It  was  designed 
by  J.  H.  Linville,  and  erected  by  the  Key- 
stone Bridge  Company.  The  total  length  of 
the  superstructure  is  1274  feet,  the  main  span, 
over  the  river,  being  350  feet.  The  bridge 
has  an  upper  and  lower  roadway  and  side- 
walks, and  is  48  feet  in  width;  the  upper 
roadway  is  elevated  32  feet  above  Callowhill 
Street,  and  connects  Spring  Garden  Street 
on  the  east  with  Bridge  Street  on  the  west. 
The  lower  roadway  connects  Callowhill 
Street  with  Haverford  Street. 

The  grounds  immediately  surrounding  the  buildings  of  the  Water-Works  contain  several 
fountains  and  pieces  of  statuary.  The  monument  in  our  cut  is  that  of  Frederick  Graff,  the 
designer  and  first  engineer  of  the  works.  Just  above  the  Water-Works  is  a  little  dock,  whence 
in  summer  a  couple  of  miniature  steamers  ply  incessantly  on  the  river,  stopping  at  all  points 
of  interest  on  their  route. 

The  main  drive  of  the  Park  begins  at  Green  Street,  passing,  just  inside  of  the  entrance,  a 
new  building  designed  for  an  art  gallery,  and  thence  running  down  nearly  to  the  bank  of  the 
Schuylkill. 

Next,  crossing  an  open  space  ornamented  by  a  bronze  statue  of  Lincoln,  erected  by  the 
Lincoln  Monument  Association,  in  the  fall  of  187 1,  we  come  to  another  hill,  covered  with  trees, 
among  which  go  winding  paths,  and  under  which  green  grass  and  flowering  shrubs  combine 
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their  attractions,  while  around  the  base  of  the  hill  flowers  bloom  and  fountains  play,  and  the 
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curving  drive  leads  a  glittering  host  of  carriages.  This  is  Lemon  Hill,  and  on  its  summit  is 
the  mansion  in  which  Robert  Morris  had  his  home  during  the  Revolutionary  struggle.  Here 
the  great  financier  loved  to  dwell.     Here  he  entertained  many  men  whose  names  were  made 
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illustrious  by  those  stirring  times.     Hancock,  Franklin,  the  elder  Adams,  members  of  the 
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merly  called  "Sedgely  Park." 
Here  stands  a  small  frame  build- 
ing known  as  "Grant's  Cottage," 
because  it  was  used  by  that  gen- 
eral as  his  head-quarters  at  City 
Point.  It  was  brought  here  at  the 
close  of  the  war. 

From  this  hill  there  is  an  excel- 
lent view  of  the  Schuylkill  Water- 
Works,  which  stand  in  a  ravine 
just  beyond  it.  At  its  foot  is  the 
Girard  Avenue  Bridge,  an  elegant 
iron  structure,  the  work  of  Clarke, 
Reeves  &  Co.,  of  the  Phcenix  Iron 
Works,  which  connects  the  East 
and  West  Parks.  This  bridge  was 
opened  for  travel  July  4,  1874.  It 
is  1000  feet  long  by  100  feet  wide, 
and  52  feet  above  mean  water  mark. 
It  consists  of  five  spans  constructed 
of  Pratt  trusses.  The  roadway  is 
of  granite  blocks,  and  is  67^  feet 
wide,  and  the  sidewalks,  each  \b\ 
feet  wide,  are  paved  with  slate,  with 
encaustic  tile  borders.  The  balus- 
trade and  cornice  are  ornamented 


Continental  Congress,  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy,  and  many  of  the 
foremost  citizens  met  frequently 
under  this  hospitable  roof.  Here, 
busy  in  peace  as  in  war,  he  after- 
wards planned  those  magnificent 
enterprises  which  were  his  finan- 
cial ruin;  and  from  here  he  was 
led  away  to  prison,  the  victim  of 
laws  equally  barbarous  and  absurd, 
which,  because  a  man  could  not  pay 
what  he  owed,  locked  him  up  lest 
he  might  earn  the  means  to  dis- 
charge his  debt. 

The  fortunes  of  the  once  magni- 
ficent mansion  have  fallen,  like 
those  of  its  magnificent  owner.  It 
is  now  a  restaurant, where  indifferent 
refreshments  are  dealt  out  at  corre- 
spondingly high  prices;  for  it  is  an 
axiom  that  men  pay  most  for  the 
worst  fare. 

Next,  following  the  ca-riage- 
drive,  which,  beginning  at  the 
Green  Street  entrance,  runs  up  the 
river,  we  come  to  a  third  hill,  for- 
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with  bronze  panels  representing 
birds  and  foliage.  Under  this 
bridge  passes  a  carriage-way 
leading  to  the  northeast  portion  of 
the  Park,  now  called,  by  way  of 
distinction,  the  East  Park.  The 
Connecting  Railroad  Bridge,  as  it 
is  popularly  termed,  which  unites 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  with  the 
Camden  and  Amboy,  raises  its 
graceful  arches  a  little  above  the 
Girard  Avenue  Bridge,  and  through 
the  rocky  bluff  which  forms  its 
eastern  abutment  a  short  tunnel 
has  been  cut,  as  the  only  means  of 
ooening  a  carriage-road  to  the  East 
Park.  This  route  was  opened  in 
the  summer  of  1871,  ana  developed 
some  of  the  loveliest  scenery  in  all 
the  Park.  A  number  of  fine  old 
country-seats  were  absorbed  in  this 
portion  of  the  grounds,  and  they 
remain  very  nearly  as  their  former 
owners  left  them.  Here  a  dis- 
tributing reservoir,  to  cover  one 
hundred  and  five  acres,  is  now 
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being  constructed.  Continuing 
up  this  side  of  the  river,  we  come 
finally  to  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  and 
then  to  the  massive  stone  bridge 
over  which  the  coal-trains  of  the 
Reading  Railroad  pass  on  their 
way  to  Richmond. 

We  shall,  however,  find  more 
marks  of  improvement  by  crossing 
the  Girard  Avenue  Bridge  into  the 
West  Park. 

Below  the  Bridge,  on  the  west 
side,  is  a  tract  called  "Solitude," 
and  in  it  stands  an  ancient  house 
built  by  John  Penn,  son  of  Thomas 
Penn  and  grandson  of  William, 
and  owned  by  his  descendants  un- 
til its  purchase  by  the  Park  Com- 
missioners. Just  beyond  this,  the 
tall  stand-pipe  of  the  West  Phila- 
delphia Water-Works  forms  a  con- 
spicuous feature. 

This  tract,  containing  thirty-three 
acres,  has  been  leased  by  the  Park 
Commissioners  to  the  Zoological 
Society  of  Philadelphia,  which  has 
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been  managed  so  successfully  that,  although  but  a  few  years  old,  its  collection  is  the  finest  in 
this  country.     No  expense  has  been  spared  to  perfect  the  Garden  in  every  particular,  and  it  is 
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f.tted  up  in  a  manner  best  suited  for  the  maintenance  and  exhibition  of  birds  and  animals. 
The  Society  intends  establishing  here  a  Zoological  Garden  second  to  none  in  the  world,  and  is 
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rapidly  carrying  out  its  designs.     It  has  agents  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  from  whom  it  receiv 
frequent  shipments  of  rare  and  interesting  specimens  of  natural  history,  and  is  fast  fillin 
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rounds  with  specimens  of  every  class  of  the  animal  kingdom.     Every  part  of  the  garden  is 


SWEET    BRIER    RAVINE. 


THE  LANSDOWXE  PINES, 
interesting,  but  we  may  mention  as  the  principal  features  the  large  and  well-filled  Carnivora 
and  Monkey-Houses,  the  Bear  Pits,  the  Aviary,  and  the  Deer  Park.     All  of  these  are  already 
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well  stocked,  and  are  constantly  receiving  fresh  accessions.  The  Garden  was  first  opened  to 
the  public  in  July,  1874,  and  has  already  become  one  of  the  most  popular  features  of  the  Park. 
The  price  of  admission  is  25  cents  for  adults,  and  10  cents  for  children. 

A  short  distance  above  the  bridge  is  the  Children's  Play-ground,  near  Sweet  Brier  Mansion, 
and  passing  this  the  road  enters  Lansdowne  and  crosses 
the  river  road  by  a  rustic  bridge,  from  which  the  beautiful 
view  of  the  Schuylkill  shown  in  our  engraving  is  had. 

The  venerable  pines  shown  in  our  sketch  mark  the  site 
of  Lansdowne  Concourse.     This  fine  estate  of  Lansdowne 
contained  two  hundred  acres,  and  was  established  by  John 
Penn,  "the  American,"  whose  nephew,  also  named  John, 
the  son   of    Richard  Penn,  built    a    stately 
mansion  here,  and  lived  in   it  during  the 
Revolutionary  war,  a  struggle  in  which  his 
sympathies  were  by  no  means  with  the  party 
that  was  finally  successful  in  wresting  from 
him  the  noble  State  which  was  his  paternal 
inheritance   and    of    which    he    had    been 
Governor. 


UP  THE  SCHUYLKILL,  FROM   COLUMBIA    BRIDGE. 


Leaving  the  Concourse,  the  road  skirts  the  base 
of  Belmont  Reservoir,  and.  winding  round  a  rather 
<^:j3=s^V:7  steep  ascent,  comes  out  on  the  summit  of  George's  Hill, 
"*-      two  hundred  and  ten  feet  above  high  tide. 

This  tract,  containing  eighty-three  acres,  was  presented 
to  the  city  by  Jesse  and  Rebecca  George,  whose  ancestors  had 
held  it  for  many  generations.  As  a  memorial  of  their  generosity, 
this  spot  was  named  George's  Hill,  and  its  rare  advantages  of  scenery 
and  location  will  keep  their  name  fresh  forever.  It  is  the  grand 
objective  point  of  pleasure-parties.  Few  carriages  make  the  tour  of  the  Park  without  taking 
George's  HUl  in  their  way,  and  stopping  for  a  few  moments  on  its  summit  to  rest  their  horses 
and  let  the  inmates  feast  their  eyes  on  the  view  which  lies  before  them, — a  view  bounded 
only  by  League  Island  and  the  Delaware. 
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In  the  broad  meadow  which  lies  at  the  visitor's  feet  as  he  stands  on  George's  Hill,  looking 
eastward  is  the  ground  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  which  is  fully  described  a  few  pages 
farther  on.    We  may  here  mention  that  George's  Hill  is  a  splendid  site  from  which  to  overlook 

these  grounds. 

The  carriage-road  next  brings  us  to  Belmont  Mansion.  This,  like  most  of  the  buildings  in 
the  Park,  is  of  very  ancient  date,  having  probably  been  erected  about  1745. 


A   VIEW    ON    THE  WISSAHICKON. 

This  was  the  home  of  Richard  Peters— poet,  punster,  patriot,  and  jurist— during  the  whole  01' 
his  long  life.  Many  of  his  witty  sayings  are  still  extant,  as  are  also  a  number  of  his  poems; 
while  his  eminent  services  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  War  during  the  Revolution,  Represent- 
ative in  Congress  subsequently,  and  Judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  nearly  half  his 
life,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  Brilliant  as  have  been  the  assemblages  of  distinguished  guests 
at  the  many  hospitable  country-seats  now  included  within  the  bounds  of  Fairmount  Park,  the 
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associations  connected  with  Belmont  Mansion  outshine  all  the  rest.  Washington  was  a 
frequent  visitor;  so  was  Franklin  ;  so  were  Rittenhousc  the  astronomer,  Bartram  the  eminent 
botanist,  Robert  Morris,  Jefferson,  and  Lafayette,— of  whom  a  memento  still  remains  in  the 
shape  of  a  white-walnut-tree  planted  by  his  hand  in  1S24.  Talleyrand  and  Louis  Philippe 
both  visited  this  place  ;  "  Tom  Moore's  cottage"  is  just  below,  on  the  river-bank  ;  and  many 
other  great  names  might  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  Belmont,  if  we  had  room  for  them. 
Now,  alas  !  the  historic  mansion  has  degenerated  into  a  restaurant. 
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The  view  from  the  piazza  of  the  house  is  one  which  can  scarcely  be  surpassed  in  America. 
Our  engraving,  though  drawn  by  one  of  the  first  landscape  painters  in  the  country,  gives  but 
a  faint  idea  of  its  beauty.  It  is  one  of  those  grand  effects  of  nature  and  art  combined  which 
man  must  acknowledge  his  inability  to  represent  adequately  on  paper. 

Leaving  Belmont,  the  road  passes  through  a  comparatively  uninteresting  section  to  Cha- 
mouni,  with  its  lake  and  its  concourse,  and  the  northern  limits  of  the  Park.  Near  the  lake 
it  intersects  the  Falls  road,  and  this  takes  us  down  to  the  Schuylkill,  which  we  cross  by  a 
bridge,  and  continue  up  the  east  bank  of  the  river  to  its  junction  with  the  Wissahickon. 
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One  of  the  most  beautiful  walks  in  the  Park  extends  from  this  point  through  Belmont  Glen  to 
the  Reading  Railroad  and  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill.  It  debouches  at  the  offices  of  the  Park 
Commission,  where  the  visitor's  eye  is  attracted  by  a  pair  of  colossal  bronzes,  representations 
of  the  winged  horse  "Pegasus."*  These  figures  were  made  to  adorn  the  Grand  Academy  in 
Vienna,  but  were  found  to  be  too  large  for  the  position  assigned  them.  They  were  purchased 
by  a  number  of  American  gentlemen,  and  presented  to  the  Park ;  where  they  will  eventually 
mount  guard  at  one  of  the  main 
entrances. 

The  Falls  of  Schuylkill  exist 
only  in  history  now,  but  before  the 
Fairmount  dam  was  built  they 
were  a  beautiful  reality.  The 
cascade,  which  was  formed  by  a 
projecting  ledge  of  rock,  was 
slight,  but  in  seasons  of  high 
water  it  made  a  fine  display. 

A  little  above  the  Falls  is  the 
"Battle-Ground," — the  scene  of 
an  intended  battle  between  the 
Americans  under  Lafayette  and 
the  British  under  General  Grant. 
The  latter,  however,  unlike  his 
distinguished  modern  namesake, 
allowed  himself  to  be  outgeneraled, 
and  Lafayette  succeeded  in  exe- 
cuting a  masterly  retreat, — that 
being  the  only  thing  he  could  do 
under  the  circumstances.  Here, 
also,  was  fought  the  memorable 
and  disastrous  battle  of  German- 
town. 

The  Wissahickon  is  a  lovely 
stream  winding  through  a  narrow 
valley  between  steep  and  lofty 
hills  which  are  wooded  to  their 
summits,  and  have  the  appear- 
ance of  a  mountain-gorge 
hundreds  of  miles  from  civilization, 
rather  than  a  pleasure-retreat 
within  the  limits  of  a  great  city. 

In  its  lower  reaches  the  stream 
is  calm  and  peaceful,  and  boats 
are  kept  at  the  two  or  three  small 
hostelries  which  stand  on  its 
banks,    for    the    convenience     of 

those  who  wish  to  row  on  the  placid  waters.  This  calm  beauty  changes  as  the  valley  ascends, 
and  we  soon  find  the  stream  a  mountain  torrent,  well  in  keeping  with  its  picturesque  situation 
and  surroundings.  So  with  alternate  rush  of  torrent  and  placid  beauty  of  calm  reaches  the 
romantic  stream  flows  down  from  the  high  table-lands  of  Chestnut  Hill  to  its  embouchure  in 
the  valley  of  the  Schuylkill. 

A  few  manufacturing  establishments  have  invaded  the  sequestered  valley ;    but  the  Park 
Commissioners  have  taken  measures  to  do  away  with  them  all  after  a  certain  number  of  years, 
*  Since  transferred  to  the  entrance  to  Memorial  Hall. 
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UP  THE   WISSAHICKOX — MEGARGEE'S    PAPER    MILL. 


and  restore  the  Wissahickon  as  nearly  as  possible  to  its  pristine  wildness  and  unfettered  beauty. 
One  of  these  invaders — Edward  Megargee's  paper  mill — is  shown  in  our  illustration.  Like 
most  of  the  others,  it  is  now  owned  by  the  city,  but  will  be  operated  by  the  heirs  of  its  late 
owner  until  the  year  1882,  after  which  it  will  be  removed. 
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THE   PIPE    BRIDGE   OVER   THE   WISSAHICKON. 

We  may  briefly  notice  a  few  of  the  many  points  of  interest  in  this  romantic  glen,  some  of 
which  our  artists  have  sketched  in  a  manner  which  renders  pen-and-ink  descriptions  super- 
fluous. 

Soon  after  leaving  the  Schuylkill,  the  drive  up  the  Wissahickon  passes  the  "Maple  Spring" 
restaurant,  where  a  curious  collection  of  laurel-roots  deftly  shaped  into  all  manner  of  strange 
or  familiar  objects,  the  work  of  the  proprietor,  will  repay  a  visit. 

A  little  above  this,  a  lane  descends  through  the  woods  to  the  Hermit's  Well,  which  is  said  to. 
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have  been  dug  by  John  Kelpius,  a  German  Pietist,  who  settled  down  here,  with  forty  followers, 
two  hundred  years  ago,  and  lived  a  hermit's  life,  waiting  for  the  fulfillment  of  his  dreams. 
He  and  his  associates  gave  names  to  many  of  the  scenes  about  here,  among  them  the  Hermit's 
Pool,  of  which  we  give  an  illustration. 

Three  and  a  half  miles  above  its  mouth  the  stream  is  crossed  by  a  beautiful  structure  called 
the  Pipe  Bridge,  six  hundred  and  eighty-four  feet  long  and  one  hundred  feet  above  the  creek. 
The  water-pipes  that  supply  Germantown  with  water  form  the  chords  of  the  bridge,  the  whole 


THE   WISSAHICKON   AT   CHESTNUT    HILL. 


being  bound  together  with  wrought-iron.  It  was  designed  by  Frederick  Graff,  and  constructed 
under  his  superintendence.  A  hundred  yards  above  this  is  the  wooden  bridge  shown  in  our 
engraving.  Near  this  is  the  Devil's  Pool,  a  basin  in  Creshein  Creek,  a  small  tributary  of  the 
Wissahickon. 

The  next  point  of  interest  is  the  stone  bridge  at  Valley  Green,  and  half  a  mile  beyond  this 
is  the  first  public  drinking-fountain  erected  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  placed  here  in  1854,  and 
was  the  precursor  of  a  numerous  and  beneficial  following. 
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A  mile  and  a  half  of  rugged  scenery  ensues,  terminating  in  the  open  sunlight  and  beautiful 
landscapes  of  Chestnut  Hill,  where  the  end  of  the  Park  is  reached. 

Watson,  in  his  "Annals  of  Philadelphia,"  speaks  thus  of  "The  Wissahickon  :" 
"  This  romantic  creek  and  scenery,  now  so  much  visited  and  familiar  to  many,  was  not  long  since  an  extremely 
wild,  unvisited  place,  to  illustrate  which  I  give  these  facts,  to  wit:   Enoch  and  Jacob  Rittenhouse,  residents  there, 
told  me  in  1845  that  when  they  were  boys  the  place  had  many  pheasants;    that  they  snared  a  hundred  of  them 
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in  a  season  ;  they  also  got  many  partridges. 
The  creek  had  many  excellent  fish,  such 
as  large  sunfish  and  perch.  The  summer 
wild  ducks  came  there  regularly,  and  were 
shot  often;  also,  some  winter  ducks.  They 
then  had  no  visitors  from  the  city,  and  only 
occasionally  from  Germantown.  There 
they  lived  quietly  and  retired;  now  all  is 
public  and  bustling, — all  is  changed. 

The  natural  beauties  of  Fairmount 
Park  are  now  its  chief  attraction, 
but  these  can  be  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  discreet  addition  of  works  of 
art  in  the  shape  of  statues,  fountains, 
busts,  etc.  We  are  happy  to  state 
that  a  society  under  the  name  of  the 
Fairmount  Park  Art  Association  has 
recently  been  established  with  the 
object  of  facilitating  this  adornment, 
and  already  embraces  a  large  num- 
ber of  prominent  citizens  among  its 
members.  It  should  be  the  pride  of 
every  citizen  to  encourage  its  efforts. 
This  Association  has  already  erected 
several  handsome  bronze  pieces,  and 
placed  a  fine  marble  statue  and  sev- 
eral paintings  in  the  Art  Gallery  in 
the  Park. 
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THE  CENTENNIAL  EXHIBITION  GROUNDS  AND  BUILDINGS. 


In  the  selection  of  Philadelphia  as  the  place  where 
the  Centennial  Exhibition  should  be  held,  two  impor- 
tant and  desirable  results  were  reached  :  it  placed  the 
Exhibition  at  the  "  birthplace  of  liberty,"  and  secured 
one  of  the  most  eligible  sites  for  the  purpose  in  the 
country.  Rich  in  historical  associations,  easily  ac- 
cessible from  all  points,  and  embracing  a  plateau 
affording  ample  space  for  the  main  and  incidental 
buildings,  Fairmount  Park  presents  every  feature  that 
could  be  desired. 

The  Centennial  grounds  cover  236  acres,  and  ex- 
tend from  the  foot  of  George's  Hill  almost  to  the 
Schuylkill  River,  and  north  to  Columbia  Bridge  and 
Belmont  Mansion.  They  can  be  reached  directly 
by  the  following  lines  of  horse-cars :  Chestnut  and 
Walnut,  Market,  Arch,  Race  and  Vine,  and  Girard 
Avenue  ;  and  by  steam-cars  via  the  Reading  Railroad 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Approaching  the  Exhibition  grounds  by  way  of 
Elm  Avenue,  we  first  enter  the  Main  Building, 
which  is  1880  feet  long,  464  feet  wide,  48  feet  to  the 
cornice,  and  70  feet  to  the  roof-tree,  covering  an  area 
of  20  acres.  At  each  corner  a  square  tower  runs  up 
to  a  level  with  the  roof,  and  four  more  are  clustered 
in  the  centre  of  the  edifice,  and  rise  to  the  height  of 
120  feet  from  a  base  of  48  feet  square.  These  flank 
a  central  dome  120  feet  square  at  base,  and  springing 
on  iron  trusses  of  delicate  and  graceful  design  to  an 
apex  96  feet  above  the  pavement, — the  exact  elevation 
of  the  interior  of  the  old  Capitol  rotunda.  The  tran- 
sept, the  intersection  of  which  with  the  nave  forms 
this  pavilion,  is  416  feet  long.  On  each  side  of  it  is 
another  of  the  same  length  and  100  feet  in  width, 
with  aisles  of  48  feet  each.  Longitudinally,  the  divi- 
sions of  the  interior  correspond  with  these  transverse 
lines.  A  nave  120  feet  wide  and  1832  feet  long — said 
to  be  unique  for  combined  length  and  width — is  ac- 
companied by  two  side  avenues  10a  feet  wide,  and  as 
many  aisles  48  feet  wide.  An  exterior  aisle  24  feet 
wide,  and  as  many  high  to  a  half-roof  or  clere-story, 
passes  round  the  whole  building  except  where  inter- 
rupted by  the  main  entrances  in  the  centres  of  the 
sides  and  ends,  and  a  number  of  minor  ones  between. 
The  iron  columns  supporting  the  roof  number,  in 
all,  672. 

A  breadth  of  30  feet  is  left  to  the  main  promenades 
along  and  athwart,  of  15  feet  to  the  principal  ones  on 
either  side,  and  of    10  feet  to  all  the  others.      The 
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berths  of  the  nations  run  athwartship,  or  north  and 
south  as  the  great  ark  is  anchored.  The  classes 
of  objects  are  separated  by  lines  running  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  Small  balconies  of  observation  are 
the  only  galleries  of  the  Main  Building.  Those  at 
the  different  stages  of  the  central  towers  are  highly 
attractive  to  students  who  prefer  the  general  to  the 
particular,  or  who,  exhausted  for  the  time,  retire  to 
clear  their  brains  from  the  dust  of  detail  and  muster 
their  faculties  for  another  charge  on  the  vast  army  of 
art.  From  this  perch  one  may  survey  mankind  from 
China  to  Peru. 

Four  miles  of  water-  and  drainage-pipe  underlie  the 
21 A  acres  of  plank  floor  in  this  building.     The  pillars 
and  trusses  contain  3600  tons  of  iron.     The  contract 
for  it  was  awarded  in  July,  1874,  and  it  was  completed 
in  eighteen  months,  being  ready  for  the  reception  of 
goods  early  in  January  last.    The  cost  was  $1,600,000. 
Leaving  the  Main  Building  at  its  west  end,  we  pass 
to  Machinery  Hall,  little  smaller  than  its  neighbor, 
it  being  1402  feet  long  by  360  feet  wide,  covering  an 
J   area  of   14  acres.      The  main  cornice  is  40  feet  in 
<   height  upon  the  outside ;  the  interior  height  being  70 
„     feet  in  the  two  main  longitudinal  avenues  and  40  feet 
2    in  the  one  central  and  two  side  aisles.     The  avenues 
5    are  each  90  feet  in  width,  and  the  aisles  60,  with  a 
u    space  of  15  feet  for  free  passage  in  the  former  and  10 
S    in  the  latter.     A  transept  90  feet  broad  crosses  the 
main  building  into  that  for  hydraulics,  bringing  up 
against  a  tank  60  by   160  feet,  whereinto  the  water- 
works  precipitate,  Versailles   fashion,  a  cataract   35 
feet  high  by  40  wide. 

The  substitution  of  timber  for  iron  demands  a 
closer  placing  cf  the  pillars.  They  are  consequently 
but  16  feet  apart  "in  the  row,"  the  spans  being  cor- 
respondingly more  contracted.  This  has  the  compen- 
sating advantage,  aesthetically  speaking,  of  offering 
more  surface  for  decorative  effect,  and  the  opportunity 
has  been  fairly  availed  of.  The  coloring  of  the  roof, 
tie-rods,  and  piers  expands  over  the  turmoil  below  the 
cooling  calm  of  blue  and  silver.  The  external  appear- 
ance of  Machinery  Hall  is  fully  as  pleasing  as  that  of 
the  building  we  just  left.  The  one  central  and  four 
terminal  towers,  with  their  open,  kiosk-like  tops,  are 
really  graceful,  and  the  slender  spires  which  sur- 
mount them  are  preferable  to  the  sheet-iron  turrets. 
Owing  to  the  necessity  of  projecting  an  annex  for 
hvdraulic  engines  from  one  side  of  the  middle,  the 
building  is  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  a  front. 
The  cost  of  the  construction  of  Machinery  Hall  was  $800,000. 

Machinery  Hall  has  illustrated,  from  its  earliest  days,  the  (process  of  development  by  gem- 
mation.    Southward,  towards  the  sun,  it  has  shot  forth  several  lusty  sprouts.     The  hydraulic 
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avenue  which  we  have  mentioned  covers  an  acre,  being  208  by  210  feet.  Cheek  by  jowl  with 
water  is  its  neighbor  fire,  safe  behind  bars  in  the  boiler-house  of  the  big  engine  ;  and  next 
branches  out,  over  another  acre  and  more,  or  48,000  square  feet,  the  domain  of  shoes  and 
leather  under  a  roof  of  its  own. 

Including  galleries,  and  the  leather,  fire,  and  water  suburbs,  this  structure  affords  more  than 
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AGRICULTURAL   BUILDING. 

15  acres  of  space.  We  can  here  become  learned  in  the  biography  of  everything  a  machine 
can  create,  from  an  iron-clad  to  a  penknife  or  a  pocket-handkerchief.  In  the  centre  of  the 
immense  hall  stands  the  demiurgos  of  this  nest  of  Titans,  an  engine  of  1400  horse-power,  and 
the  largest  hitherto  known. 

Following    Belmont  Avenue,   the  Appian  Way   of  the   Centennial,  to   the   northwest,   we 


HORTICULTURAL    HALL. 

penetrate  a  mob  of  edifices,  fountains,  restaurants,  government  offices,  etc.,  and  reach  the 
Agricultural  Building, — the  palace  of  the  farmer.  The  building  is  worthy  of  a  Centennial 
agricultural  fair :  540  by  820  feet,  with  io^  acres  under  roof,  it  equals  the  halls  of  a  dozen 
State  cattle-shows.  The  style  is  Gothic,  the  three  transepts  looking  like  those  of  as  many 
cathedrals.     The  nave  is  125  feet  wide,  with  an  elevation  of  75  feet.     The  materials  of  this 
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folio.  A  race-track,  too,  is  an  ad- 
dendum of  course. 

From  this  exhibition  of  man's 
power  over  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
and  the  beasts  of  the  field,  we  cross 
a  ravine  where  the  forest  is  allowed 
to  disport  itself  in  ignorance  of  his 
yoke,  and  ascend  another  eminence 
to  Horticultural  Hall. 

No  site  could  have  been  more 
happily  chosen  for  this  beautiful 
congress-hall  of  flowers.  It  occupies 
a  bluff  that  overlooks  the  Schuylkill 
100  feet  below  to  the  eastward,  and 
is  bounded  by  the  deep  channels  of 
a  pair  of  brooks  equidistant  on  the 
north  and  south  sides.  Up  the  banks 
of  these  clamber  the  sturdy  arboreal 
natives  as  though  to  shelter  in  warm 
embrace  their  delicate  kindred  from 
abroad.  Broad  walks  and  terraces 
prevent  their  too  close  approach  and 
the  consequent  exclusion  of  sunlight. 

For  the  expression  of  its  pur- 
pose, with  all  the  solidity  and  grace 
consistent  with  that,  the  Moresque 
structure  before  us  is  not  excelled 
by  any  within  the  grounds.  Enter- 
ing from  the  side  by  a  neat  flight  of 


BRIDGE  OVER  LANDSDOWNE  RAVINE. 

bucolic  temple  are  wood  and  glass.  The  con- 
tract price  was  $300,000.  Its  contents  are  more 
cosmopolitan  than  could  have  been  anticipated 
when  it  was  planned. 

Besides  the  indoor  portion  of  the  worlds  farm- 
steadings  a  barnyard  of  corresponding  magnitude 
is  close  at  hand,  where  all  domestic  animals  are 
accommodated,  and  the  Weirs,  Landseers,  and 
Bonheurs  can  find  many  novelties  for  the  port- 
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steps  in  dark  marble,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  gayly-tiled  vestibule  30  feet  square,  between 
forcing-houses  each  100  by  30  feet.  Advancing,  we  enter  the  great  conservatory,  230  by  80 
feet,  and  55  high,  much  the  largest  in  this  country,  and  but  a  trifle  inferior  in  height  to  the 
palm-houses  of  Chatsworth  and  Kew.     A  gallery  20  feet  from  the  floor  carries  us  up  among 


MEMORIAL    HALL. 

the  dates  and  cocoanuts.  The  decorations  of  this  hall  are  in  keeping  with  the  external  design. 
The  dimensions  of  the  building  are  3S0  feet  by  193  feet. 

Outside  promenades,  four  in  number,  and  each  100  feet  long,  lead  along  the  roofs  of  the 
forcing-houses,  and  contribute  to  the  portfolio  of  lovely  views  that  enriches  the  Park.  Other 
prospects  are  offered  by  the  upper  floors  of  the  east  and  west  fronts ;  the  aerial  terrace  em- 
bracing in  all  17,000  square 
feet.  Restaurants,  recep- 
tion-rooms, and  offices  oc- 
cupy the  two  ends.  The 
cost  of  the  building  was 
$250,000. 

A  few  years  hence  this 
winter-garden  will  consti- 
tute a  great  attraction  at 
the  Park.  It  will  by  that 
time  be  effectively  supple- 
mented by  35  surrounding 
acres  of  out -door  horti- 
culture. 

Leaving  Horticultural 
Hall,  we  cross  the  bridge 
spanning   the    picturesque  judges'  pavilion. 

Landsdowne  Ravine  to  Memorial  Hall,  which,  as  its  name  implies,  contemplates  indefinite 
durability.  What  Virginia  and  Massachusetts  granite,  in  alliance  with  Pennsylvania  iron,  on 
a  basis  of  $1,500,000,  can  effect  in  that  direction,  seems  to  have  been  done.  The  facade  is  in 
ultra-Renaissance,  with  arch  and  balustrade  and  open  arcade.  The  square  central  tower,  or 
what  under  a  circular  dome  would  be  the  drum,  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  main  front  in 
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proportion  and  outline,  and  renders  the  unity  of  the  building  very  striking.  That  its  object 
of  supplying  the  best  light  for  pictures  and  statuary,  is  not  lost  sight  of,  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  three-fourths  of  the  interior  space  is  lighted  from  above,  and  the  residue  has  an  ample 
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women's  PAVILION. 


supply  from  lofty  windows.     The  figures  of  America,  Art,  Science,  etc.,  stud  the  dome  and 
parapet,  while  eagles  with  wings  outspread  decorate  the  four  corners  of  the  corner  towers. 
The  eight  arched  windows  of  the  corner  towers,  12}  by  34  feet,  are  utilized  for  art-display. 
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GOVERNMENT    BUILDING. 


Munich  fills  two  with  stained  glass:  England  also  claims  a  place  in  them.  The  iron  doors  of 
the  front  are  inlaid  with  bronze  panels  bearing  the  insignia  of  the  States. 

That  the  art-section  of  the  Exposition  would  fill  a  building  365  by  210  feet,  affording  89,000 
square  feet  of  wall-surface  for  pictures,  must,  when  first  proposed,  have  struck  the  most  imagi- 
native of  the  projectors  as  a  dream.  The  actual  result  proved  it  indispensably  necessary  to 
provide  an  additional  building  of  very  nearly  equal  dimensions,  or  349  by  186  feet,  to  receive 
the  contributions  offered,  and  this  after  the  promulgation  of  a  strict  requirement  that  "all 
works  of  art  must  be  of  a  high  order  of  merit." 

This  building  is  on  the  rear,  or  north  side,  of  Memorial  Hall  proper,  and  is  the  first  portion 
of  the  fine-art  department  that  meets  the  eve  of  one  coming  from  Horticultural  Hall.    It  is  built 
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of  brick  instead  of  the  solid  granite  that  composes  the  pile  in  front  of  it.     In  interior  plan  the 
extension  closely  imitates  the  main  building. 

Minor    Buildings. — We  shall  now  turn  from  the  strictly  public  buildings  to  the  more 


PENNSYLVANIA    BUILDING. 


numerous  ones  which  surround  them,  and  descend,  so  to  speak,  from  the  capitol  to  the  capital. 

Directly  opposite  the  entrance,  but  beyond  the  north  line  of  the  great  halls,  stands  the 
Judges  Pavilion.  In  this  capacious  "  box,"  152  by  115  feet,  the  grand  and  petit  juries  of  the 
tribunal  of  industry  and  taste  have  abundant  room  for  deliberation  and  discussion. 

Place  aux  dames  .'  First  among 
the  independent  structures  we 
must  note  the  Women's  Pavilion. 
To  the  trait  of  modesty  the  build- 
ing has  added  that  of  grace.  The 
interior,  however,  is  more  light 
and  airy  in  effect  than  the  ex- 
terior. The  ground-plan  is  very 
simple,  blending  the  cross  and 
the  square.  Nave  and  transept 
are  identical  in  dimensions,  each 
being  64  by  192  feet.  The  four 
angles  formed  by  their  intersec- 
tion are  nearly  filled  out  by  as 
many  sheds  48  feet  square.  A 
cupola  springs  from  the  centre  to  ^P-^,. 
a  height  of  90  feet.  An  area  of  jsMsml^k 
30,000  square  feet  strikes  us  as  a 
modest  allowance  for  the  display 
of  female  industry. 

Uncle  Sam  confronts  the  ladies 
from  over  the  way,  a  ferocious 
battery  of  fifteen-inch  Rodman 
guns  and  other  monsters  of  the 


NEW  JERSEY    BUILDING. 


same  family  frowning  defiance  to  their  smiles  and  wiles.  The  Government  Building  was 
erected  to  "  illustrate  the  functions  and  administrative  faculties  of  the  government  in  time  of 
peace,  and  its  resources  as  a  war-power."     To  do  this  properly,  he  has  found  two  acres  of 
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ground  none  too  much.  The  building,  business-like  and  capable-looking,  was  erected  in  a 
stvle  and  with  a  degree  of  economy  creditable  to  the  officers  of  the  board  selected  from  the 
Departments  of  War,  Agriculture,  the  Treasury,  Navy,  Interior,  and  Post-Office,  and  from  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  Appended  to  it  are  smaller  structures  for  the  illustration  of  hospital 
and  laboratory  work.  In  the  rear 
of  the  lordly  palace  of  the  Federal 
government  stand  the  humbler  tene- 
ments of  the  States.  A  line  of  these, 
drawn  up  in  close  order,  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  is  ranged,  hard  by, 
against  the  tall  fence  that  incloses 
the  grounds.  In  this  row  are  em- 
braced Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin, Michigan,  New  Hampshire, 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and 
Delaware.  New  Jersey  and  Kansas 
stand  proudly  apart,  officer-like,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  avenue  ;  the  y* 
regimental  canteen,  in  the  shape 
of  the  Southern  Restaurant,  jostling 
them  rather  closely.  Ohio's  pavilion 
plays  the  leading  grenadier  well; 
but  little  Delaware,  not  content  with 
the  obscure  post  of  file-closer,  swells 

at  the  opposite  end  of  the  line  into  dimensions  of  90  by  75  feet,  with  a  cupola  that,  if  placed  at 
Dover,  would  be  visible  from  half  her  territory.  Pennsylvania's  picturesque  building  stands 
on  the  south  side  of  Fountain  Avenue.  Her  Educational  Department  is  represented  by 
another  building,  near  Memorial  Hall. 

These  buildings  are  all  of  wood,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Ohio,  which  exhibits  some  of 

the  fine  varieties  of  stone  furnished 


NEW    YORK    BUILDING. 


by  the  quarries  of  that  State.  All 
have  two  floors,  save  the  Massachu- 
setts cottage,  a  quaint  affair  modeled 
after  the  homes  of  the  past.  The 
State  of  New  York  plays  orderly 
sergeant,  and  stands  in  front  of 
Delaware.  She  is  very  fortunate  in 
the  site  assigned  her,  at  the  junction 
of  State  Avenue  with  several  prom- 
enades, and  her  building  is  not  un- 
ggBB     worthv  so  prominent  a  position. 

From  the  Empire  State  we  step 
into  the  domain  of  Old  England. 
Three  of  her  rural  homesteads  rise 
before  us,  red-tiled,  many-gabled, 
lattice-windowed,  and  telling  of  a 
kindly  winter  with  external  chim- 
neys that  care  not  for  the  hoarding 
of.  heat.  It  is  a  bit'  of  the  island 
peopled  by  some  of  the  islanders.  Great  Britain's  headquarters  are  made  particularly  attract- 
ive, not  more  by  the  picturesqueness  of  the  buildings  than  by  the  extent  and  completeness 
of  her  exhibit. 

Japan  is  a  close  neighbor  to  England.     Besides  the  dwelling  for  its  employes,  the  Japan- 
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ese  government 
has  erected  in  a 
more  central  situ- 
ation, close  to  the 
Judges'  Pavilion, 
another  building. 
The  style  of  this 
is  equally  charac- 
teristic. Together, 
the  two  structures 
do  what  houses 
may  toward  mak- 
ing us  acquainted 
with  the  public 
and  private  me- 
nage of  Japan. 

The  delicacy  of 

the  Asiatic  touch  is  exemplified  in  the  wood-carving  upon  the  doorways  and  pediments  of  the 

Japanese  dwell- 
ing. Arabesques 
and  reproduc- 
tions of  subjects 
from  Nature  are 
executed  with  a 
clearness  and  pre- 
cision siKh  as  we 
are  accustomed 
to  admire  on  the 
lacquered- wa  re 
cabinets  and  the 
bronzes  of  Japan. 
In  the  neatlittle 
Swedish  School- 
house,  of  un- 
painted  wood, 
that  stands  next 
to  the  main  Japanese  building,  we  have  another  meeting  of  antipodes.     This  school-house  is 

attractive   for  neat-  _^ 

ness  and    peculiar-  ^  ~-^.       "       ^     =-~~~  _/?-;'-.        VT     :^e'-_-     ~^~~: 

ity  of  construction. 
It  was  erected  by 
Swedish  carpenters. 
The  contempora- 
ries and  ancient  foes 
of  the  Northmen 
have  a  memorial  in 
the  beautiful  Al- 
hambra  like  edifice 
of  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment. Spai?i\\3.s 
no  architecture  so 
distinctive  as  that 
of  the   Moors,  and 
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SWEDISH    SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


the  selection  ol"  their  style  for  the  present  purpose  was  in  good  taste.  Seated  not  far  from  the 
Spainish  building,  and  side  by  side  with  that  of  Brazil,  are  the  handsome  German  buildings. 
The  larger  building  is  appropriated  especially  to  the  use  of  the  German  Commissioners;  the 
two  smaller  ones  are  devoted  chiefly  to  the  exhibition  of  wines  and  chemicals. 

France   is   represented    by    three  _ 

small  structures, — one  for  the  gen-  g 
eral  use  of  the  French  commission, 
another  for  the  special  display  of 
bronzes,  and  the  third  for  another 
art-manufacture  for  which  France 
is  becoming  eminent, — stained  glass. 
This  overflowing  from  her  great  and 
closely-occupied  area  in  Memorial 
Hall,  hard  by,  indicates  the  wealth 
of  France  in  art.  She  is  largely 
represented,  moreover,  in  another 
outlying  province  of  the  same  do- 
main,— photography. 

PhotograpJiic  Hall,  an  offshoot 
from  Memorial  Hall,  and  lying  be- 
tween it  and  the  Main  Building,  is 
quite  a  solid  structure,  258  feet  by 
107,  with  19,000  feet  of  wall-space. 

Among   the    most    striking    and 
unique  buildings  is  the  "World's  Ticket  and  Inquiry  Office,"  of  Cook,  Son  &  Jenkins,  the 
world-renowned  Tourist  and  Excursion  Managers,  shown  in  our  illustration.     The  enterprise 
and  connections  of  this  firm  are  wonderful:  no  matter  in  what  portion  of  the  civilized  earth, 
no  matter  what  the  language  may  be,  "  Cook's  Tickets"  are  the  sure  guide  for  the  stranger. 

Their  combination  of  tickets  and 
excursions  as  displayed  at  their 
office,  both  for  the  United  States 
and  all  parts  of  the  world,  show  a 
very  thorough  system,  the  result  of 
35  years'  practical  experience. 

It  is  not  remarkable  in  this  age 
that  the  most  ambitious  effort  of 
monumental  art  upon  the  Exposition 
grounds  should  have  taken  the 
shape  of  a  fountain.  The  erection 
is  due  to  the  energy  and  public 
spirit  of  the  Catholic  Total  Absti- 
nence Union.  The  site  chosen  is  at 
the  extreme  western  end  of  Ma- 
chinery Hall.  It  looks  along  Foun- 
tain Avenue  to  the  Horticultural 
Building.  Mated  thus  with  that  fine 
building,  it  becomes  a  permanent 
feature  of  the  Park.  Other  foun- 
tains are  scattered  through  the  grounds,  but  they  are  of  comparatively  modest  proportions. 

Another  contribution  in  the  cause  of  art  is  the  statue,  in  bronze,  of  Dr.  Witherspoon,  the 
only  clerical  Signer,  which  stands  on  the  east  side  of  the  grounds. 

We  have  now  briefly  described  the  most  important  buildings  which  stand  out  prominently 
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in   the  midst  of  a  host   of  structures  of  infinite  variety  of  size,  shape,  and  purpose,  among 
which  restaurants  of  various  nationalities  are  especially  noticeable.     Hut  in  a  work  necessarily 


GERMAN    BUILDING 


so  condensed  as  this  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all  of  these  structures,  and,  indeed,  we  doubt 
if  any  description  would  convey  an  adequate  impression  of  the  scene:  suffice  it  to  say  that 
thev  notably  exceed  the  corresponding  array  at  any  of  the  European  Expositions.    The  accom- 


cook's  world's  ticket  and  inquiry  office. 

panying  plan  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  relative  positions  of  many  of  the  buildings, 
and  serve  as  a  ?uide  in  making  the  tour  of  the  grounds. 
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BLOOMSDALE. 

Great,  and  varied  to  an  extent  almost  unexampled  elsewhere,  are  the  natural  resources 
and  industrial  interests  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  mineral  and  other  deposits  none  can  compare  with  her;  in  the  mechanism  and  skill 
which  converts  her  ores  from  their  crude  condition  into  the  ponderous,  delicate,  or  minute 
forms  useful  to  man,  her  sons  are  not  excelled  within  or  without  the  Union. 

The  ingenuity  of  Pennsylvania  artisans  is,  in  every  branch  of  industry,  almost  world-wide ; 
her  locomotives  traverse  every  road  in  Europe,  and  her  iron  ships,  afloat  and  being  built 
(a  comparatively  new  outlet  for  her  enterprise  making  the  Delaware  the  rival  of  the  Clyde), 
are  destined  to  spread  her  fame  wherever  American  commerce  reaches.  In  view  of  such 
well-earned  reputation,  with  such  mechanical  and  artistic  record,  how  fitting  it  is  her  tillage, 
on  which  commerce,  manufactures,  and  industry  of  every  kind  repose,  should  be  esteemed 
noteworthy.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  her  fertile  soil,  her  intelligent  husbandmen,  her 
crops,  and  flocks,  and  herds  may  be  referred  to  as  justly  entitled  to  high  discriminating  praise. 
It  is  true  we  have  not  within  our  borders  broad  prairies  like  unto  those  of  the  Far  West,  nor  its 
unctuous  soil  which  knows  no  depth,  and  ever  yields  without  exhaustion  of  fertility.  We  glory 
in  the  natural  wealth  of  our  sister  States — their  prosperity  is  ours  as  well ;  but  in  our  mines  of 
coal,  and  iron,  and  other  minerals,  in  our  ceaseless  flow  of  oil,  nature  has  dealt  kindly  by  us- 
also.  The  gold  of  California,  the  cotton  of  the  South,  the  sugar  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  the 
silks  and  other  fibres  of  the  world,  the  spices  and  coffees  of  the  tropics,  the  highest  mechanism 
of  Europe,  its  best  efforts  in  the  useful  and  fine  arts,  are  all  at  our  command  ;  we  have  only 
to  stretch  forth  our  hands  and  grasp  what  has  been  so  bountifully  placed  within  our  reach ; 
what  has  been  denied  us  in  nature's  profuse  scattering  we  have  gained  by  thoughtful,  well- 
directed  efforts  in  the  rotation  of  crops,  in  the  application  of  appropriate  fertilizers,  and  other 
means  intelligently  directed  to  a  desired  end,  until  "  Pennsylvania  Agriculture"  has  become 
simply  another  term  for  high-farming  and  successful  tillage,  whilst  those  who,  resident  at  distant 
points,  seek  the  best,  whether  it  be  the  fine  strains  of  animals  which  graze  its  rich  pastures,  or 
the  seeds  of  grasses,  cereals,  or  vegetables,  bend  their  steps  hitherward,  and  never  go  empty 
away. 

On  the  Delaware,  a  few  miles  above  Philadelphia,  and  adjoining  that  fertile  tract  known  as 
Penn's  Manor,  a  wise  and  discriminating  reservation  of  the  proprietary  Governor,  is  Blooms- 
dale,  which  we  have  selected  as  illustrative  of  the  rural  industry  of  Pennsylvania.  This 
estate,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  has  contributed,  in  an  especially  large  degree,  to  the  public 
good,  by  its  products  and  by  its  eminent  example  also.  Bloomsdale  may  be  assumed  a  model 
of  intelligent  industry,  systematic  culture,  and  rural  progress.     It  embraces  within  its  bound- 
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aries,  independent  of  outlying  lands,  five  hundred  acres  devoted 
to  the  culture  and  product  of  seeds,  known  in  every  hamlet, 
almost  on  ever}'  farm-hold  and  country  homestead,  as  "  Land- 
reth's,"— known  almost  equally  well  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri, 
the  .Mississippi,  and  the  Ganges, — for  it  should  be  stated,  to  the 
business  credit  and  reputation  of  the  firm,  that  for  three  generations 
Landreth's  Seeds  have  been  annually  shipped  to  India,  and  are 
preferred  by  Englishmen  resident  in  Hindostan  to  the' seeds  of  " 
their  own  native  land,  our  climate  ripening  them  better  than  the  humid  air  of  England 

It  is  the  modest  motto  of  the  proprietors  of  Bloomsdale  that  "  Landreth's  Seeds  speak  their 
own  praise."  They  certainly  cannot  have  done  so  with  feeble  voice,  for  not  onlv  are  those 
broad  acres  taxed  to  their  utmost  productive  power,  but  nearly  approaching  one  thousand 
other  acres  in  addition,  owned,  occupied,  and  cultivated  by  the  firm  are  devoted  to  seed- 
culture ;  by  this  it  is  not  intended  to  designate  lands  simply  tributary,'  tilled  by  their  owners 
who  raise  crops  on  contract,  without  direct  control  of  those  who  have  bargained  for  the  pro- 
duct fas  it  is  the  custom  with  seed-merchants  thus  to  obtain  supplies),  but&immediate  active 
personal  care  and  supervision.  Thus  an  idea  mav  be  conceived,  though  necessarily  imper- 
fect, of  the  activity  of  mind  and  energy  called  forth  by  such  extended  operations ;  but  system 
and  order  are  ever  triumphant,  and  in  the  case  in  point  the  adage  is  aptly  illustrated.  With 
increased  acreage  has  come  increased  reputation,  and  Pennsylvania  mav  claim  the  credit  not 
a  slight  one  we  opine,  of  having  conducted  within  her  borders  a  seed  trade  larger  than  exists 
elsewhere  (if  lands  be  taken  as  the  measure),  not  alone  within  the  Union,  but  without  as  well 
Europe,  travelers  assert,  can  exhibit  nothing  of  like  extent.  This  is  no  idle  boast,  made  in 
the  interest  of  private  enterprise  or  pride  of  commonwealth. 

Independent  of  the  numerous  workmen  employed  on  the  estate,— many  of  whom  have  been 
life-long  attaches  of  the  establishment,  occupying  cottages  on  the  premises,  and  as  much  at 
home  as  the  proprietors  themselves— a  pleasing  feature  which  it  were  well  to  imitate,— there 
are  three  steam-engines  for  thrashing,  winnowing,  and  cleaning  seeds,  grinding  feed   etc  ■  = 


caloric"  for  pumping;    and  an  admirably  welT-ad justed  steaming  apparatus "for" preparing 
for   the   working-stock.      But  it  may  be   still  more   worthy   of  note  that,   for   a   term 
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protracted  through  several  years,  energetic  experiments  in  ploughing  bv  steam  have  been 
conducted  by  the  Messrs.  Landreth  at  Bloomsdale,  using  the  direct' traction-engine  of 
W  ilhamson,  with  Thomson's  Iriia-rubber  tire.  At  first,  and  for  months,  great  hope  of  success 
was  entertained  ;  bu:  jnforest^n  difficulties  in  the  way  of  direct  traction  exhibited  themselves 
At  present  the  purpose  is  to  adopt  the  "  Rope  System,"  as  successfully  practiced  in  England 
using  the  \\  ilhamson  engine  as  the  motive  power.  It  is  simply  right  'to  chronicle  their  efforts 
in  this  direction.  As  the  early  efforts  in  river  and  ocean  navigation  are  referred  to  with  ever- 
increasing  interest  as  progress  is  made  in  that  direction,  so  will  in  the  future  be  those  of 
Ullage  by  steam,  and  our  State  is  entitled  to  its  due  share  of  praise  with  respect  to  land,  as  it 
unquestionably  is  to  Fitch's  exertions  in  steam  navigation. 

Limited  space  prohibits  many  of  the  details  of  die  operations  at  Bloomsdale,  which  we 
would  gladly  give  our  readers  ;  the  sketch  annexed  mav,  however,  convey  some  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  structures  required  for  the  storage,  drying,  and  preservation  of  crops  and  other- 
wise successful  prosecution  of  the  peculiar  business  there  conducted,  which  is  a  credit  to  the 
proprietors,  the  successors  of  those  who  founded  the  business  in  1784,  and  which  mav  be 
classed  as  prominent  among  the  many  industrial  enterprises  of  Pennsylvania. 
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